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THE SONG OF HYACINTH 



KATHERINE caught her breath. For a measure- 
less moment, which had in it the elements of 
eternity, it seemed to her that her heart stopped 
beating and fluttered in her throat. Then her breath 
came again in a sigh, whose only expression was the 
quick rise and long, slow fall of her bosom. 

Her husband, bending over her with the official 
letter crumpled in his hand, saw it, and the twist of 
pain which wrung his heart for her was like the thrust 
of a bayonet 

He bent lower and kissed her tenderly. His 
face was very grave — lips tight set under the thick 
moustache ; jaw squared to the facing of odds. The 
gentler face below bore the same signs, on a softer 
scale, but with no less determination. The tightening 
of the sweet lips threw into prominence the traces 
of her Northern descent, and disturbed the delicate 
sweep from eye to chin, which was one of Captain 
Charles's memories of the early days when he used 
to sit and worship her at a distance. 

He caught the pathetic foreboding in her dark 
eyes, and, soldier though he was and fearless for 
himself, his own eyes were misty for a moment as 
he kissed her again, and said — 
B i 
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" It is hard on us, dearest, but the past will alw 
be ours, and we will hope for the best Proa 
me, Kate, to hope for the best" And his man; 
implied how much the past had held for them, 
the hope he urged upon her, he himself showed lit 
sign. 

" If only " she began, and then shook off 1 

useless longings, and said more valiantly, " Yes, d< 
we will live upon the past until — until we are togetl 
again." And the thought in both their hearts v 
that in this world that might never be. 

They had been married close on eight months. 

He had that moment received orders to proce 
to the front with his regiment. 

And she — she was looking forward, with su 
spirit as she could muster, to a campaign of her 01 
of quite a different character, its object the givii 
not the taking of life, she herself the sole campaign 
and likely now, she said to herself, to be the cert; 
victim. 

She had looked for the comfort and hearteni 
of his nearness when the time came, and now — 
must go, and she must face it all alone. 

If she had looked forward with anxiety befoi 
now her fears were doubled. For her mind wou 
be full of forebodings on his account, and, if an 
thing happened to him, truly her only desire wou 
be to join him as quickly as might be. Nay, si 
had, in her thoughts, already discounted the won 
Already she was saying to herself, that when th< 
parted now they parted for ever, until they all thr 
met where partings have no place. And she kne 
that it was as hard for him to leave her to face 
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alone as it was for her ; that the dangers of the field 
would be to him as nothing compared with the 
anguish of anxiety he would suffer all the time on 
her account 

But in becoming a soldier's wife she had accepted 
all the possibilities. Her own fears for herself must 
not add to the burden of his fears for her. He would 
carry weight enough as it was. A leader of men 
must wear no doleful face. She would do her best 
to bear herself bravely during the days that remained 
to them. She would have days enough when he was 
gone to grieve for his going and to gaze into the 
hollow face of the future. Happy the warrior who 
carries his family inside his helmet ! 

So, for the few days that were left to them — full, 
busy days for him ; and, for her, treasures priceless 
as waning drops to shipwrecked sailors— she wore 
a brave mask and bore herself cheerfully. 

And he, amid all the bustle of his preparations — 
for the call had been an unexpected one consequent 
on a distant disaster — found time to bring her in 
thing after thing that caught his eye as he sped to 
and fro, and which he thought might cheer and amuse 
her in his absence. 

She wanted no single one of them. Of what 
slightest avail was any earthly thing to afford her 
one infinitesimal morsel of comfort for the loss of 
him ? But she would have bitten her tongue through 
sooner than whisper it to the walL It pleased him 
to think he was giving her pleasure, and so she 
allowed herself to be pleased. 

Of all the things he brought her we are concerned 
with only one. 
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dwindling, vibrations, till at last they died awa 
And the silence they left seemed the sweeter f 
their having filled it 

And Captain Charles, drawing a pencil from h 
pocket, proceeded to pick out on the row of glass* 
with a stumble here and there, the one tune he kne 
on the piano, " Home, Sweet Home/ 9 and before 1 
got through he regretted that he had begun. For h 
own eyes were misty at thought of it all, and he di 
not dare to look at Katherine, and the last notes g< 
somewhat mixed in consequence. 

" I am so glad you got them/ 9 she said at las 
when the mellow tremors of the maltreated tune ha 
died away. " They are quite the dearest things yo 
could have got me. How very odd they are I M 

And truly they were odd. Down below the; 
Spread out in beautiful flowing curves widening a 
the base into globes of size, all fluted with tin; 
volutions, which swept round and round and upward 
towards the neck, where they were no more than th< 
trailings of a hair. Above the neck the delicate 
flutings grew again, and widened and deepened, anc 
swept round and round the waving curves of the cup 
till they swirled out of sight and were lost in the 
convolutions of the down-turned rim. No two ol 
the cups were quite alike in shape, and all the 
glasses were widely distinct in colour. They looked 
so like great Southern sea-shells, with their whorlings 
and flutings, that Captain Charles placed one to 
his ear and heard therein the sound of the tireless 
sea. 

As they stood in their octave the one that sang 
the highest note was white— clear white, not opaque, 
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and flecked with silvery motes like unexpected snow- 
flakes (ailing through the thin white sunshine of a 
young spring day. 

And the next was clear, bright yellow — not the 
faded yellow of age, but a vivid vital blaze like the 
early morning sunbeams. 

And the next was sweet pale green, like the first 
tender flushing of the woods in the spring. 

And the next was blue, like the cloudless sky of 
summer. 

And the next was blue, like the Rivieran sea. 

And the next was orange, like the amber glow of 
sunset 

And the next was royal ruby red. And the 
eighth and last was glowing purple. 

M They are wonderful ! " said Katherine. * They 
grow upon you the more you look at them. Will 
you get me bulbs for them, dear ? " 

" I've got them," he said. u The very best they 
had. I hope they'll do well, and you'll think of me 
every time you look at them." 

" I'll think of you in any case," she said, with an 
April smile which held the hint of tears. 

He had been gone six weeks, and her spirits had 
descended as steadily as the thermometer from the 
moment of their parting. 

She had had a cheery letter from him at Madeira — 
God knows how he managed to write it, for his spirits 
were as low as hers — in which he strenuously insisted 
on her keeping her heart up, both for her own sake 
and somebody else's. 

Then the papers notified the ship's arrival at 
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Cape Town, and now she was looking forward to his 
first letter after landing. After that she knew that 
letters might be few and far between. 

He would write whenever opportunity offered. 
That she was sure of. But the mischances of war 
might prevent what he wrote ever reaching her, and 
her fears would fill all the gaps in their correspondence 
with the most dreadful possibilities. She would strive 
her very utmost against it, but she knew it would be 
so. She was only human, and in circumstances such 
as these poor humanity has a bias towards the 
shadowy side of the road. 

With his last kiss on her working lips, which 
would not keep straight for all her efforts, and the 
thrill of his passionate embrace still about her, and 
that long, deep look in his eyes, which was more 
of a prayer for her than any words that ever were 
uttered, she had said to herself, " It is good-bye for 
ever. I shall never see him again, until — until — " 

And when, in spite of herself, she could not but 
think of all he was going to, it seemed to her 
impossible that it could be otherwise. 

How could a man possibly come through it all 
alive ? 

Some did, — some few. But how very many did 
not Half her acquaintances were in mourning. She 
had seen Jessie Carmichael drive past within an hour 
of Charlie's parting from her. They were married 
the same day, and Jack Carmichael lay under the 
veldt, and Jessie lay back in her carriage, deadly 
white under her little black bonnet, with great black 
circles under her eyes, and her eyes themselves such 
wells of hopeless grief that even casual passers-by 
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when they saw them said to themselves, " Poor young 
thing ! The war again ! " 

And Katherine said to herself, "Any day, any 
day, and I shall be like that! Poor Jessie! Poor 
Jack ! My poor, poor Charlie ! And my poor little 
baby that is not born ! Oh, the war, the war ! God 
have mercy on us all ! " and then she would lie 
down on her couch and cry her heart out for the 
bitterness of it all 

The baby hyacinths in their brave gay cradles 
were weaned at last from their seclusion in the 
dark, and gladdened her eyts with their vigorous 
rootings. The lower globes were filled with the 
meshed entanglement of twining white coils and 
tendrils, and the bulbs themselves showed prospec- 
tive stirrings of life up above. ' In the two days they 
had been out of limbo she had learnt their facial 
characteristics by heart and had got on friendly 
terms with them. 

Charlie's letter was long of coming. Hour after 
hour, and day after day, she lay on her couch, 
listening wistfully for the postman. She heard his 
official knock far up the quiet square. She heard 
him rap-rapping himself nearer. He stopped at her 
door — with everything but the one thing she wanted. 
Then on he tramped in blissful ignorance of the 
hungry heart which his passage left a little more 
empty and hungry still. 

Many letters she had, for they had no lack of 
friends and crowds of acquaintances. Of relatives, 
as it happened, they were, on both sides, singularly 
free. 

Her father had died years ago, fighting turbulent 
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tribesmen and combing out the farthest fringes of 
the empire. 

His father had died comfortably in his bed, leaving 
to his eldest son, with whom he was not on good 
terms, the title and estates which the law demanded, 
and making such provision for his favourite Charles 
as an almost unlimited capacity for squandering upon 
himself had permitted. 

The boys 1 mother had died when they were 
children, and when Katherine's mother faded quietly 
away in the spring, leaving her all alone in the world 
also, Charles married her out of hand, and the two 
had never lacked companionship since. 

So happy indeed had they been together that 
they had allowed their outside world to flow past 
them unheeded. And now less than ever did Katherine 
incline towards it It was a world of masks and 
faces at best, and when the heart is sick it craves 
something very much more and very much less. 

Fortunately for Katherine, she had at hand the 
next best thing to a mother — her own old nurse, 
Mrs. Pinnefer, who had carried her as a baby, who 
tyrannized over her still, and still regarded the Man 
of War as something of an interloper. The one 
great desire of Pinnefer's old age was to nurse 
Katherine's children as she had nursed Katherine 
herself, and she fluttered about her and mothered her 
as an aged hen might mother a baby swan. 

That long-delayed letter began to get upon 
Katherine's nerves. Her imagination limned the 
darkest reasons for the delay. He had had some 
accident on board ship. He was ill. He was dead. 
She would never see him again. 
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She was lying on her couch before the fire, think- 
ing doleful thoughts such as these very late one 
night, for there was a post still to come, when a faint 
sound fell on her ear — the faintest of sounds, no more 
than a tiny scratch on the rim of the silence and the 
darkness. And yet hardly a scratch, for there was 
in it a faint sweet resonance, the merest impres- 
sion of a musical tone. It was like the fine thin 
piping of a very small insect, but on a very much 
higher note than she had ever heard insect pipe 
before. Besides, there were no insects at this time 
of year. 

She thought at first that it must be the infiltering 
of some far-distant music And then it seemed to 
her that it was certainly inside the room. 

She sat up and listened. It died away at times 
and then began again — faint, fine, long-drawn, rising 
and falling— just one high, sweet note, thin and clear 
and hardly to be heard, and yet she missed it when 
it sank below her hearing. 

It was certainly in the room. She decided that 
it was one of the strings of her zither in its wooden 
box singing sympathetically to some unseen, unheard 
vibration too fine for her senses to detect 

She lay back and listened intently. But she was 
in that state of high-strung nerves in which even 
so small a thing as this may not be passed over 
unexplained. 

The infinitesimal piping died away and left the 
darkness void. 

It came again, and to her straining ear seemed to 
swell louder than before. 

She got up and moved slowly to and fro. 
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To the piano. She laid her ear against it It 
was mute. 

To her zither. She opened the case and bent 
over it The sound was outside it 

To and fro she went, slowly following the entice- 
ment of the tiny piping. To and fro, till she stood 
at last before her row of hyacinths, their great 
globes teeming with the intermeshed coils of roots 
and tendrils, the bulbs above swelling in their cradles 
with all the hopes of sweetness and brightness and 
beauty that were in them. 

The sound she had followed came from the white 
glass, the glass with the silvery motes like flakes of 
snow on a clear spring day, and she stood before 
it entranced. The life within the bulb had burst 
its trammels. And there, among the disconcerted 
ridges of its purple-bronze armour, a tiny green shoot 
lay nestling, and peeped shyly up at her — a tiny 
green shoot of confident hope. There was a sur- 
prised and conscious look about it, and yet withal a 
quiet persistence of hopeful intention which ministered 
to her aching heart 

And as she stood gazing down at it, the faint, 
sweet song of the newly stirring life, communicated 
in some mysterious way to the resonant cup in which 
it lay, and by it transmitted to the ear, broke out 
again, faint and fine and ineffably sweet 

She bent and softly kissed the nestling hope, and 
said aloud — 

11 Dear little teacher 1 I, too, will hope." 

And just then the postman's knock rang through 
the house, and in a moment Charlie's missing letter 
was in her hand, and everything else was forgotten. 
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How many times she read that letter 1 Till she 
knew it off by heart almost, and some parts of it 
quite. In between times the ugly thought would 
come, now and again, that four weeks and more had 
elapsed since the letter was written, and in four 
weeks much may happen at the front Four weeks ! 
Ah, God ! Four hours ! four minutes I four seconds ! 
and any second of them all-sufficient to end that dear 
life. He might be lying dead even now, as she read 
his words of hope and cheer for the hundredth time, 
and his spirit might be watching her as she read. 

Yet surely, if anything had befallen him, they 
would have told her! She searched the papers, 
indeed, herself each day for evil tidings. But the 
torment of her fear was so great that her eyes failed 
her at times. The letters became no more than 
unmeaning blurs, and the lines were serried ranks of 
men swarming to their doom. 

His name might well have been there and she 
not seen it. Perhaps he was dead, and they had not 
dared to tell her ! 

It was very terrible — the thousands of miles and 
weeks of time that lay between them— the crowding 
dangers that beset his every step — and that other 
inevitable, mysterious, and appalling trial that awaited 
her. The thought of it all was too much for her at 
times, and all she could do was to lie and weep and 
pray. 

By nature and by upbringing she was of a prayer- 
ful habit All her life she had prayed, but she had 
never prayed as she prayed now. She had always 
had faith in the goodness of God, as her mother had 
implanted and nourished it in her. She found it anew 
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for herself in the dark gropings of these broken- 
hearted days, when she would bury her head in 
cushion or pillow and lie by the hour, outwardly 
silent, but crying with all the vehemence of her 
troubled soul — 

" God, have mercy on us I God, have mercy on 
us ! And oh, guard him from all harm 1 " 

The human cross is of shapes and sizes as various 
as the bodies to be nailed thereon, but surely none 
exceeds in torture this long-drawn agony of waiting, 
this dreadful anticipation of that which we fear may 
come to pass. 

She had faith in the goodness of God. But this 
new faith to which she groped in the dark had open 
eyes. Whereas she had been blind, now she saw — 
dimly, perhaps, even yet. But see she did, that the 
path before her might be rough and steep, and strewn 
with thorns and briars; that it might be God's 
inscrutable will that she should walk therein alone, 
without murmur or complaint ; that the joyful reunion 
for which her sick soul craved might be not of this 
world, but of the next And though her spirit came 
at times to the point of quiet acceptance and meek 
resignation, the faltering flesh no less at times drew 
back sharply, and all her cry was for deliverance 
from this cross that was too heavy for her. 

* O God ! " she cried, " it is not heaven I want; 
but Charlie and my baby I " 

The days dragged on and brought no news. He 
had told her not to be disappointed if no letters 
reached her. But she lay expecting them even while 
she told herself they would not come, and in spite of 
her faith and her prayers her spirits drooped daily. 
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. For the shadow of the valley towards which her 
pulses were racing lay heavy on her, and at times 
almost overwhelmed her. 

She was lying so on her couch one night, with an 
unopened book to her hand, thinking, thinking, think- 
ing — and praying at times — when her thoughts got 
too much for her and swung away and left her cling- 
ing to reason by a prayerful thread. Outside, the 
world was fog-bound, and the room was as still as 
though it had been packed in cotton-wool and buried 
deep below ground. 

Suddenly she caught once more that fine sweet 
thread of sound which had tantalized her so that 
other night This time it was a pure delight She 
lay listening intently, and scarcely dared to breathe. 

For it was not a single note she heard now, but 
several, and she knew that in others of the bulbs the 
struggling life had broken its trammels and was 
striving hopefully upwards to the light And the 
sweet tones rose and fell in tiny chords and har- 
monies, now swelling, now sinking, now one clear 
pipe alone in a tiny recitative, then others joining 
in to swell the tiny chorus. But thin and fine as 
were the notes, they were, to her tuned ear, strenuous 
and round and full, strong with the gladness of 
growing life, full of the confident hope of complete 
fulfilment. 

«■ She lay for a long time listening, till the mean- 
ings of those wordless songs worked into her soul, 
and she knew that they were good. And she 
said to herself, " If these can be grateful, shall not 
I ? If these can have hope and confidence, shall 
not I?" 
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And that night she slept as she had not slept for 
many weary nights before. 

The next day her sick heart was rejoiced with 
a letter from the front, written by scraps as the 
exigencies of war permitted, by light of flickering 
camp-fire, on his knee as he sat in the saddle for 
a momentary halt But, no matter how and when, 
telling in every word of his thought for her, his 
longing for her, his love for her, and full of brave 
and cheerful words for her help and comfort. 

So far he was untouched (" Thank God i Thank 
God ! "), though many of his friends had fallen. The 
work was rough and heavy, and left him little time 
for thinking, except of that which was under his 
hand from moment to moment But every outside 
thought he had was for her alone, and he told her — 
and she could see the strong face redden under the 
tan as he wrote the words, for he was of a repressive 
nature and spoke with difficulty of such matters — 
he told her how, day and night, whenever he thought 
of her, he prayed God's mercy for them both as he 
had never prayed in his life before. And he assured 
her that, so far as his duty to his men permitted, he 
took, and would take, every care of himself for her 
sake. He felt within him, he told her, a strong belief 
that he would come through all right. ("God grant 
it I God grant it I ") He begged her not to worry 
either about herself or him, but to keep her heart 
high and trust in God, who held them all in the 
hollow of His hand. 

How she treasured his roughly written words, 
written with his heart's blood! How she rejoiced 
in the evidences of his love for her, in the deepening 
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and widening of all that was best in him, in 
that uplifting of his higher nature, even though it 
came through the constant companionship with 
death I 

Each night now the stirrings of life in the 
hyacinth glasses sang to her. Every one of the 
eight had burst its bonds and joined the chorus. 
And hour after hour she lay listening to them, and 
never in her life had she heard music half so 
sweet 

The green shoots grew in height, and developed 
into leaves which enfolded the beautiful souls within: 
Some clasped them tight to ward off every breath of 
danger; and some, grown stalwart in the service, 
stood round like guardian angels, with their backs to 
the world and their faces to their charge, anxious at 
once for their duty and their reward ; and some, 
grown older still, levelled their points at the world 
and bade it keep at a distance. 

And as the sweet souls of the plants grew larger 
and larger, and swelled to bursting with that which 
was within them, the sound of their singing grew 
louder and louder to her accustomed ear, though 
no one else seemed able to catch it. 

Time after time would Finnefer come tiptoeing in 
to look after her welfare, and would stand surprised 
to find her lying with wide-open eyes and a look of 
fixed attention when she bad supposed her asleep. 
And still more surprised was Finnefer to find herself 
coerced into silence, and waved out of the room with 
a peremptory little hand that would brook no remon- 
strance. 

And so Katherine drew nearer and nearer to the 
c 
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Valley of Shadows — the valley into which she must 
descend alone, hoping by God's mercy to come 
through into the sunlight beyond. 

For a cloud hangs ever in that Valley, and none 
this side may pierce it And most who go down 
into the cloud to battle for lives win safely through. 
And some come forth, chastened and crowned, into 
the full glory of perfected motherhood. And some 
escape barely with their lives. And some pass 
through the darkness into that higher rest, which, 
though it cut short greatest earthly happiness, is 
still a more joyful estate. But at best the Valley 
of Shadows is a mystery, and a thing to look forward 
to with dread and foreboding. Motherhood is surely 
one of the keys to the gate of heaven. Possibly, 
in the Greater Charity, even a tarnished key may 
not be counted unavailing to unlock that gate at 
times. 

{Catherine's sitting-room, where the hyacinths 
lived and sang, was next to her bedroom. She 
had many long and sleepless nights, thinking, fear- 
ing, praying. She took to leaving the door between 
the rooms open, and on the long, soft silences of the 
night the jubilant singing of the flowers brought 
comfort and hope to her soul For their song was 
ever a glad one — of hope and faith and trust, 
and the joys of perfect accomplishment in the 
fulfilling. 

Nearer and nearer she drew down towards the 
Valley, and her old nurse grew ever more anxious 
on her account, lest any untoward happening should 
tend to her undoing. For now, a very little 
thing, a very small mischance, and life might be 
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spoiled in the making, and all her devotions were 
doubled. 

One morning {Catherine's paper was not in its 
usual place alongside her cup. 

"Why, what has become of my paper?" she 
asked, and caught a tremulous look on Pinnefer's 
grey face which was not usually there. 

"Get it for me, please," said Katherine, gently, 
and to herself she said, " He is dead 1 " 

" Dearie I " said the old nurse, as she reluctantly 
brought her the paper. * He is " 

"I know," said Katherine, calmly. "He is 
dead!" 

"No, no, not dead I " cried Pinnefer, amazed at 
her composure. "Wounded, dearie, only wounded, 
and it doesn't even say 'severely.' Maybe it will 
bring him home. I do hope it's just bad enough 
to bring him home." 

"Now leave me, Pinny dear, and let me read it 
for myself;" and she sent the old woman away, and 
read the account of his wounding as if it had been 
a chapter in the Bible. 

She was surprised herself at her own calmness. 
But truly she had been daily expecting news of his 
death. Since the day he started she had said to 
herself that she would never see him again, and now, 
the blow when it came was so much lighter than 
she had feared, that it left her steady and almost 
unmoved. 

Nay, her first feeling was one of grateful exulta- 
tion. He was no longer exposed to the deadly risks 
of the field. In hospital surely the chances were in 
his favour. It was no longer thousands of treacherous 
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bullets seeking his life, and any *>ne of them suffi- 
cient to end it, but careful doctors and patient 
Sisters striving diligently to ward off death. Oh, 
surely, the chances were in his favour nowl Then 
she thought of the many deaths in hospital, the 
frightful ravages of enteric, and she began to doubt 
after all if he would not have been safer in the 
field 

The tossing to and fro of her troubled mind was 
rapidly working her into a fever, when her doctor 
came in to see her, at the instigation of the anxious 
Pinnefer. 

He pooh-poohed the idea of greater risks in 
hospital than in the field, gave it as his opinion 
that the war was almost over, that Captain Charles 
had seen the worst, and that he would be home in 
no time. At which Katherine clasped her liands 
ecstatically. 

Still more to the point, seeing the state she was 
in, he offered to cable at once for fuller news, and 
left her eager and hopeful. 

But the hours dragged on, and no answer came, 
and that night was surely the longest she had ever 
passed. 

Her thoughts swung back to their lowest depths 
of fearful foreboding. He was dead ! He must be 
dead, or he would surely have replied. And now all 
she had to do was to follow him as quickly as 
possible. Her feet were slipping quickly towards 
the Valley. It would not be hard, she thought, to 
lie down in the shadows, and, striving and hoping no 
more, just float quietly into rest 

Twice during the evening the doctor called sub 
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rosa to learn if any reply had come to his cable. 
He did not go up to see her, lest his face should 
betray his anxiety. For, he said to himself, and 
Mrs. Pinnefer saw it in him, though he did not say it 
in words to her — 

"If good news comes she will get through all 
right If bad news comes it will kill her. And in 
this case no news is bad news." 

Pinnefer wanted to sit up with her, but she would 
not have it She had the bulb of an electric bell on 
the chair by her bedside, and could summon her in 
a moment. 

"Leave me, Pinny dear, I am better. alone. I 
will call you if I want anything. And leave the 
sitting-room door wide open, Pinny dear, as wide as 
it will go;" and she lay back on her pillows and 
watched the dancing flames and shadows, till all 
the house was still. 

And in the stark stillness, when all her fears 
hovered round her, and grew till they almost took 
shape and became tangible, she heard again the 
sweet, soft singing of the flowers. Louder than 
before, louder than ever before, it rose and fell, 
swelling in volume after each long cadence, higher 
and higher, and fuller and fuller, like the song of a 
lark" thrilling upwards to the sun, a very paean of 
jubilant exaltation. And it soothed her as nothing 
else in the world could have done — save, perhaps, 
one thing, or two things. 

The hyacinths stood high now, each shapely 
pillar a very queen of beauty, upright and perfect, 
exquisite in form and colour, exquisite in the deli- 
cate perfume distilled throughout the room from 
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their myriad wide-mouthed bells. So subtle was t 
flavour that it penetrated even to Katherine's bedrooi 
and bore in to her on the darkness so perfect! 
vision of the stately beauties that she felt as thouj 
it needed but the stretching of a hand to gather thei 

It pleased her fancy to imagine the exquisite mus 
and the exquisite scent distilling together from tl 
wide-mouthed bells, even though the music had bee 
there long before the first bell was born. And s 
the music rose and fell, and waxed ever moi 
sweetly jubilant, and travelled to her on scente 
waves of sound, she lay back in the dark, and sai< 
to herself, "They are glad and fearless, and I, win 
know of God, am full of fears. The touch of i 
careless hand, and they were gone; but they hav< 
sung since the day they were born." 

And the careless hand had never fallen on 
them. .... They had lived to sing. .... She 
thought they would live to sing their song out .... 
What was it Charlie wrote about a hand ? • . . . The 

hollow of a hand " Trust in God, who held 

them in the hollow of His hand A strong 

hand, surely, .... and a loving . ..." and, 
cradled in the hand of love, she fell asleep. 

She woke with a start, in the grey of the dawn, 
with the echoes of a hasty knock on the street-door 
in her ears. And presently Pinnefer came in, on 
heavy tiptoes, in a wonderful dressing-gown, and, 
after a searching glance at her face, handed her a 
half-stuck yellow envelope, with a hand that shook 
in spite of herself. 

And Katherine tore it open with a steady hand, 
and read — 
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^g, " Wounded, but doing well. Home as soon as can 

\im travel " 

feet j " Thank God ! " she said, and then went white to 

toflgi the lips, and fell back on her pillows. And Pinnefer 

ta ran to the door, where the doctor was waiting, as if 

m he had never been out of the house, and he nodded 

the cheerfully, as much as to say — 

*eo "All's well, Pinnefer! All's well! God's in 

1 as His heaven, after all, Pinnefer I " — as though he 

lore knew perfectly well all that was in that telegram — 

ted which indeed he did. 

aid And Katherine slipped gently down into the 

ho Valley of Shadows. 

Six weeks later, Colonel Charles sat by Katherine's 
couch, looking worshipfully down on his little 
daughter, and the baby stared back at him, with 
eyes like velvet pansies, and apparently found it 
very difficult to account for him. 

He was lean and brown of face, and thin and 
i^orn of body, and one of his arms was permanently 
out of action, the sleeve looped up to his button, 
never to be used again. 

And Katherine herself was thinner, he thought, 
than he ever remembered her. But the sweet, thin 
face, fined and chiselled to a still rarer delicacy by 
its passage through the Valley, shone with a radiance 
the like of which he had never seen before. 

And, as he looked on mother and child, there 
was that within him which made his own lean face 
soften — to breaking-point almost The grim lines 
which the close companionship of death had wrought 
there smoothed themselves out before this wonder of 
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creation, and a glory akin to hers shone dimly 
through. 

"What shall we call her? 11 he asked, as his 
daughter clutched amicably at the brown finger 
he tendered her. 

" Her name is Hyacinth/ 9 said Katherine, softly. 



ANTOINE, NETTE, AND 
ANTOINETTE 

HE had a pair of unusually keen grey eyes of 
his own, and he knew more about other 
people's eyes than most, and certainly very much 
more than most people would care to know about 
their own. 

He lived in Harley Street and his name was 
Maurice Helme, a name known all over Europe, and 
synonymous with untellable blessing to thousands 
whose darkness he had lightened. 

In addition to his keen grey eyes and his peculiar 
knowledge, he possessed a set of strong, flexible 
fingers and a very tender heart For those who saw 
badly he had a very great compassion. For those 
who saw not at all he grieved sorely. For all he 
strove mightily, and righted Nature's wrongs wherever 
he could. 

But much as he knew about all sorts and con- 
ditions of eyes — mostly grievously bad ones — he 
was yet always finding himself confronted by new 
problems evolved by the increasing complexity of 
the conditions of life. So that, while an acknow- 
ledged master in his profession, he was also perpetual 
student, and never spared himself one iota in the 
pursuit of his high calling. 
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The operations he had to perform were of the 
utmost delicacy, wherein a hair's-breadth might 
mean light or perpetual darkness. His hand was 
steady and true as a delicate machine, but, in order 
to keep the well-strung nerves capable of perpetual 
high tension, he found it well to break off at times 
and go right away where they could renew their 
strength in perfect rest. 

At such times, like other people, he went to 
Switzerland ; but, unlike most other people, he chose 
some tiny village high up a mountain-side, where 
Cook was an unknown quantity, and Boston not even 
a name. 

There he would eat what his hostess could pro- 
vide, and drink new milk in quantities, and sleep 
both in the day-time and in the night-time, and 
spend many hours lying on his back gazing up at 
the mighty white peaks or at the white-piled clouds 
which seemed little less solid And then, as the 
tension relaxed and the jaded nerves toughened and 
strengthened and knit again, he would tramp the 
mountain-sides, and grow mightily interested in his 
neighbours, and it was an odd thing if some of them 
did not find reason to bless the day that brought 
him among them. 

But he had one remarkable experience in the 
futility of man's abrogation of the Divine preroga- 
tive, and he has never forgotten it 

"Let there be light 1" was a favourite motto of 
his. But once he succeeded in thrusting a helpful 
finger into a tiny section of the machinery of the 
world, with the very highest intention and with the 
most perfect success, but with a most startling and 
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unexpected result He let in the light and produced 
a greater darkness. The catastrophe was due to 
no lapse on his part, he could not possibly have fore- 
seen it, and it is not possible that he will ever forget it. 

He was lying one day on the sweet-scented 
carpet of needles under the pines above Saas-Miirrn, 
with the dull roar of the waterfall droning peace in 
his ears, and long tumbled leagues of valley and 
mountain in front And he was thinking how very 
much pleasanter it was — from the purely aesthetic 
point of view — to look at God's glorious handiwork 
from this eyrie of Saas-Miirrn, than to view His 
problems at close quarters in Harley Street 

Then he heard voices just below him, and as his 
cure had reached the stage of interest in his neigh- 
bours, he craned over to see who came. 

Two small girls and a boy. He remembered 
seeing them about the village while his cure was still 
in progress. The boy had specially caught his eye 
because he was blind. He had said to himself that 
he would look into that matter presently. 

The children came along without seeing him, and 
he could hear their chatter. 

One of the girls was in advance. She was light 
of foot and graceful as a chamois. She disdained 
the rough path, but skipped from rock to rock along- 
side it. She was very pretty, and her long brown 
plait of hair fell below her waist She held the end 
of the plait in her hands as she skipped, as though 
she liked the feel of it 

"Come on then, you two," she cried in French, 
for Saas-MUrrn is on the French side. " But, truly, 
you are slow." 
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"But — see you— Antoinette — " panted the othej 
girl deprecatingly, and toiled on without completing 
her apology. 

It was so very obvious. In the first place, she 
was lame of one leg. In the next place, her back 
was bent and misshapen. And, finally, she was 
carefully leading the blind boy by the hand, and 
watching his feet so warily that at times she stumbled 
herself. 

She was not pretty, but her voice was like a 
flute, clear and soft and very sweet Helme looked 
again at her face when he heard her voice, and had 
to confess to himself that she certainly was not even 
passably good-looking. Heavy features, snub nose, 
rather large mouth, but large redeeming blue eyes f 
hair invisible under a blue doth capote which was 
tied close under her chin and came down over her 
shoulders. An extremely quaint and old-motherly 
little woman, but evidently tender-hearted from her 
extreme solicitude for the blind boy. 

The boy was apparently a year or two older 
than the girls, and had the quiet, vacant face of the 
born-blind. With one hand he held tightly by the 
hand that led him, and with the other he groped 
and helped himself along by the side-rocks of the 
path. 

* Her brother, no doubt," said Helme to himself. 
"And she, I should say, is cr/tin" He looked at 
the child again carefully, and promptly corrected 
himself. " No. Probably only gottri. She could 
not be critin with eyes like that. I must see what 
I can do for the boy." 

Then the children passed out of sight below him 
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in the direction of the Trou aux Loups— the bottom- 
less pit into which the foaming white jet of the 
Faulbach disappears in misty thunder — and he lay 
back on the soft pine needles and speculated on the 
probabilities of magnesian limestone in the adjacent 
mountains. 

Presently he got up and went along to the Trou. 
There was a soothing fascination in the ceaseless 
rush of the white water and its tumultuous disap- 
pearance into the grey mist of the chasm. The 
effect was distinctly hypnotic. 

He found the children there, the lame girl and 
blind boy sitting hand-in-hand on a ledge facing 
the curve of the fall, the pretty Antoinette dancing 
about the edge of the abyss and hurling rocks into 
it whenever she could light on a loose one. 

Speech was impossible there. The fall dominated 
every other sound. The small girl stood up as he 
approached, and dragged her companion up in front 
of her. He motioned to her to sit down, and sat 
himself down beside them. 

Antoinette saw him out of the corner of her eye, 
as he very well perceived, and she forthwith pro- 
ceeded to skip about so close to the edge, and with 
so evident an eye to effect, that he found himself 
a trifle nervous lest she should slip in, and said 
stoutly to himself that if she did he most certainly 
would not follow her. 

He watched the other two observantly. The 
boy's blank face turned intently to the noise of 
the fall. It seemed to strain after the sight of it 
The small girl gazed at it with grave wide eyes. 
These two also unconsciously felt its hypnotizing 
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influence. Pretty Antoinette alone seemed to regar 
it simply as a receptacle for rocks and a backgroun 
for herself. 

Presently the small girl rose impulsively, an< 
with a quaint little obeisance, an odd mixture o 
bow and curtsey, she dragged her charge away 
Helme followed them. These two interested hin 
more than the pretty Antoinette's nerve-trying antics 

"You are a very careful little person/ 1 said Helmc 
to the lame girl, as soon as the sound of the fall hac 
become no more than a deep diapason undertone. 

"He is blind, m'sieur," said the fluty voice, by 
way of complete explanation, and with a quick, shy 
up-glance from the straight blue eyes. 

"Your brother?" 

"Oh no, m'sieur. He is Antoine Stern. I am 
Antoinette Duchesne. They call me Nette." 

11 And the other is Antoinette also ? " 

" Antoinette Caron, m'sieur." 

" And how long have you been blind, my boy ? " 
to Antoine. 

" I was born so, m'sieur. But I can see more than 
some." 

* What can you see ? " 

" I can see the light, and I can see the dark. It 
must be terrible to be always in the dark." 

"lama doctor of eyes from London. Sometimes, 
with the help of the good God, I can help blind 
people to see a little. Will you let me look at your 
eyes?" 

The boy let go Nette's hand and groped im- 
pulsively for the speaker's, as though to grasp so 
great a chance at once. 
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The moment her hand was released little Nette 
sank down among the rocks, and crouched there 
with her big blue eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
others. 

Helme took the boy's face between his cool, 
strong hands, and looked long and carefully into the 
clouded eyes. 

"Perhaps I can help thee a little," he said at 
last 

And a fervent "Oh, m'sieurl" burst simultan- 
eously from both children's lips. 

" I am sure thou canst, m'sieur," said Antoine. 
" I can feel it in thy hands. Man Dieu / I think I see 
better already." 

Then Antoinette, having no audience to play to, 
came skipping down the path, and Antoine heard 
her, and cried — 

" Listen, then, Antoinette I The good doctor is 
going to open my eyes so that I shall see like thee, 
and I shall skip and run like thee, and we will climb 
the mountains together, and I shall know blue and 
green and red like thee, and I shall see the sunsets 
thou tellest of. Oh, mon Dieut" and he choked at 
thought of it all. 

" Perhaps, I said ! " said Helme, warningly. " I 
will do my best, and we will hope. I will speak to 
thy parents." 

"Alknsl" cried the merry Antoinette. "That 
will be splendid for thee, Antoine. Come along and 
we will tell the good news below ; " and she caught 
his hand and dragged him along the path. 

u Have care ! Have care, Antoinette ! " cried the 
little Nette from her crouching-place, and there was 
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a shriller note in the fluty pipe, "Thou wilt tumb) 
him ! Ah, now, there you are !" as Antoine trippe 
over a rock and fell sprawling and groping, and sh 
nipped from her lair like a lame rabbit, and hobble 
painfully down to where Antoinette, with murmur 
half petulant, half apologetic, was industriously re 
habilitating the fallen one. 

"But thou art not thoughtful, then, Antoinette, 
said little Nette, reprovingly, as she took the boy' 
hand in hers and led him cautiously down, watching 
his feet and missing her own. 

" I cannot creep like a caterpillar," said Antoin 
ette. " The good God made me to dance ; " and she 
skipped down the rocks like a chamois. 

Helme took the boy's other hand and they got 
on faster. 

" You are fond of the waterfall," he said to the 
girl, by way of drawing her out, for she interested 
him greatly. 

" But yes, m'sieur," she replied shyly. * It draws 
one. But when one looks too long one has a wish to 
jump in and see where it all goes to. They say the 
hole has no bottom. 19 

"It is a very deep hole that has no bottom/ 1 said 
Helme, smiling, 

"But yes, tnon Dieut It would be terrible to 
fall in and be going down and down, always and 
always, and never getting anywhere." 

From his landlady he made inquiries about the 
children, and learned that the boy, Antoine, was son 
of one of the leading men of the little community, 
and Antoinette daughter of another, while little Nette 
was an orphan, living with an uncle and aunt, who 
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were none too pleased with the burden, but kept her 
through fear of odium from the neighbours. 

" The poor mite I " said his hostess. " Life is none 
too soft for her with her foot and her back, and she 
is gotirt, too. Ah ! you perceived it ? She is very shy, 
and she hates to be noticed. Clever with her fingers, 
too, and thoughtful, and of a very good heart. When 
the good God pleases to take her she will make an 
angel of the best But the road will be hard for her 
till that time comes. Mafai, yes ! Poor little object ! " 

Helmewent across in the evening to see Antoine's 
parents. 

He found the boy and little Nette sitting on a low 
bench by the door, she busily instructing him in the 
art of weaving mats out of coloured straws, he work- 
ing evidently more perfunctorily than usual. 

" What hast thou then, Antoine ? " cried the little 
teacher, as Helme came round the corner. "Thy 
clumsy fingers are all thumbs to-night ; and thou art 
mixing the colours, stupid 1 " 

"But if I get my eyes, Nette, I shall not need it," 
said the boy, eagerly. M I shall work like other men, 
and climb the mountains, and hunt the chamois. 
Perhaps I shall go away to the towns like Jean- 
Marie, or away to England as Pierre did." 

That possibility had apparently not struck Nette 
before. She gazed at him with open mouth and a 
stricken look in her eyes. 

"Thou wouldst be much better to stop at home/' 
she said at last. 

"Why, then ?" 

" Those who go away to the towns never come 
back." 
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14 Because they are happier there, then?" said tl 
boy, quickly. 

" I do not know. But they are lost to those wt 
stay behind." 

Antoine's father and mother leaped at the ide 
of their boy being made whole, and were profiu 
in their expressions of gratitude for the bai 
possibility. 

Helme never travelled without a set of instn 
ments, since long experience had taught him h 
might regret the lack if he left them behind. Wit 
him no opportunity of healing was to be throw 
away. But then he was an enthusiast and the mos 
' tender-hearted of men. 

He fixed the following day for the operation, an< 
performed it with perfect success. 

" He will see/' he said to the anxious father an< 
mother, when at last he came out of the quiet roon 
where the boy still lay sleeping under the chloroform 
And the father breathed a fervent " Dieu ntercit 
and the mother gave a thankful sob. 

He gave them careful directions as to the band 
ages and so on, and went out into the sunshine, gia< 
at heart to think of one more life brightened througl 
the skill God had given him. And as he stepped ou 
of the door he nearly fell over little Nette, crouching 
by the step. She looked up at him eagerly, and h< 
nodded cheerfully, and said, "It is all right, little 
Nette." 

" He sees ?" she asked, with a startled gasp. 

"Not yet. But he will see. It will be a week 
before the bandages can come off. Then he will 
sec 
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She gave a sigh of relief— at the success of the 
operation, he supposed — and he left her still crouching 
by the step. 

It was strange, very strange — he thought much 
of it afterwards — how sensitive the little creature was 
when she was alone. Guiding Antoine, and watching 
his steps warily lest he should stumble, she would 
push along, regardless of who might be looking. 
But alone, she would sit by the hour in a little 
cramped heap rather than allow herself to be seen 
crawling laboriously about. 

Was it just shy pride, he wondered ? for pride takes 
many forms and chooses the strangest habitations. 
Or was it simple timidity and hyper-self-conscious- 
ness — only another name for pride, after all, he said 
to himself— that made her so keen to hide her defects 
from stranger eyes f Certain it was that she was 
sensitive to the point of self-suppression, and of a 
shyness that would sink into the earth sooner than 
be made the object of pity. 

A strange little creature — a heart of gold in a 
misshapen pot of clay. 

But if she could not skip and run like Antoinette 
and the rest, and could not even crawl without excit- 
ing pity, her fingers were gifted with fairy powers. 
Out of next to nothing she could produce beauty. 
From her bundles of coloured straws she would weave 
mats and baskets and little picture-frames, of infinite 
variety and wonderful beauty. You may see some 
of them on the walls of Maurice Helme's study in 
Harley Street still, and he would not part with them 
for much money. Sometimes he remembers that he 
never paid for them. But I think if he were able to 
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say as much to Nette herself, she would simply si 
and say, " Antoine sees" 

Next day, when he visited his patient to rei 
the bandages and repeat his cautions to the mot 
he found Nette crouching silently on a stool 
Antoine's side, with sober face and solemn e] 
And when he had done, he said — 

" Take me for a walk, Nette, won't you ? I 
lonely all by one's self." 

She looked up at him quickly, as though to 
if he was quizzing her, and shook her head grave 
No one, unless perhaps Antoine, had ever asked 1 
for her company before. He tried to coax her, 1 
she would not move. 

u Well, well," he said at last, " in six days m< 
you will be able to show Antoine the way up to t 
Fall." And he went out, wondering somewhat 
the supernatural gravity of the child. 

So the slow days passed, and each day he fou 
her crouching on her stool by Antoine's side, a: 
each day tried to coax her out, and never on 
succeeded. 

And each time he saw her there he tried to che 
her by knocking off a day, and it was, "only fi 
days now!"— "only four!"— "only three!" Ai 
still she remained supernaturally grave, and he cou 
not make head or tail of it 

Then, when but two days of darkness remain* 
for Antoine, and the boy's eagerness to try this ne 
wonderful sight was almost painful to see and listc 
to, Helme, making his usual visit to the cottage, t 
his surprise found the merry Antoinette in Nette 
accustomed place. 
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sws it was the first time he had seen her there since 
Antoine's imprisonment, and it was only a very brief 
enef -visit she was paying. Darkened rooms and invalids 
>tiff were not much to Antoinette's taste, 
1 fr She was chattering blithely, as usual, and he 
??<* could not but contrast her spirit with that of the 

other girl. 
It i « it will be splendid when thou seest, Antoine," 
she was saying when he came in. " Thou wilt skip 
stt about the rocks as I do, and we shall no longer have 
el/- to drag thee about by the hand. And we will climb 
h® the mountains together, and I will show thee where 
t> u: the edelweiss grows. And thou shalt see the ava- 
lanches tumbling down across there. And thou shalt 
oft S ee the sunsets, and thou wilt know what red and 
the green and blue are. And thou wilt see ME." 
a- That was the gist of her chatter, and to Helme 
little Nette's silent sympathy was the more gracious 
\M and comely. 

nd Wondering what had become of her, he climbed 

)#' at last to his favourite lounging-place above the 

Fall, and there he saw the child crouching on the 

# slab where he had sat that first day with her and 
ve Antoine. 

id He watched the sober little figure for a time as 

Id it sat gazing fixedly at the rush of white water, and 

then went down and joined her. 

d She threw a quick shy glance at him as he came, 

w and the blood rushed into the plain little face, and 

# she sat and stared silently at the crashing white 

# water. 

$ He took her nervous little hand in his, and 

smoothed and patted it till it stopped twitching, for 
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speech was impossible there, and he wanted to sh 
that he felt for her. 

A dim idea of what might be in her had coi 
into his heart as the result of much puzzling 01 
the matter, and it was in his mind to help her 
he could. 

So presently he drew her away against her wi 
and seated her on a rock out of too close hearir 
of the Fall, and sat down beside her. 

Below them lay the weather-browned roofs of tl 
houses, which looked as though the merry Antoinett 
had been pelting them with rocks from the mountaii 
top. And before them, far away below the dip c 
the plateau, the valley shimmered mazily in th 
sunshine, and above them the mighty dazzling black 
and whites of the mountain soared up into the blue 
and beyond, far away, a wild tumultuous sea of snowj 
peaks gleamed frostily against the unflawed sky. 

" Art thou not glad, then, that Antoine will see 
little one? " he asked gently. 

"But yes, monsieur— — " And he saw the little 
lip quiver pitifully, and he thought the blue eyes 
were full of tears, but he would not have looked for 
the world. 

"But not all glad?" 

" But yes ! But yes 1 " she sobbed vehemently, 
as though she found it necessary to contradict some- 
thing within her with exceeding fierceness. 

"But not all quite glad?" he persisted with an 
object. 

« But yes— yes. All quite glad." And the little 
head dropped, and she sobbed convulsively. 

" See, my little Nette," he said, when she grew 
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quiet again, "you will have a great work to do for 
Antoine. When he sees through his new eyes every- 
thing will be strange to him. It will be as if he were 
born into a new life. And you will have to teach 
him what things are. It is difficult for you and me 
to imagine the strangeness of it all. Just think of 
seeing the blue sky for the first time, Nette. Think 
of looking up at that mighty mountain, and the 
snow and the glaciers. I should not wonder if 
Antoine is frightened at it all at first. And it will 
be for you to explain it all to him. And he will 
see your dear little face, and the merry Antoinette ; 
and he will not know you — you will both be so very 
different from what he has always thought you. 
Why— why ! What is this, little one ? " 

She had been gazing out vaguely with wandering 
eyes while he spoke. Now she suddenly broke 
again into a passion of weeping which shook her 
convulsively. 

* Nette ! Dear little Nette I " he said gently. 

" Yes, he will see me I " she cried stormily, and 
her face was very pitiful to look at * He will see 
me, and he will see Antoinette. And when he sees 
me he will hate to look at me. He will — he will I " 
she cried with growing vehemence. " For Antoinette 

is beautiful — and I — man Dieu / See what I am " 

And in a paroxysm of self-loathing she tore off the 
little blue capote and showed . the hideous swelling 
on her neck. "That is what I am !— that !— that ! 
O God! O God!" she sobbed, "I cannot bear it! 
He will hate me. He will loathe me ; " and she flung 
herself down on the grass, and shook as if her heart 
was breaking. 
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Her tragic vehemence startled him. By dint | 
much thought he had fathomed somewhat of th 
which was troubling the great little soul, and 1 
believed it was better that it should find vent. Bi 
this outbreak of overwhelming passion went beyon 
his imagining. 

He set himself quietly to soothe her. "Littl 
Nette," he said softly, "there are things we cai 
none of us understand. If I had made you, perhaps 
I should have made you as beautiful as the soul that 
is in you. But the good God thought otherwise, and 
He never makes mistakes. Most people have some 
cross to bear, and it is better to have a beautiful soul 
than only a beautiful body. And do you know why, 
little Nette? It is because, when this life is done 
with — and it is a very short life for the best of us — 
then the beautiful soul will live on and on in its 
beauty for ever. It will have no troublesome back, 
and no crooked leg, and no painful swollen neck, 
but it will be all graceful and beautiful as all the 
angels are." 

She lay prone where she had flung herself, a poor 
little misshapen fragment of the Perfect Craftsman's 
workmanship. And even Helme, with all his faith 
in the goodness and wisdom of God, shook his head 
pitifully and found his heart crying, " Why? Why ?" 

And if he, strong man as he was, how much more 
she, who had to bear it all in the flesh, while he but 
looked upon it ? 

He knew not how to comfort her, but he would 
not leave her till she was herself again, and that was 
not until the shadows had crept up the opposite 
mountain-sides, and the white peaks above had 
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melted from crimson to rose, and from rose to tender 
pink, and from pink had faded to ashen grey. 

Then he placed his hand on her head, and 
smoothed the brown hair which he had never seen 
before, and found it soft and silky but thin from its 
too-jealous covering. 

M Come, little Nette, M he said at last. "You must 
not lie here. May the good God help you to bear 
your burden, dear ! " and he bent over her and kissed 
her cheek, and she sat up suddenly. It struck him 
that she had probably never been kissed in her life 
before. 

Very slowly and with trembling hands she put on 
the little blue capote. One string was broken and 
knotted to the other. 

" That is all true about the beautiful soul living 
on for ever ? " she asked abruptly. 

"It is all true, my child. Some time you will 
know it. Now let us go home, and you will trouble 
no more about this." And they went down the 
mountain-side together, the strong man holding the 
child's hand in his. 

The next day, when he went in to see Antoine, 
he found Nette in her old place on the footstool by 
his side. Her face was very sober and she did not 
speak. He was glad to see her there, however, and 
took it as a sign that she had got the better of her 
trouble. 

Antoine did most of the talking that day, and 
that was perhaps not unnatural. Most of us would 
talk about it if our desired heaven — whatever it 
might be— were but one day ahead. 

* Only one more day I " shouted the boy, as soon 
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as he heard Helme's step. " To-morrow I shall s 
see, see!" 

" Keep quiet and dofft disturb those bandages, 
maybe you won't," said Helme. 

" I shall see ! " he cried exuberantly. " Think 
it, Nette I I shall see thee, little one, whom I ha 
never seen in my life, and the mother, and my fath< 
and Antoinette. And the good doctor— 99 he add* 
in a tone of reminiscent apology, as though he he 
almost forgotten him. 

"Ah, little rascal I Thou hadst almost forgottc 
the good doctor," said Helme, with a cheerful laugi 
" It is the good doctor's grim face that thou wilt s< 
first of all, and it will probably frighten thee int 
a fit" 

"It is not grim," positively asserted Antoim 
" No face will be grim to me when I can see. An 
I shall see the mountains and the valley and th 
waterfall. Thou must take me to see the waterfal 
at once, Nette, and the great black mouth that ha 

no bottom. And I shall see " Ail day long h< 

was recounting the things he would see on tin 
morrow, and Helme was well pleased with his work 
and more easy in his mind about little Nette nou 
that she had gone back to Antoine's side. 

And so the next day came. A great day foi 
Antoine, and for Maurice Helme, and for little Nette 
Duchesne, — the greatest day in their lives for some 
of them. 

Helme went over early to the cottage, for he 
knew the boy's impatience would be almost beyond 
bearing. 

" He has not slept a minute all night," said the 
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anxious mother. "All day and all night he has been 
talking of nothing but the things he would see 
to-day." 

Helme nodded. "That was to be expected. 
Now we will see, and then, please God, he will 

SvC 

He went into the lower room, with some pairs of 
strong glasses in his hand, and the mother and father 
sat in rigid expectation in the outer, not daring even 
to look at one another, so great was their anxiety. 

They heard the boy's shout of welcome. Then 
murmured talk, and they held their breath, lest the 
minutest sound should disturb matters in the other 
room, or hinder their own instant hearing of the 
good news. 

Murmurs from the inner room, — silence — Good 
God ! could the operation have failed after all ? 

A goat bleated shrilly outside. The father made 
a quick gesture, as if he would have killed it It 
sounded like the derisive laughter of an evil spirit 

Then the inner silence was broken by a great 
rapt sigh, — " Mon Dieut men Dieu /" — and then 
their boy's voice cried in a great glad shout, "I 
seel I see ("and the inner door opened and the 
doctor beckoned them in. 

He just waited to catch again that wonderful 
eager look of curiosity on the boy's face as his father 
and mother came in — that was his fee for the 
operation — and then he went out to find Nette and 
tell her the good news. 

She was nowhere about. He looked in all her 
usual corners, and then set off instantly up the hill. 
She would probably be at the Fall, wrestling again 
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with that which was in her. His heart was very sot 
for the child, but she had a great little soul, he sal 
to himself, and she would get over it 

He saw her at last, crouched on the soft bed o 
sweet-smelling pine needles where he loved to li< 
himself looking out over the wonderful valley. 

She saw him coming and stood up, a plaintive 
crooked little figure. He never forgot her as she 
looked just then. 

He waved his hand gaily to tell her all was well, 
and she instantly came hobbling down the path 
which led past the Fall to meet him. 

He climbed panting up the rocky way that led 
to the Trou, just as she came in at the other side. 

She waved her hand to him with a pathetic little 
gesture and walked straight into the awful black hole 
that had no bottom. 

"God! God! God ! " cried Helme, and stumbled 
forward to the brink of the chasm. 

He lay down breathless, and peered into the 
boiling mist 

The white water foamed into the hole without 
a change in its awful note. The mist hid everything. 

Helme dragged himself on his knees to the slab 
where little Nette had sat that first day, and laid his 
forehead on it, and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 
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« IT E'S late to-night," said Miss Tabitha. 

11 "Two minutes later than last night, and 
last night he was a minute and a half later than the 
night before/' said brother Matt, from his sofa. " We 
must put it plainly to him that this kind of thing 
won't do, Tabby. He's getting into bad habits, and 
as the twig is bent — you know. I must certainly 
see to it. Ah I here he comes now 1 Phil, my boy/' 
as the bent twig came quietly into the room, "this 
kind of thing won't do, you know. You are two and 
a half minutes behind time. Tabby there was getting 
feverish. Quite two points above normal, I could see 
by her nose, and I was on the point of coming out 
to look for you. If you don't want your anxious 
family on your track, cultivate the grace of punctu- 
ality. It is the politeness of princes." 

11 I'm sorry," said brother Phil, smiling at them, 
as he very gently shook some rain-drops off his thin 
overcoat and hung it up behind the door, and then 
proceeded to wipe his old silk hat very carefully with 
a red and brown bandanna handkerchief. 

It was a very watery smile, and yet there was 
something indefinably sweet about it The same 
qualities pervaded him. He was tall and thin and 
slightly bent, fifty-five if he was a day— Miss Tabitha 

45 
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could have given you chapter and verse for it in 2 
second — and his manner was mild and subdued, a« 
though he were used to being sat upon. His face 
was clean-shaven, all except a tiny grey whiskei 
below each ear — just a kind of hint that he could 
beard himself like a pard if he cared to let himself 
go. It was rather a long face, very simple and open, 
and it looked longer from the fact of his brow extend- 
ing right over the crown to the back of his head — a 
truly noble forehead There was so much of it It 
stood up out of a little bristle of surrounding grey 
hair like a very big egg out of a very meagre nest. 
And he had a habit of caressing it with his open 
palm from front to back whenever he was bothered, 
as though the gentle friction had a soothing effect on 
its contents — which it doubtless had. 

" We were— er— a little later than usual in closing 
up to-night/ 9 he said, as he smilingly finished off the 
hat, w and the pavements were slippery with the 
rain." 

"Business brisking up? 19 asked brother Matt. 

* Or have some of your young men been asking 
off early again to go to parties and you stopped 
to do their work?" said Miss Tabby from the 
hearth, where she was kneeling devotionally before 
a frying-pan. 

"Or did that wretched little imp miscopy your 
letters and you had to do them all over again? 
Come, sir, account for yourself. Why were you kept 
in ? " from brother Matt 

"Er— no. It was just that we were a bit later 
than usual in getting through," smiled brother Phil. 
" Ah ! " sniffing delightedly, as Miss Tabby rose from 
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her knees and placed a hot plate before him, with 
its golden-brown treasure still sizzling and crackling 
from her deft manipulations. " If there's one thing 
I like better than another it's a herring cooked as you 
cook 'em, Tabby;" and his thin nostrils positively 
quivered over the scent of the evening sacrifice. 
" If the Prince of Wales could taste this now — 
with my appetite — he'd make you a Countess on the 
spot" 

"A nice pair of fools he'd make of us both/ 9 
laughed Miss Tabby, blushing from her intimacy with 
the fire. "But I'm sure if I couldn't cook a herring 
by this time, it'd be something funny." 

"You've cooked plenty, Tabby," said brother 
Matt 

"And every one of them has been a — er — a 

shay " 

" Chef-d'oeuvre? supplied Matt 
"Exactly. A shay douvre. Your talents are 
wasted, my dear, in so narrow a sphe re " 

"Not so long as you enjoy them so, Phil. I'd 
sooner see you enjoy them than ten Prince of Waleses. 
He'd only turn up his nose at them." 

"Not when he smelt them. He couldn't if he 
tried to. De-lic-ious 1 " and he bent over his slim 
dish and picked out the bones delicately. " That 
bit of roe is fit for the Queen 1 It's really almost too 
good to eat" 

But he ate it with great enjoyment all the same, 
and by taking very large bites of bread to very small 
pieces of fish he made an excellent meal He was 
dallying, with the air of a '47-port connoisseur, over 
his second cup of tea, when brother Matt plugged 
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him between wind and water with his regular evening 
question — 

* Any news, Phil ? How's old Blore ? Not drunk 
himself into a fit yet, or you'd have come in with a 
face like a fiddle. I'm expecting to hear of it every 
night" 

"There's nothing very striking, I think. I didn't 
get a sight of the paper tonight. But there seemed 
nothing much on the bills. The Irish members were 
on the rampage again last night It strikes me we'll 
really have to let them have a try at Home Rule yet, 
you know " 

" Rubbish, my boy ! Now, see here " 

And brother Matt took the bait like a starving 
trout, and the usual discussion ensued, and Mr. Blore 
was buried and forgotten under the flow of his 
eloquence and the weight of his arguments. 

And for the moment brother Phil's mind was 
relieved. 

When he had quite finished, he hastened to get 
out a battered old chess-board and a set of veteran 
chessmen which needed the intimacy of long acquaint- 
ance to distinguish their various relationships, and 
Matt and he were speedily lost in the thoughtful 
consideration of their game. And Miss Tabby, when 
she had washed up, sat down with her knitting and 
watched them with interest and understanding. 

The game put a stop to Mattt's chatter and pointed 
questionings, and the silence was grateful to brother 
Phil to-night. 

For poor old Blore — the wine-merchant in Crump 
Street, in whose service Theophilus had been since 
he was fifteen — had cut his throat in his private 
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office that afternoon, and that meant an end, not only 
of himself, but of the business, and of the slender 
salary which had kept three simple souls alive in 
two small rooms in Vauxhall Bridge Road. And 
Theophilus of the simple, childlike face had loitered 
on his way home, laboriously constructing white lies 
wherewith to meet brother Matf s usual kind inquiry 
after Mr. Blore's health, and rejecting them one after 
another as being too anaemic for Mart's consumption 
and too full-blooded for his own conscience. 

For, as he said to himself, it would take a little 
time to wind the business up. It had been going 
down for a long time past, but there were a great 
many accounts to get in. In fact, it was the difficulty 
of getting money from people in the West End, who 
drank wine much quicker than they paid for it, which 
had brought the firm to the knife-edge and occasioned 
that dreadful scene in the private office that afternoon. 

Theophilus did not quite know whose business it 
would be to wind things up now that the clock was 
run down. But no one knew as much about those 
accounts as he did, and he said to himself, with the 
mild pugnacity of an old ewe defending its latest 
offspring, that he'd make a fight for it, or he'd know 
the reason why. They could, at all events, trust a 
man who had been with the firm for over forty years, 
and whose writing was so neat and his figuring so 
exquisite that they now and again made a momentary 
impression even on the recalcitrants of the West End 
as they dropped them into the fire. 

And when everything was cleaned up — ugh I 
the very words brought back the recollection of 
what he had come upon in the private office that 
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afternoon, and sent a shiver through the thin ovei 
coat — well, when the business was wound up and al 
the accounts got in — that is, as many of them as eve 
would be got in by anything short of committa 
orders or the day of judgment — by that time h< 
would have found something else to do. At leas 
he hoped so — he fervently hoped so. 

And there was no need to worry those at hom< 
any sooner than was absolutely necessary. Of course 
he was — well, yes, if he was put into a corner, he 
would have to confess to being over forty. But he 
was an excellent accountant and trustworthy to the 
last farthing. And qualities such as those could 
never go a-begging for long. He would be looking 
about him while things were being wound up, and it 
would be pretty odd if he couldn't pick up something 
or other. He might even get a bit higher salary. 
Mr. Blore — peace be with him ! — had often promised 
him a rise. And that the frequent promise had 
never materialized into actual fact had been entirely 
the fault of those thoughtless people in the gay and 
giddy West, who found it so much easier to drink 
their wine than to pay for it 

And so by the time he got home his face was no 
longer than ordinary, and the two who waited for 
him saw nothing out of the common in his appear- 
ance, and he wrestled with Brother Matt over the 
Irish problem— which he was utterly sick of himself 
and did not care twopence about, and then over the 
dilapidated chess-board — and so kept clear of more 
delicate ground. 

Matthias, you see, had come to grief ten years 
before, and had been laid on the shelf— or, to speak 
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more correctly, on the old horse-hair sofa — ever since. 
He had been clerk to a firm of solicitors and was 
getting on well, when, running down a steep flight of 
stone steps in the Law Courts one day, he slipped 
and went bumping to the bottom and damaged his 
spine beyond repair. He did a little copying now 
and again when he could get it, and would have 
done anything in his power to help. But it was his 
bitter lot to lie still and do next to nothing, which is 
the very hardest work in the world. All he could do 
was to try to bear himself cheerfully, and maybe that 
was a tougher fight than many a more showy one. 

Miss Tabitha, who came between the brothers in 
point of age, "did for them " as no other could have 
done. When Matt met with his accident and ceased 
to be a wage-earner, she proposed getting a position 
as housekeeper somewhere, and indeed did so for a 
time. But she was miserable, and she knew Matt 
was miserable, alone all day and with never a body, 
much less a soul, to speak to. And Phil was miser- 
able too, though, in the monthly stress of getting out 
and sending off those useless accounts to people who 
never paid, he had not as much time to be miserable 
in as the others. 

The valiant Matt was sinking into moroseness 
when Phil prevailed on Miss Tabitha to throw up 
her situation and come back home and take care of 
them. His salary was not large, but they could get 
along on it, and Mr. Blore had promised him a rise, 
and as soon as things picked up a bit he would most 
certainly remind him of it in a way which he could 
not overlook. 

So Miss Tabby came home, and they celebrated 
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her return as the prodigal's father did his son's, 
And if, for the best of good reasons, they did not 
kill any fatted calf, they at all events cracked a 
bottle of unusually fine port — '51, Phil assured them 
it was, and really very little inferior to '47, if you 
didn't happen to know the difference. Miss Tabitha 
exclaimed at the extravagance. But then it was an 
occasion, you see, and even a head book-keeper may, 
once in a while and for reason so ample, treat his 
friends to a bottle of '51 port when he buys it at 
lowest wholesale price and pays for it, and moreover 
pays cash, and so obtains fullest possible discount. 
The West End people pay— or at all events are 
charged — a very much higher price for it ; but then 
even those who do eventually pay must of course 
bear part of the burden of those who fail to pay at 
all, and ripe old age in accounts, like ripe old age in 
port, has to be taken into consideration. And if a 
head book-keeper, paying cash on the nail, cannot 
procure a bottle of the best for once in a way, Mr. 
Theophilus Pook would have liked to know the 
reason why. 

What an evening they had 1 They actually sat 
up into the small hours of the morning, sipping that 
bottle of port and enjoying their reunion. But as 
a matter of fact, the flavour of it all was in their 
mouths for years afterwards, and the fragrance of 
it never entirely left them. 

Miss Tabitha, under the persuasive influence of 
her share of that apparently bottomless bottle, told 
them many strange and amusing stories of her house- 
keeping experiences. She had had a very good 
position, had given very faithful service^ and had 
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no faults to find, though her quick, kindly eyes 
had not failed to light on many. But she was 
devoutly thankful to exchange her alien grandeur 
for the narrow comforts of home, and she lacked 
neither heart nor words in the expression of it 

And now, by reason of the tardiness of the 
West-Enders and the expedition of Mr. Blore, the 
narrowly balanced happiness of the little home was 
in danger. 

Theophilus stoutly maintained the contrary in his 
own mind, and even argued the family fortunes on 
to a higher level than they had ever attained before. 
But deep down in his heart there was a little cold 
spot of doubt, which he resolutely turned his mental 
back upon, but which he could not thereby entirely 
get rid of, any more than a man may be quit of a 
boil on the neck by declining to recognize it as such, 
or denying its existence. 

"Fifty-five! Fifty-five!" throbbed the little 
cold spot, and refused to be either ignored or 
comforted. 

The idiosyncrasies of Irish politics and the old 
chess-board carried him safely through that first 
night, however, and he was very early at the office in 
Crump Street next morning, determined to fight to 
the death for his own hand and place, and all that 
depended on them. * 

He had himself carried word of the catastrophe 
to the firm's lawyers the previous day, and they had 
promptly taken matters in hand An accountant 
was to meet him there that morning and go into 
things, and all the way down from Vauxhall Bridge 
Road he was wondering what kind of a man the 
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accountant would be, and how he would get on 
with him. 

He had spruced himself up to the very best of his 
ability, and done everything his simple ingenuity 
could suggest towards rejuvenation. But after all 
was done, he had to confess that his looks implied 
the proximity, at all events, of middle age. Still 
"old heads on young shoulders" was a good business 
maxim, and he tried hard to straighten out the 
bend that years had worked into his back, and 
stepped out briskly with a view to impressing himself 
with the impression he desired to produce on the 
accountant 

Accountants as a class he did not much favour, 
though — Mr. Blore's ways having been old-fashioned 
like his best wines — he had never had very much to 
do with them. Now and again, indeed, at long 
intervals, a progressive spasm had possessed the firm, 
and an accountant had been turned on to the books. 
None of them had ever found anything wrong with 
his accounts, but at best they seemed a distrustful 
race, bred on hard facts and harder figures, and 
inclined to look upon every other figurer as a rogue 
until they had failed, with all their strivings, to prove 
him so. They had occasionally found fault with his 
old-time methods, but they were the methods he and 
Mr. Blore had been accustomed to all their lives, and 
they were never changed. 

This particular accountant, however, turned out 
better than he expected. He was the head of a big 
firm in the City, wore a very shiny hat and new tan 
kids, and left most of the detail work of his business 
to his trusty clerks. He himself played oracle at big 
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company meetings, and amused himself by popping 
at odd times into the various offices where his satel- 
lites were at work, just to make sure that they were 
duly earning his guineas and their own fractions 
thereof, and maybe to drop a word of caution into 
their ears against such undue haste in getting through 
their jobs as might militate against the exact per- 
formance thereof. 

He listened attentively to all Mr. Pook had to 
say, requested him to draw out a balance-sheet as 
speedily as possible, installed one of his clerks as 
Resident in the new protectorate, and went on his 
way. He gave no sign of his feelings or of having 
any, but Mr. Pook flattered himself that he had 
made a not unfavourable impression. 

He got on pleasantly enough with the Resident, 
who installed himself comfortably — after the manner 
of larger Residents — in Mr. Blore's private office, 
and smoked cigarettes, and let Mr. Pook do all the 
work, though he carefully checked all his figures. 

And each night Mr. Pook plodded away home 
with his heart beating w Fifty-five I fifty-five ! fifty- 
five!" to the minute, and somewhat intermittently 
at that, as hopes and fears played their various tunes 
on the strings. And at home he kept a cheerful 
countenance, and never dropped a disturbing word 
or permitted a sign of despondency which might 
have ruffled the calm of the little backwater. 

His conscience got hardened even to Brother 
Matt's inevitable questions as to the health of 
Mr. Blore, and preparations for the parrying of this 
vital thrust usually occupied all his thoughts between 
Crump Street and Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
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The balance-sheet duly made out, Mr. Accountant 
laid down the law and executed the judgments of 
necessity. The business could pay twenty shillings 
in the pound if the debts could be got in. But that 
little "if" made, as it so often does, just all the 
difference between twenty shillings and something 
very much less. It was that "if" which had cut 
Mr. Blore's throat 

Mr. Pook, consulted, as knowing more about the 
accounts and debtors than any man now alive, gave 
it as his opinion that they would need very careful 
handling; and managed, in the most delicate way 
imaginable, to convey the impression that he was the 
very man for the job. 

Mr. Accountant listened quietly to all he had to 
say, and then gave it as his opinion that, since the 
business was not to be carried on, leniency was un- 
necessary, and that the better plan was to put the 
whole of the accounts into the solicitors 9 hands, to be 
recovered with such promptness as the rigours of the 
law could enforce. 

The staff would be paid off forthwith, the stock 
disposed of by auction, and the place closed up. 

And Mr. Pook's heart, as he tramped home that 
night, beat its " fifty-five 1 fifty-five 1 " like the muffled 
drums at a funeral march. 

He had a month's wages in his purse, and this 
was so much larger a sum than he was in the habit 
of carrying on his own person on his own account, 
that he walked all the way home with his hand in 
his pocket, tightly grasping the money, as he always 
did when he went to the bank, though it was only 
two steps round the corner in Holborn. And the 
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burden of his wealth made him look askance at 
every one he met, lest he should have designs upon it. 

And he had a month's holiday before him. And 
then ? Ah, well, he must look round without loss 
of time. And — yes, he thought he would say nothing 
at home just yet ; not, in fact, until he had secured 
another place. It was no good upsetting them, and 
if he got — that is, when he got another place, all 
doubt as to the future would be past and the 
announcement would have lost its sting. 

He would just go on as usual — go down to town 
at the usual time, come home at the usual time, 
parry Mart's queries in the way he had grown 
hardened to, and in town he would see about getting 
another place at once. 

Mr. Accountant was a very decent fellow, after 
all. He had done what was possibly the best thing 
for the creditors, and he had promised Mr. Pook 
to remember him if anything turned up which he 
thought likely for him. And Mr. Pook was inclined 
to think, from the way he said it, that he would be 
as good as his word. He was not aware of the 
many thousands of similar promises Mr. Accountant 
had made in his time, nor of the infinitely small 
percentage of them that had ever been redeemed. 
And not knowing anything of this, and knowing, 
for his age — fifty-five! — really very little of human 
nature, and still less of accountants' nature — he had 
faith in that slim promise and rested his hopes upon 
it, determining all the same to do what he could on 
his own behalf) in case Mr. Accountant should have 
heard of nothing for him within the month. 

He boldly told Brother Matt that night that 
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Mr. Blore had gone on a journey and would b 
away for some time, and congratulated himself o\ 
the brilliancy of the stroke that relieved him of th 
necessity of white-lying for some days to come, o 
weeks if he chose to make it so. 

He went down the next day as usual, and, s< 
strong is the force of habit, found himself, before he 
knew it, outside the well-known door in Crump 
Street It was locked, however, and he no longei 
had the key or the right of entry. So, after gazing 
solemnly at it for a time, as one gazes at a friendly 
tombstone, he went on into Farringdon Street, and 
watched the boothmen gather from their roosting- 
pljtces and begin to spread out their wares. 

Small dealers as they were, and grimy and un- 
washen, they had their regular avocations and their 
regular places of business, and the sight of them 
brought home to him with new point the melancholy 
fact that he was out of work. He bent his steps 
at once towards Fleet Street, and made for the 
newspaper offices, with a vehemence that seemed 
to imply doubt as to the fixity of their tenures or 
the stability of their standings. 

He turned to the advertisement pages with 
feverish haste, and began a close hunt through their 
columns, with twisted brow and avidious finger, for 
the situation which he believed lay lurking there. 

The number of people wanting situations was 
appalling. It made his blood run cold. However, 
he went steadily through the smaller lists of vacan- 
cies, and picked out and made notes of some that 
seemed possible. None seemed quite what he wanted, 
and almost every one, with the bluff impertinence of 
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a highwayman of old, bade him stand and deliver as 
to his age, experience, and salary required. With 
the two last he would have no difficulty whatever, 
but to make an explicit statement of his age — either 
one way or the other, and signed with his name! 
H'm! well it is rather a nasty knock in the face 
when you are, say— over forty. 

He bought some decent paper and envelopes, 
and a pen, and a penny bottle of ink, and was for 
seeking some quiet corner at once in which to write 
his letters. It was distinctly odd to feel that he had 
no place to go to where he could even write a letter 
— he who had written letters at one desk for nearly 
forty — that is to say, for over twenty years. And it 
made him feel lonelier than he had ever felt in his 
life before. 

There were places within arm's length where he 
could have gone, but his sphere had been a very 
limited one, and he knew nothing about them. 

He thought of going to some small restaurant, 
and then frugally bethought him that that must 
entail some expense, even though it were but trifling, 
and that as he must eat during the day, he might as 
well postpone the writing till the eating-time, and so 
kill two birds with one stone. 

And so he wandered about in a very melancholy 
mood, seeing more of the bustling life of the great 
hive than ever he had had time to see before, and 
growing more and more depressed as the day wore 
on, and the invigorating effects of his breakfast 
wore off. 

He waited till the rush of mid-day diners should 
be over, and then sought out the quiet branch of a 
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huge catering company, and slipped into a remote 
corner, and, after careful consideration of the bill* 
of-fare, ordered coffee and roll and butter, at 
an inclusive cost of threepence-halfpenny, and nc 
gratuity to the waitress, by strict order of the 
Board 

He was exceedingly hungry, and the food was 
invitingly good. He dallied over it with enjoyment, 
and when he had assimilated the final crumbs felt 
strong enough to tackle his correspondence. 

His gentle request for permission to write a 
letter was graciously accorded by the energetic 
manageress, and he proceeded methodically to lay 
out his materials on his corner table, and set to 
work. 

The first letter took him a very long time. He 
began with a rough draft, and found himself in 
difficulties at once. 

Where was he to date from? Not from home, 
or the unheard-of arrival of letters there would arouse 
suspicion, and excite questioning. Not from his 
present resting-place, for business men do not date 
business letters from restaurants. He bit an inch off 
the end of his new penholder in the consideration of 
this perplexing problem. Finally decided to write 
his letters first, and then see the late Resident of 
Crump Street, as to the practicability of having the 
replies sent to the old address, and of getting a 
loan of the key each morning for the purpose of 
obtaining them. 

Qualifications and salary required! — they were 
easily set down. 

Now, as to age I Yes, that was something of a 
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facer. To state the plain fact in all the brutal 
simplicity of twin, curly figures was out of the 
question. It was to condemn himself unseen and 
unheard. He consumed another inch of penholder 
before that matter was settled. 

But, by degrees, and with much corrugation of 
brow, and much restless turning and twisting in his 
seat — the observant waitresses whisperingly decided 
that he was writing poetry or an offer of marriage — 
he evolved a statement which, while it fulfilled two- 
thirds of the obligations of the usual oath, left the 
remaining third lagging somewhat in the rear. It 
was, in truth, the truth, and nothing but the truth — 
but as to the whole truth ! Well 

It ran as follows: "In age I am something over 
forty, though unremitting attention to business duties 
in die somewhat confined atmosphere of a counting- 
house for close on twenty years has, perhaps, made 
me look somewhat older than I really am. But, in 
energy and unrelaxing diligence in the performance 
of all duties entrusted to my care, I can truthfully 
claim to be in the prime of my vigour. And I need 
hardly say that the experience gained in a somewhat 
arduous service would be placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of my employer." 

Then he crossed out "close on," and carefully 
inscribed above it the word "over" — "over twenty 
years " — by way of impressing the reader with the fact 
that he was anxious to claim for himself the very 
utmost length of service possible. Oh, cunning, 
cunning Theophilus 1 

Then he carefully transcribed the letter in his 
very best writing, and read it over again, and almost 
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hugged himself with the enjoyment of its neatlj 
turned phrases, and beautifully clear script. 

"If that doesn't fetch 'em," he said to himself 
"they're — they're duffers, yes, duffers! But it will 
If they all answer I'll go round and see them all, and 
pick out the pleasantest-looking face. I ought to be 
able to judge a man's face by this time.' 1 

Then he made twelve careful copies, and, just as 
stray clerks began dropping in for tea, he packed up 
the remains of his writing materials, wondered 
vaguely what had shortened his penholder to such 
an extent, thanked the manageress for her kindness, 
and sped away to interview Mr. Resident as to the 
address for his letters. 

His waitress rescued the first portion of his draft 
letter from a little heap of torn scraps, carefully 
deposited in the corner behind his chair, and nearly 
had hysterics over it " Past forty ! " she giggled to 
her neighbour, "why, he's one hundred and twenty if 
he's a day. Oh, the gay deceiver 1 Won't she get a 
start when she sees him ? " 

Mr. Pook was somewhat astonished at the magni- 
ficence of Mr. Accountant's offices. His name was 
taken by a one-armed commissionaire, and presently 
Mr. Resident came out to him in the waiting-room. 

u Hello, Mr. Pook!" cried Mr. Resident, at sight 
of him. * What's up now ? The old shop on fire ? " 

"Not that I know of/' smiled Mr. Pook. "It 
was all right this morning. I just looked round " 

" Couldn't keep away, I suppose. Moth and 
candle, and all that And what can I do for you, 
Mr. Pook?" 

Mr. Pook unfolded his difficulty. 
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" Don't think I'm doubting Mr. A.'s promise," 
he was particular to explain as he began. "But 
there's no harm in my looking round too, and if I 
should strike anything " 

"Quite right, old man! Your best friend's 
always yourself. Don't you wait for our old man. 
He's a good old chap, as things go, but if he had 
to do the half of what he promises to do he'd be 
a good deal older a man than he will be when 
he dies." 

Mr. Pook could not quite follow the young man's 
argument, but he had not time to go into it He 
was making clear to Mr. Resident his reasons for 
not wishing the replies sent home. 

"You see, I haven't told them anything about 
it yet," he said, with the deprecating air of a 
schoolboy, desirous of concealing a delinquency. 
And that was how it struck Mr. R. He laughed 
out, and asked — 

"Why, what's the odds? They won't lick you, 
will they?" 

"It's not that," said Mr. Pook, "but you see 
it would upset them so, and my brother Matt, he's 
paralyzed, and Tabby, that's my sister — well, I'd 
very much sooner they didn't know anything at all 
about it till I've got hold of another place." 

"I see," said Mr. R, with an incorrigible twinkle 
in his eye, and yet a feeling of quite a different kind 
down under his waistcoat "That'll be all right, 
Mr. Pook. You call here any time you want the 
key, and you can have it as long as we have it, and 
I hope things'll turn up trumps. I'll jog the old 
man's memory, if I get the chance." 
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"VU be very much obliged to you," said M 
Pook. Then he borrowed a pen, and carefull 
inserted the old address into each of his letters. 

" Something should come out of that lot," sal 
Mr. R. " Gad ! I wish I could write like you, ol 
man. They didn't teach us like that where I wen 
to school. Well, so long, and good luck to you ! 
And, as Mr. Pook shook hands, and took his quie 
departure, he said to himself, "Poor old cock! he'l 
never get a place in this world. He's a hundrec 
years out of date." 

Mr. Pook did not think so, however, which wai 
all the better for his peace of mind. He went ot 
his way quite jauntily, delivered his letters at th< 
newspaper offices, and went home at the proper time 
full of belief in the future. 

So high, indeed, did his spirits run, under the 
combined influence of Miss Tabby's evening offering 
and the hope that was in him, that he found his feet 
straying down unwonted paths almost before he 
knew it. 

Brother Matt had had a day of more than usual 
pain, and was consequently in a gloomy frame of 
mind. He would not even rise to the Irish question, 
and a purposely harsh criticism of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy dropped off him like water off a duck's back. 

To amuse him, Phil plunged into a lively descrip- 
tion of a mythical customer, who, he said, had called 
at the office that afternoon and complained of a 
bottle of that '51 port — "you know, Matt, the same 
as we had the day Tabby came home." A realistic 
touch that — you cunning Phil I " Now, I appeal to 
you, Matt, was that a good sound bottle of port or 
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was it not ? Sound ? Why, it was '47 in everything 
but the label, absolutely '47. And the old fellow 
had the audacity to say — actually had the audacity 
to say to my very face — that it was no better than 
'78. I'm not a fighting man, and in business it's 
not good policy, but I assure you I felt a strong 
inclination to — er — to ask him to leave the office." 

"If old Blore had been there, he'd have had 
something to say, I expect," said Matt. 

«Er — yes, I expect he would. Just as well, 
perhaps, that he wasn't If there was one thing 
used to — er— makes him wild, it's to speak ill of that 
'51 port." 

"And how did you settle the old growler?" 
asked Matt. 

"That was the joke of the thing. I talked to 
him like a father; — he was about twice my age — and 
he ended by buying ten dozen '75 claret at a price 
that'll make Mr. Blore— er — make Mr. Blore open 
his eyes when he — er — when he hears of it" He 
had beep carried somewhat out of his depth, you 
see, by the vigour of his imagination and his desire 
to amuse Matt 

But he was astonished at his own declension, and 
took himself severely to task. u Theophilus Pook ! " 
he was saying to himself, "you are on the down 
grade. You're developing into an unmitigated liar, 
and the sooner you pull up the better " — when Miss 
Tabby broke in — 

" Phil, Mr. Blore really ought to raise your salary. 
You do all the business of the place, and keep every- 
thing in order. He ought to make you a partner, at 
least. It's all very well for him to go gallivanting 

F 
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off for three and four weeks at a time, and leave y< 
to do all the work ; but I call it downright unfa 
I wish I had him here for ten minutes. I warra 
I'd give him a talking to." 

« Well, well! " said Phil, hopefully. "We'll s 
some time." 

"Phil !" cried Miss Tabby, gazing at him wi 
twinkling eyes, " I believe he's promised you som 
thing." 

"That he has, lots of times, but not late] 
Things really haven't been good, you know. V 
must just wait till they take a turn, and th< 
we'll see." 

" If forty years 9 faithful service don't entitle y< 
to something more than he gives you, I'd like 
know what would. So there I" said Miss Tabb 
fiercely, 

" If you'd been in Government service, Phil, you 
have had a pension by this time, and a good one 
said Matt "And if I hadn't made such a confound* 
fool of myself, I'd have been earning enough to ke< 
you all apart from it." 

"Dear old Matt! You never made a fool 
yourself in your life. And if s not many would ha' 
stood it as patiently as you have. Now, if it h; 
been me, I'd have been as crusty as a bear all ti 
time, and you'd have had to pack me off to a hospit 
because I'd have made your lives so miserable." 

" And I'd have had to be out at service all tx 
life" said Miss Tabby. "Because Matt would hai 
been sure to get married And I can tell you beir 
out at service is a very different thing from beii 
at home. Did I ever tell you about the Fren< 
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man-servant at the Q.'s — the one that used to get 
drunk, and tried to run away with the plate ? " 

They knew the story off by heart, almost ; but it 
always pleased Miss Tabby to tell it, and they always 
listened with the most eager attention. 

Once launched on the out-branching lines of 
imagination, Theophilus found it quite impossible 
to stop. Mr. Blore, he had indeed run on to a siding, 
so to speak, and, by nominally despatching him to 
the country, had put a closure on Mart's questions 
concerning him. But each night now found him 
spinning stories of the day's happenings, which were 
as far removed from actual facts as Crump Street 
. is from Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

He duly got the key next day from the 
I accountants, and let himself into the deserted office. 
He felt like a ghost slipping into a tomb. He 
: glanced timidly towards the private office, and half- 
; expected to see Mr. Blore moving about in it Then 
i he quickly opened the letter-box and found several 
;? letters, but none for himself, and he took them with 

the key back into the City. 
c: He betook himself to the newspaper offices again 
a and sifted through their columns, recognizing many 
i of his old acquaintances and discovering one or two 
t new possibilities. He had several copies of his letter 
ai with him, and these he immediately dated with the 

office pen and delivered on the spot. 
ij Then he wandered about all day, on and on 
* through the busy streets, where every man he met 
% seemed to have something to do except himself, 
% even if it was only to stand outside the kerb with a 
b tray of collaf^tuds and matches, and a watery look 
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about the eyes, which might come from the cold an 
might not 

He grew very down-hearted at times. He evei 
got the length of wondering if he would ever corn* 
to that himself. And, if he did, what would become 
of Matt and Tabby? He wondered what form o 
application was necessary to obtain admission to th< 
workhouse. He wondered gloomily whether deatt 
by charcoal or poison would be the easiest of accom 
plishment, in case things came to the very worst, anc 
if so, which poison and how it was obtainable. 

But all the same he flogged his drooping spirit* 
to the mast-head before reaching home each night 
and spread-eagled them there, so to speak, with his 
quiet smile, and acted his part so manfully that nevei 
a glimmer of the truth did the stay-at-homes get, 01 
of the trials and wanderings of the derelict rover oi 
the streets. 

Next day there were two blessed letters for him, 
each asking him to call, and, fortunately, at different 
hours. His spirits rose at the prospect But, just 
in case nothing should come of these two chances, he 
very wisely utilized his spare time and his old desk 
in the preparation of more ammunition for the 
bombardment of needy employers. 

It was rather eerie work sitting there all alone, 
locked in with all the memories of the past and the 
possibility of old Mr. Blore's spirit taking a look 
round to see how things were going with the old 
place. Three several times he heard suspicious sounds 
from the private office, which turned his back to goose- 
flesh, and set him listening till the drums of his ears 
cracked with the strain. Then he decided aloud that 
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it was rats, and went on with his writing. And once, 
so strong was the impression of a hand on his arm, 
that he whirled off his stool with his hair bristling 
and his pen at the "present," but found nothing. 
But it had given him a shake, and he hastily packed 
his traps into his desk, and his letters into his breast- 
pocket, and set off for a walk before going to keep 
his first appointment 

The first place was a big tea-warehouse in Minc- 
ing Lane. Theophilus felt well disposed towards it 
Tabby was a connoisseur in tea, and doubtless the 
employees of the house would have privileges in the 
matter of price and quality: If he liked the principal's 
face he was half inclined to close with it But that 
did not rest with him. 

The young man who eventually came to interview 
him, after he had sent in his name and waited a con- 
siderable time in a room containing a table and two 
wooden chairs and a pervading smell of tea, seemed 
to him a mere boy. 

He was brisk and business-like to a degree, how; 
ever, and if he rattled Mr. Poole's nerves somewhat 
by the brusqueness of his manner and the harshness 
of his Northern speech, Mr. Pook's appearance, on 
the other hand, seemed to kick wide the door of his 
surprise and to keep it on the jar all the time. 

11 Mr. Pook ? " he asked, as he came hastily in 
and sat down at the table, and stared questioningly 
at Theophilus. 

"Yes, sir!" very briskly, towards the reduction 
of his apparent age. 

"You have been accustomed to keeping accounts, 
Mr. Pook?" 
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11 1 have, sir, for— for— for over twenty years." 

"Stammers," said the young man to himsel 
And aloud— 

" By double or single entry ? " 

" By single according to the custom of the hous 
I was in, but I am, of course, conversant wit 
double.' 1 

"And you can balance books and draw ou 
balance-sheets and profit-and-loss accounts, and s< 
on?" 

" Certainly." 

"I think we have your ideas as to salary, anc 
you refer us to Messrs. Ampersand, the accountants 
in Lombard Street Yes, I see. Well, I have one 
or two applicants still to see, Mr. Pook, and I will 
communicate with you shortly. Good morning I " 

And as Mr. Pook went hopefully downstairs, the 
young manager sat for a moment staring at the chair 
he had just vacated, and murmured, " Good God I he 
must be seventy-five at least" Then he shook off 
all further consideration of Mr. Pook and started in 
full cry after his interrupted duties. 

After his usual mild reflection, Mr. Pook preened 
himself for his second calL He had been rather 
diffident about the first plunge. But it is the first 
step that costs, and after his — as he was pleased 
to consider it — very satisfactory experience of the 
morning, he felt bold enough to face a board of 
directors. 

Number 2 was not by any means so brusque in 
his manner as Number i had been. But Number i's 
business-like curtness, at all events, veiled his inten- 
tions and left room for hope. Whereas Number 2's 
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unbusiness-like loquacity left no lurking-hole for 
doubt 

He was a very large man, with an enormous 
stretch of waistcoat and a succession of chins run- 
ning down into it, and his business was that of an 
advertising agent 

He had just come in from lunch, and the sight 
of his waistcoat set Mr. Pook wondering what it 
must have cost to fill it He was deposited in a very 
strong oak-chair, and he was smoking a very strong 
cigar. 

"Pook? Pook?" he said, as Theophilus was 
shown into his room. " Let me see," and he picked 
up a bundle of letters and began turning them over 
vaguely with a pudgy finger. " Remember the name. 
So like Spook. Can't lay my hand on letter at 
moment. Saw that ad. in the Chronicle, Til be bound, 
Mr. Pook." 

" No, sir, the Telegraph? said Mr. Pook. 

11 Right ! Telegraph it was. Why didn't he say 
so in his letter? Should always mention name of 
paper. Well, bring him in, unless you want to say 
something private about him first" 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Mr. Pook, much 
mystified. 

"Eh? Why, what's the matter? Come about 
your son, haven't you ? Where is he ? " 

"My son? Er — no, sir, it's myself I've come 
about/' 

"You ! " with a choke, and a gasping laugh which 
sent his cigar tumbling to the floor. "Oh, good 
Lord, Pook, dorit!" and he rolled about in. his chair 
as though Mr. Pook had laid violent hands on him 
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and tickled him almost to death. "Shouldn't play 
practical jokes on a man of my size immediately 
after lunch, Pook," he wheezed, as he mopped his 
eyes and hung on to the arms of his chair, shaking 
like a sack of jelly. 

" I assure you, sir," began Mr. Pook, not a little 
upset and very much in earnest But the big man took 
a fresh grip of his chair as though he feared another 
spasm, and wagged his head at him, and said — 

" Wait a minute I Wait a minute ! " and so they 
sat staring at one another. 

" Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Pook/' said the 
advertising man, when he thought he had got control 
of himself, " that you came after that situation for 
yourself t" 

"Yes, sir, I did." 

" Oh, it's too funny ! It's too d— d funny ! Why, 

my good soul But maybe you're not as old 

as you look. Did you state your age, etc., as per 
advertisement?" and he looked helplessly at the 
bundle of letters on the table. 

"I did, sir." 

"Then what the deuce made me ?" and he 

wagged his head again in amazement. " What did 
you say you were ? " 

" Well— er — I said I was — er — over forty, but " 

But here the fat man clucked like a clock about 
to strike, and Mr. Pook stood up to go. 

" I'm sorry, sir," he said. " I really am not as old 
as I look. The confined atmosphere of a counting- 
house for close on twenty years has perhaps added 
somewhat to the appearance of my years. But in 
energy and " 
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u I remember, I remember," gurgled the other. 
"A beautiful fist you do write — copperplate. But 
it's altogether a younger man I want here, Mr. Pook. 
It's possible, though, that I might hear of something 
that would suit you, and, if I do, I'll let you know. 
Lots of ads. pass through my hands, and I'll not 
forget you. Couldn't if I tried, anyway, and won't, 
I promise you ! n 

"Thank you, sir. I'm anxious not to be out any 
longer than I can help. I have had only one situa- 
tion in my life, and I lost it only through the death 
of my employer and the closing of the business." 

M I won't forget you, Mr. Pook," wagged the fat 
man, and Theophilus was bumping his way among 
the snags of Fleet Street, regretting his years, but 
not altogether unhopeful of something coming of his 
last call, sooner or later, after alL 

And so, with many variations, but always the 
same finale, it went on, and Mr. Pook's hopes grew 
smaller and smaller as the sands ran out and the 
days of his month grew less. 

Each morning found him at his desk in Crump 
Street, gloating over a letter if there was one for him, 
biting his penholder with vexation — it was his third, 
the other two had been consumed bit by bit — if the 
letter-box drew blank. 

The rest of the day He put in somehow or other. 
If the morning lottery provided him with a call to 
make, he made it, doggedly and without hope, and 
returned to his den a little bit more downhearted 
than he had left it, and then went up Fleet Street 
and searched the papers, and left more beautifully 
written letters in their pigeon-holes. But the results 
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were always the same. His letters attracted, but his 
forlorn appearance invariably showed him the door. 
And so depressing was this recurring experience, 
that at last he came to be almost afraid to look in 
the letter-box at all, lest it should contain another 
invitation to disappointment, and in time he even 
came to heave a sigh of relief when it was empty. 

In his waiting times the old bookstalls in Farring- 
don Street cast their spell over him, and he spent 
hours turning over their contents, though he never 
made any purchases. He wandered forlornly far 
and wide. Once or twice he rambled into the Old 
Bailey, and got so excited over the trials there that 
he could hardly keep his mouth closed when he 
got home. 

He called twice each day at the accountant's in 
Lombard Street to obtain and return the key, and 
whenever he could catch Mr. Resident, he asked 
hopefully if he had heard of anything yet But Mr. 
Resident never had, though he constantly assured 
him that he had been poking up the old man on 
his account, and something would come of it yet 

It was about this time that he discovered the 
British Museum and the National Gallery and the 
Guildhall, and several other publicly warmed build- 
ings, and found them very interesting and restful. 
And at night he went home to Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, and spun fairy stories about the hilarious 
doings of the day in Crump Street, and felt himself 
an exceeding great sinner. 

Keeping up a cheerful countenance at home was, 
perhaps, the hardest work of this bitterly hard time. 
If you had seen his face as he crossed the bridge, 
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melancholy to a degree, pinched with anxiety, and as 
long as a fiddle, and then seen it as he climbed the 
heavenly stairs of the meagre little home, beaming 
valiantly with the recollection of the things that had 
never happened in this world, and never would, you 
would certainly never have recognized him as the 
same man ; but you would, I think, have recognized 
something in him that was rather out of the common. 
If Miss Tabby had met him outside, she would cer- 
tainly either have had a fit on the spot, or would 
have passed him by as a stranger, which would have 
been more to his liking. 

"I suppose Mr. Blore will give you the usual this 
year, Phil ? " she broke in on their game one night, so 
suddenly that Brother Phil jumped in his chair. 

"Why certainly, Tabby dear, I expect so," he 
said, with a physical twist inside his waistcoat " I 
was quite forgetting it was so near Christmas." 

"You. might get him to make it a goose this time, 
Phil. Somehow, goose seems to go twice as far as 
turkey. I think I could make a goose last a whole 
week, if it's anything of a goose to speak of/ 9 

" Goose it shall be," said Phil, didactically. 
" Goose, whole goose, and nothing but goose.' 1 

"And stuffing, of course," said Miss Tabby, 
thoughtfully. 

" Stuffing, of course. Lots of stuffing ! What's 
a goose without its stuffing ? " 

It is safe to say that nothing had been farther 
from his mind than goose until Miss Tabby spoke, 
and where the promised fowl was to come from 
he had not the remotest idea. But necessity was 
sharpening his wits, and possibilities in the matter 
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came crowding in upon him even as he spoke, and 
before he had accomplished his next move and lost 
the game, that goose was practically bought and 
paid for. 

And a capital goose it was, and it lasted in 
various diminishing guises a full week ; and when 
the little German clock on the mantelshelf struck 
work one day, and Brother Matt asked Phil what 
time it was, he smiled in his innocent way, and said 
he had jerked his watch out of his pocket in running 
after a customer that afternoon, and had had to take 
it to be mended. 

On one occasion, when the days were nearly run 
out, Mr. Pook, waiting patiently in the ante-room 
for an urgent word with Mr. Resident, encountered 
Mr. Accountant himself prowling round his offices on 
a tour of inspection. 

" Ah— er — are they attending to you ? " he asked 
of Pook, without any sign of ever having met him in 
his life before. 

* Pm waiting to see Mr. R., sir. Pm Mr. Pook. M 
11 Pook ? Pook ? Let me see ; I think we've met 

before somewhere, have we not ? " 

* Yes, sir — Blore's, Crump Street You were good 
enough to " 

" Of course. Blore's, Crump Street I remember 
your writing. And what are you doing now, Mr. 
Pook?" 

" Pm still looking for a place, sir. You were good 
enough to M 

* Of course. I was thinking of you only yesterday, 
Mr. Pook," said Mr. A., thoughtfully. " Let me see 
— what is your address ? " 
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" Thirty-one, Crump Street still, sir. They let 
me have my letters sent there, and I come for the 
key every morning." 

"I see. Well, I'll let you know if anything 
comes of what I have in my mind, Mr. Pook," and 
Mr. Pook departed on air, and felt sure that it was 
only a question of days, and that when it did come 
it would be something uncommonly worth having. 

But the days passed and nothing came, and Mr. 
Pook's heart grew sick at thought of the fast- 
approaching day when his slender purse would clap 
its insides together without a solitary coin to keep 
them apart And he would have to creep home and 
make confession ; and then — then he supposed they 
would have to pawn things for a time — till there was 
nothing left to pawn ; and then — then he supposed it 
would have to be the workhouse. 

It was very bitter. Constant rebuffs are the 
kicks of Fate, and Hope dies under them. 

Those old book-barrows in Farringdon Street, 
however, gave him two oddly helpful experiences : 
one mental, and something more, and one exceed- 
ingly practical — both in their ways profitable. 

He was passing an hour rooting among the 
dibris one morning, when he quite accidentally 
turned up an ancient little Prayer-book, and quite 
as mechanically read a line where it opened among 
the Psalms — 

" Nevertheless, though I am sometime afraid : yet 
put I my trust in Thee." 

Its former ancient owner had underlined the 
words in red ink, and it was this that drew his eye 
to them. 
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u Penny each, where you like/ 1 said die stall- 
keeper, suavely. 

He closed the little book with a feeling of incon- 
gruity at its present position, and his hand wandered 
on in its search for nothing in particular. But the 
words had stamped themselves on his memory, and 
they would not lie under. They rattled out from 
under the wheels of passing vans, and hummed in 
the babel of the crowded street : u I am afraid, yet 
put I my trust in Thee. My trust in Thee. My 
trust in Thee. I am afraid, yet put I my trust in 
Thee. Mytrus 1 , inThee. My trust in Thee" There 
was no getting i way from them, and when he tramped 
on at last, they cramped on with him. 

He had never thought very deeply on such 
matters — not more deeply than most men. Now he 
thought, and found unlooked-for comfort in the 
thinking. 

He, Theophilus Pook, was afraid. Grim Fear rode 
him night and day. The bleak outlook in front was 
a terror to him — a black horror. Hope was dead in 
him, strangled by his grisly rider. 

What was that man who wrote those words afraid 
for? His soul? That, in a general way, was how 
Theophilus had always thought of it. But suddenly, 
like the warming of a great fire, it dawned upon him 
that that other man had known the fear of the future, 
just as he was knowing it; that that other man had 
known bodily extremity, just as he was knowing it. 
Worse, perhaps, since sword and spear have sharper 
teeth even than poverty and hunger. 

And, in his bodily fear, that other man had cried 
aloud to God for bodily help and succour. 
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Yes, there was comfort in the thought, and he 
went on his way through the chill streets thinking 
about it, and hugging it close to his heart like a coal 
of fire. 

And, the thought widening, he comprehended, for 
the first time in all his fifty-five years, that the great 
heart-cry of the struggling, fighting, stumbling Sweet 
Singer of old was the cry of a man, like himself, in 
direst distress, in bodily fear and trembling at the 
troubles that menaced him. 

It was a revelation to him, as it has been to many 
a man, and it gave him a spring of comfort, as it has 
done many another. 

He came to himself in Piccadilly, and found 
himself staring absently into the window of a great 
second-hand bookshop. And then came his second 
curious experience — the practical and profitable one, 
yet infinitely the smaller of the two. 

Facing him in the window were a couple of old 
volumes bound in faded vellum, one open at the 
title-page, the other closed in order to show the bind- 
ing. Perhaps it was a fellow-feeling for their forlorn 
old age that attracted his attention. They were even 
more out of date than he was, but in their case age 
had only enhanced their value, instead of discounting 
it. And as he gazed vaguely at them they seemed 
somehow to grow familiar to him. 

Where had he seen them before, or something 
like them ? 

Perhaps in one of the adjacent shops, or in some 
window he had passed in his ramble. He could not 
remember, but it seemed to him that his acquaintance 
with them was of a more intimate character than that. 
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They were entitled, " Some Rare Pieces Private 
Printed/' by one Theophilus Nuthe, and the pri 
marked on them was five guineas. It was the sig 
of his own name which had impressed him. It w 
so seldom that he came across it that, when he d 
so, it was like the sudden sight of an old friend aft 
years of absence. 

He shook his head at the old books at last an 
wandered oa 

It was when he was meandering homeward 
through the Green Park that he suddenly remembefec 
He had seen a volume exactly similar to those othe 
two on one of the Farringdon Street barrows tha 
very day. He was sure of it. He had turned ove 
and looked into scores of books, and among them 
unless he was very much mistaken, and he felt sun 
he was not, was a volume identical with those tw< 
in Piccadilly. He remembered the very stall. I 
had a tarpaulin cover over it, and the man had a red 
worsted scarf round his neck. He turned and made 
his way back to Piccadilly for another look at the 
old books and a note of the title, and then into 
Holborn, and so to Farringdon Street And now 
he walked as other men walked— as if something 
depended on it. 

If he was right, and if both the volumes were 
there, and if they were all right, and if he could get 
them for a few shillings — why, it might give him 
another couple of weeks to find a place. It might 
just make all the difference in the world to all of 
them. 

Quite a goodly array of "ifs," and he walked 
briskly to meet them. 
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tq But he was too late. The weather had gone 
riff murky, and the owners of most of the barrows, 
f: despairing of more business for that day, had shut up 
\i shop and sought consolation elsewhere. 
;;: He was so evidently restless and preoccupied 
[cr that night that Brother Matt challenged him on the 
subject, and he had to evolve a story on the spot 
id about an order for Doloroso sherry received that day, 
which it was on his mind was in course of being 
Is wrongly filled, and must be seen to the very first 
j. thing in the morning. 

j That enabled him to get off a little earlier than 
t usual, and he almost ran all the way from Vauxhall 
r Bridge Road to Farringdon Street, and arrived there 
i, to find it still a desert from a literary point of view, 
» and had to cool his heels, like a rock in a turbulent 
i stream, for over an hour before the barrow-men began 
to trickle in and display their wares. 

He watched cautiously for his man, but kept at a 
distance and worked slowly down the other stalls 
towards him, all a-flutter with anxiety lest some other 
keen-eyed prowler should have swooped down upon 
his prey. 

He got there at last, and swept the stall with 
eyes like newly pointed gimlets. There they were, 
both volumes, and as like the ones in Piccadilly, on 
the outside at all events, as books could be. 

But he was much too knowing to jump at them 
at once. He spent quite a long time turning over 
the pages of a Hebrew dictionary, and seriously 
weighed the advisability of investing in a battered 
Greek Testament, and priced them both, and raised 
the hopes of the man in the red worsted scarf, only 

G 
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to dash them rudely. But the man in the red worst 
scarf was used to that His life was made up 
disappointments and compromises, and he showed i 
resentment. 

Finally, Mr. Pook laid a trembling hand on 01 
of the vellum books, and opened it casually, with h 
heart going eighty to the minute. 

" How much for this ?" he asked, in a voice tha 
sounded to himself like some one else's. 

"Two of 'em. Two-and-six the lot," said Scai 
" Good 'uns they are. I were asking five bob, anc 
as a matter of fact, I sold 'em at that ; but he hadn 
the money on him, and he never come back. They'r 
a bargain at two-six — a fair knock-out" 

"H'rn! "said cunning PhiL "Two-and-six! Sa; 
eighteen-pence and I'll think about it" 

" Eighteen 1 Tell you what, seeing as you'r 

a regular customer" — he had never bought a bool 
there in his life, but he had turned over a good many 
and the man knew his face — " and just to start th< 
day, say we split the difference and call it two bob 
That's fair, guv'nor! They're a bargain, I swear 
But I've had 'em some time, and t'other chap don't 
look like coming back, and business ain't over- 
brisk." 

And presently, with the precious volumes care- 
fully done up in a bit of old newspaper, Mr. Pook 
was hurrying westward. 

He stopped on the way and bought a sheet of 
brown paper, and then turned into a small restaurant 
and ordered a cup of coffee to brace his jangled nerves. 
He had brought a bit of indiarubber with him, and 
with this he went carefully over the volumes and 
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removed any undesirable blemishes he could find, 
and then set out to consummate the adventure and 
gather in the spoil. 

He betook himself, not to the shop which already 
possessed a copy of his find, but to a rival almost 
alongside, slowly displayed the contents of his parcel 
to the young man at the counter, and asked, in the 
voice that was strange to him — 

" Can you give me an idea of the value of these 
books ? " 

The young man picked them up and looked them 
over indifferently, and then, without a word, carried 
them away into a back office. 

He came back presently and said, "Will you 
come in and speak to Mr. Vorles himself?" and 
Mr. Pook followed him. 

Mr. Vorles was a thin, white-haired old gentle- 
man sitting at a table littered with papers, and he 
had one of Mr. Pook's books in his thin, white 
hands. 

* Do you wish to dispose of these volumes ? " he 
asked quietly. 

" I came to — er — learn what they were worth, sir. 
But I should have no objection to disposing of them 
at a price." 

"What price?" 

" Might I ask what you would be inclined to give, 
sir ? I have an idea of their value, but I may be 
wrong." 

"And what do you consider is their value ? " 

" Abbut five pounds or so, I should say," said Mr, 
Pook, boldly, but with inward trepidation. 

" How did they come into your possession ? " 
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"Er— is that material to the— er— 4o 
question ? " stammered Mr. Pook. u They 

"Only that we like to know with whom we ; 
dealing. Books of this character are not picked 
out of the street, you know." 

Mr. Pook knew better, but did not think it w 
to say so. 

" Oh, I can satisfy you amply as to my characte 
he said. " I have held one situation for over foi 
years. With Mr. Blore, of Crump Street Wl 
sir" — with sudden recollection — "it never stru 
me. We had a Mr. Vorles on our books there 

The old gentleman nodded. 

"Ten dozen of the '51 port every year, if I rec< 
lect rightly/ 9 said Theophilus, eagerly, feeling his fo 
on its native heath, so to speak. 

" Quite right I " said the old gentleman. * Sin 
the '47 was finished. The '51 is not up to it" 

w There never was anything like the '47, sir, and 
suppose there never will be now." 

" You and I will never see it, anyway. And i 
poor old Blore's gone? What made him go th 
way?" 

" Worry, sir. Some people, most people, I migl 
say, are very' thoughtless as regards their account 
and in our class of trade it was impossible to pre< 
them. I was with Mr. Blore for over forty years, an 
found him a good master." 

" And what are you doing now ? " 

u I'm still on the look-out for a place, sir," said M 

Pook, forlornly, " and " and he glanced at th 

books. 

"And living on some old favourites," said Mi 
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Vorles. "Well, just put down your name and 
address on a slip there for my satisfaction. Suppose 
I offered you three guineas for these two, what would 
you say ? " 

" I think I should be inclined to take it, sir. You 
see . . . it's a question of waiting till a place turns 
up . . . and, to tell the truth, I haven't dared to tell 
them at home that I'm out It would upset them so, 
and it's over a month since " 

" And who is there at home ? " 

" Only Brother Matt — he's paralyzed through an 
accident — and Tabby." 

« Who's Tabby? The cat?" 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, sir 1 My sister Tabitha." 

u I see, Mr. " and he glanced at the name on 

the slip. "Why — is that your writing? I've known 
that writing for — yes, as you say, for forty years, and 
wondered at it and at its continuance for so long. 
Sit down a moment, Mr. Pook, and let me think." 

" How old are you ? " he asked presently. 

"Fifty-five, sir, in actual years, but in energy 

and " He was beginning on his circular letter 

again. 

"Now tell me I Where did you lay hands on 
these books ? " 

"I bought them in Farringdon Street this 
morning for two shillings, sir," said Mr. Pook ; and 
Mr. Vorles laughed out with enjoyment. 

"That writing of yours is exquisite. Are you 
diligent in the performance of your duties ? " 

Mr. Pook was quite too much overcome with a 
sudden flood of hope to dare to open his mouth. 
His lips twisted spasmodically in the vain attempt to 
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keep straight His eyes were very bright, but he di 
not see through them quite as well as usual at tl 
moment He wrestled one hand fiercely into h 
breast-pocket! and thrust one of his letters in ti 
direction of the misty Mr. Vorles, who took it an 
read it very deliberately. There was an occasions 
flicker of amusement in the corners of his mouth a 
he read, but Mr. Fook's vision was still too mud 
obscured to notice it 

"A man who can write like that and who cai 
snap up bargains in books like this," said Mr. Vorles 
" ought not to be wandering about looking for s 
place. What did old Blore give you, Mr. Pook ? " 

"Two pounds a week, sir," jerked Mr. Pook 
through his clenched teeth. 

"And you'd be willing to go on again at that 
— to begin with, at all events ? " 

"Willing, sir? Oh, my God ! " And Mr. Pook 
dropped his long, lean face into his trembling hands 
and sobbed silently. 



THE ONE WHO STAYED BEHIND 

AS far as I know, it was little Theo Duncombe 
who started the idea, but it was such an 
exceptionally good idea that it caught on like an 
epidemic, and everybody wondered why they had 
never thought of it before. 

Duncombe was a man of some consequence in the 
outside world. Among other things, he edited a 
weekly paper of large circulation, religious tendencies, 
and considerable influence. 

The inch of blue pencil he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket possessed the powers of a magic wand. A 
beneficent stroke of it could make a man happy and 
put money into his pockets. A quick dash of it 
shore the venom from many a hastily written para- 
graph, and saved mountains of future trouble. Until 
its blunt nose had run like a little blue sleuth-hound 
over every line of those parts of the paper where 
danger might lurk in a word, the foreman compositor 
hung about in a state of flux, never knowing what 
hurried alterations might be required of him ; but as 
soon as he saw the curly hieroglyph at the foot of a, 
page, he breathed freely and felt himself again. A 
man of consequence, a beneficent ruler, and his staff 
of office, that scrap of blue pencil which he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket — that was Duncombe in the 

*7 
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outside world. At home he was under the arbitrar 
rule of his wife and his daughter Theo, and rejoice 
in his servitude. 

Theo was twelve, small and sprightly. He tol< 
her sometimes that she was not much bigger thai 
his bit of blue pencil, which she was in the habit o 
rooting out of his pocket and applying to base use 
of her own. 

When he was asked by the committee of a certair 
large school at Willstead to go down just before 
Christmas and present the prizes to the boys, Mis* 
Theo announced her intention of going with him. 

"But you haven't been asked, Tiddlywinks," said 
her father. 

"But they'll be glad to / see me, of course, and 
mother too. The boys will like it ever so much 
better if we're there." 

"Think so?" 

"Sure." 

So they all went down to Willstead together, and 
Theo sat on the platform and stared with large eyes 
at more boys than she had ever seen all at one time 
in her life before. 

"Nice boys/ 1 she said, with the air of a con- 
noisseur, as they went home in the traia "Thty 
looked so very clean " — at which her father laughed 
— "well, I mean bright — and sparkling. Where do 
they all go for Christmas, daddie ? " 

" I haven't an idea, Tiddlywinks," he said, looking 
at her thoughtfully. " I don't know where they go. 
To their friends, I suppose, if they go anywhere at all." 

"But I thought their fathers and mothers were 
all missionaries ? " 
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"Yes." 

" Well, then ! They can't go to China and India 
just for Christmas, can they ?" 

"They may have other friends at home." 

"Yes, but have they?" 

" I'm sure I don't know." 

" Well, I want you to find out if those two curly- 
headed ones at the end of the front row have anywhere 
to go to, and if not, ask them to come to us for 
Christmas." 

Duncombe looked at her for a minute and then 
across at his wife, and said — 

"That strikes me as not half a bad idea, you 
know. It's worth thinking over." 

And he thought it over to such good purpose 
that the idea blossomed into an article in his paper 
the following week, with the result that some scores 
of youngsters who had expected to spend their 
Christmas holidays where they spent the greater 
part of the year, spent them in very much pleasanter 
quarters and enjoyed themselves tremendously, and 
it all came out of little Theo Duncombe's apprecia- 
tion of the two curly-headed boys at the end of the 
front row. 

Theo got her two curly-headed ones, and neither 
they nor she had ever had such a Christmas in all 
their lives before. 

That was the beginning of it ; and after that the 
Duncombe house, and a great many other very jolly 
houses, were never without at least a couple of 
youngsters from the school at Christmas-time, and 
many hearts — not only the jubilant hearts at home, 
but anxious hearts away out on the fringes of the 
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night — beat the happier for the idea put into little 
Theo Duncombe's head by the sight of the two 
curly-headed boys at the end of the front row. 

That was many years ago; and the good idea 
has gone on growing, till now, I believe, it is no 
uncommon thing for the great schoolhouse to be 
absolutely cleared of boys at Christmas. 

But there have been times when there were more 
boys than invitations, and at such times some lonely 
little youngsters have had to stay behind, all the 
more lonely at thought of the high doings of the 
more fortunate ones, all of which they would hear 
all about later on, and not by any means diminished 
in tlfe telling, I warrant you. 

It is of one such time I want to tell you here. 

Jack Carey was a bright, plucky little fellow of 
twelve and three-quarters, born in a South Sea island, 
where his father and mother and baby sister still 
were. He had revelled in the wonders and beauties 
of the South Seas till he was ten, and then, for 
educational purposes, had been transplanted to the 
stronger atmosphere of England. 

Baby Barbara had been born since his parents 
returned to their island, and not the smallest of 
Jack's desires for the quick passage of the next five 
years was his wish to set eyes on his unseen sister. 

Among his mates he was known as Jackerry, 
and he took so kindly to the sports of his native 
land that he was already a hot man at cricket and 
footer, and had won the junior half-mile in his first 
term. He was of an exceptionally genial nature and 
a general favourite. He could swim like a fish, of 
course, and dive like a seal ; he had had one or two 
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fights, for reasons which seemed to him sufficient, 
and had taken his win or accepted his licking with 
equal good humour. 

Then, one day, after an unusually pumping 
struggle on the football field, he had flung himself 
down for breath on the wet grass — one can breathe 
so much better lying flat in wet grass than standing 
upright in cold air — and the result of that was six 
weeks in bed with rheumatic fever and a very washed- 
out, dilapidated Jackerry at the end of the time. 

"Doctor says heart's affected," said Jackerry, 
nonchalantly, when he came back among them, but 
with a touch of proper pride in the possession of so 
large a disability. " Got to take things easy for a 
time. No footer, no running. Beastly nuisance !" 
and the smaller boys, who had no practical experi- 
ence in the matter of hearts, looked with awe upon 
the larger small boy whose pumping machinery was 
under special medical supervision. 

But elevation of mind through depression of 
strength, and consequent deprivation of normal en- 
joyment, does not wear well — in a spirited small 
boy, at all events — and Jackerry's heart, and the 
consequences it entailed, soon began to pall upon 
him. 

He would hang round the football field watching 
the other fellows wistfully, and stealing a furtive 
kick whenever the ball chanced out of bounds his 
way. Not playing, you understand, but watching 
anxiously for the ball to come out, and rushing after 
it and sending it in again with hungry enjoyment. 
You couldn't call that playing, you know! But it 
was all he could do, sometimes, to keep from diving 
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into the game and taking his old place, and what 
he could not do in fact he did his best to make up 
for in shouting. And if the masters had not received 
stringent instructions to keep him out of it, he would 
have been into the thick of it, heart or no heart, like 
Douglas among the Saracens. 

Then the Christmas holidays came. The holiday 
invitations had been dribbling in for weeks past, and 
the head and the matron had been busy allotting 
the boys to their various billets. Jackerry's hosts 
of the previous year had suffered business losses and 
were reluctantly out of it, and so, as it chanced, 
Jackerry was the sole martyr that Christmas, and 
had the whole premises to himself. 

The matron was always as kind as the vicarious 
mother of two hundred small boys could possibly be 
to individuals. But now she was unusually gentle 
and considerate. For the doctor had impressed 
upon her that little Carey must be very carefully 
handled for some time to come, and, above all, must 
be subjected to no manner of sudden shock of any 
kind whatsoever. He would grow out of it pro- 
bably, by degrees and with care, but in the mean 
time he must be safeguarded even against himself 
and against his own vivacious inclinations. And, 
added the doctor, it was perhaps just as well that he 
should remain under her own motherly eye during 
these holidays. 

So the matron promised to make it up to him in 
special little treats all to himself when they two were 
left alone, and Jackerry looked forward to not so 
very bad a time after all 

Nevertheless, when the very last of his fellows 
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had marched away, bag in hand, face set seriously 
to the journey, eyes big with expectation, and a 
pervading sense of importance and responsibility, 
and of general detachment from the usual run of 
things, Jackerry felt very much out of it all. 

One solitary small boy, to all intents and purposes 
sole tenant of a building in which two hundred 
meteoric spirits were wont to disport themselves, 
could not but feel lonesome, and Jackerry felt it 
right down into his bones. 

The corridors were suddenly grown twice as long 
as they used to be, and the big schoolroom and the 
classrooms twice as wide and more than twice as 
cold. Positively, one time, Jackerry found himself 
cautiously counting the windows in the corridor to 
assure himself that it was not playing tricks with 
him, like that expanding and contracting room in 
the story. 

For the first day or two it was not half bad to 
be able to wander about the place at will. He got 
a little mild amusement out of the blackboards in 
the various classrooms, putting them to base and 
non-educational uses, which left them pale-faced and 
guilty-looking in spite of all his rubbing, though it 
is doubtful if Mr. Sherlock Holmes himself could 
have deduced more than a strong suspicion of libel 
from the lines that Jackerry's imagination could still 
trace there. 

He sat in the head's own chair in the big school- 
room and administered a jobation of extreme severity 
— though no one heard it but himself— to two hundred 
quaking souls, every one of whom was gloomily 
wondering which of his own latest misdeeds was 
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coming to light now. Jackerry knew the feeling right 
down to the wooden bench on which he usually sat. 

He pinned Mivens with a piercing glance, Jackerry 
and Mivens were in dispute of late in connection with 
a set of Raatauan stamps, the promise of which 
Mivens had bartered for a set of Rarotongans, but 
had been unable to complete delivery because the 
mission to the Raatauan Islands had only been 
established a year, and had not yet got as far as 
stamps. 

He frowned sternly on Beswick, who was known 
as the Hindoo, and was popularly credited with 
Eastern habits of mind regarding the little niceties 
of schoolboy honour which make for grace and 
uprightness. 

He threatened Gerson — who had given him a 
quite uncalled-for licking a short time before, though 
Gerson, if he had been present, would probably have 
had something strenuous to say on the subject — with 
expulsion if he did not mend his ways and stop 
bullying fellows smaller than himself. 

He did his very best to amuse himself, and did 
in fact succeed, for a day or two, in keeping the 
blues at bay by doing every single thing he could 
think of, which in the ordinary course of things he 
would not have been allowed to do. 

But, on a boy of active mind and body, make- 
believe soon begins to pall. After a day or two he 
labelled it "rot," and began to look down upon himself 
for having descended so low as to find amusement in it 

The library was thrown open to him, and he 
dipped into it discursively, but found difficulty in 
selection through simple embarrassment of riches. 
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He was given the freedom of the countryside, 
with no bounds or limits save those imposed by 
meal-times; and he took some long walks, and 
enjoyed the first exceedingly, found the second 
very much longer, though he did not cover half the 
distance, and found himself so dull a companion 
on the third that he took no more. 

And then he hated coddling — in theory, at all 
events. Meals in the matron's cosy sitting-room 
were not half bad, it is true, and the small bedroom 
he occupied not far from her's was a distinct improve* 
ment on the big fifteen-bed dormitory — that is, in 
the mere matter of bodily comfort But it lacked 
the companionship of kindred souls, and reminded 
him unpleasantly of his six weeks' imprisonment 
with the rheumatic fever. And as sure as he started 
out to do anything, Mrs. Matron's kindly voice was 
heard reminding him of the doctor's orders, and 
warning him against undue exertion or excitement 

Verily Jackerry — though not by any means given 
to introspection — wondered vaguely at times what 
good there was in a boy being alive when he had 
had rheumatic fever, and was saddled with a heart 
that wouldn't let him do anything that was worth 
doing. 

Mrs. Matron did her very best for him according 
to her lights. She tried to amuse him in the evenings 
with draughts, and so on ; but Jackerry could work 
up no enthusiasm for draughts, though he dutifully 
shoved the pieces about and lost every game with 
courtier-like equanimity. 

She tried to get him to read aloud to her while 
she sat sewing. But Jackerry hated reading aloud, 
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and boggled it till she laughed and said that s 
saw he did not like it 

She took him out to a concert, which he woi 
have appreciated more if it had been entirely coi 
posed of comic songs. 

She bought him a tiny camera, and for a d 
or two he enjoyed snapping everything he can 
across to the extent of his films. But when tl 
developing of them resulted only in highly coloun 
fingers and mysterious little black squares of cur 
paper, with unrecognizable white gleams and smudg 
on them, his interest in photography also suffen 
check. 

She took him up to London one day on a sho] 
ping expedition, and he enjoyed that exceedingl 
and proved himself a pleasant and helpful littl 
cavalier. 

But Mrs. Matron's time was not exclusively he 
own, even in the holidays. There were extensiv 
cleaning operations to be carried out, and she ha 
friends of her own to see, and Jackerry found th 
time heavy on his hands. 

He turned some of this ample leisure to goo< 
account by writing long letters to his father, anc 
mother in Rarotonga, and even printing special page: 
in big capitals for the benefit of Baby Barbara 
though she could not possibly read them becaus< 
she was only twelve months old. That did nol 
matter. It made him feel more like having a sistei 
to write to her. And he kept out of his letters every 
possible sign of mopiness, and painted his visit to 
London, and even the other little enjoyments which 
had ceased to please, in the most glowing colours. 
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tv They must have been truly pathetic letters, and 
I do not think it likely they would have deceived 
ia any father and mother heart, for the words told 
co® one story and the facts told another, and facts are 
facts, and no matter what veil of words you hang 
g before them the mother heart will see through it 
& and understand. 

& Nothing to do and overmuch time for it generally 
are leads to mischief, and the rule was not to be broken 
ur^ in Jackerr/s case. 

igs At the far end of the playground was a brick 

se£ wall, originally round and smooth on top, but now 

ragged and broken by the scrabbling of many feet. 

op- Beyond the wall was a strip of ground and a ditch 

r|f of green mud. It took a jump of ten feet to clear 

tfc the ditch, and that jump was one of the school tests. 

A fellow might pass the College of Preceptors, and 

c the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and as many 

r. other exams, as he chose to swot for, but until he 

i could manage the leap he had not attained his full 

; stature in the school, and the ditch was rarely clear 

of victims. 

It was only in the nature of things that whenever 
I Jackerry found himself moping about the deserted 
playground his thoughts should run towards the 
wall and the leap as inevitably as water to a fall. 
Ordinarily one fell into the ditch amid the jeers 
of delighted onlookers. He had been in it himself 
dozens of times before his illness. Here was a 
rare chance to practise the troublesome leap unseen. 
And as to the doctor's orders — he would leap as 
lightly as possible; and how could a simple jump 
like that hurt any one ? 

H 
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He scrambled up the wall. As he stood poisec 
for the leap, he saw Mrs. Matron coming swiftly 
towards him across the playground 

As Mrs. Matron glanced over her daily papei 
that morning her kindly face had stiffened suddenly 
and gone grey for a moment, and her breath stopped 
short Then she went on quietly with her breakfast. 
But there was an inflection in her voice that had not 
been there before as she asked Jackerry if he would 
have some more coffee, and Jackerry looked up at 
her for a moment and thought to himself how very 
kind she was, and he did not notice how her hand 
shook as she poured it out. 

After breakfast she went down into the village 
to the telegraph office and sent off a telegram, and 
then she went home to wait for the answer, and 
found herself quite unable to work till it came. 

And when it came she bowed her head over it 
and wept, and then braced herself up and went out 
to do what had to be done, with fear in her heart 
as to the consequences. 

For the paragraph she had read at breakfast-time 
was a telegram from Sydney, and it said : " Latest 
advices from Rarotonga give particulars of the hurri- 
cane which devastated the islands on Dec. I. Among 
the lives lost we regret to see the names of Rev. 
John Carey and Mrs. Carey and their infant daughter. 
They were crossing between Atiu and Takutea when 
the hurricane burst upon them and overwhelmed 
their frail craft. The bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
came ashore two days later on Atiu. 91 

The telegram was from the Secretary of the 
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Society in London, and said briefly, " Regret to have 
to confirm sad news/ 9 

Jackerry saw her coming, out of the corner of his 
eye, and fathomed her intention in half a glance. 
She would scold him doubtless, but he would have 
this one try whatever she said. 

He leaped, and fell into the ditch — and beyond it 

The matron gave a cry as she saw him spurn the 
wall. She scrambled up it somehow — how she never 
knew — slipped down the other side, struggled through 
the ditch, and drew the limp little figure out. 

There was a determined smile on the bright face, 
and Mrs. Matron sat down on the ground with it in 
her lap and wept over it again. 

But at last she dried her tears and said to herself, 
" God knew best. Perhaps it is better so. w 

For Jackerry had jumped further than any boy 
ever jumped off that wall before, and he was alone 
no longer, but in the best of all good company. He 
had stayed behind, but he had gone on in front of all 
his fellows. 
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THE LEGION OP THE LOST 

THERE are turned-down pages in the lives of 
most men and most nations. The very fact 
of their being turned down proves their interest and 
provokes our curiosity. We want to know why. 

In the private drawer in the private safe in the 
private bureau of a certain War Office is the official 
record of a certain regiment The very sight of the 
outside of it puts the Minister of War for the time 
being into an evil humour. If he has to open that 
drawer he uses unofficial language, and closes it 
again with a bang which is a commination in itself. 
For the record of that regiment is closed — or rather, 
it is not closed ; it simply breaks off short without 
any ending whatever. 

The regiment itself has disappeared. Not on the 
field of battle, where to disappear is to live for ever. 
This regiment did what no other regiment ever suc- 
ceeded in doing — it broke all records and its own. 
It simply vanished — into thin air and elsewhere, and 
this is the first time the story has been told. 

In its own country it was known as " The Legion 
of the Lost" — a name which, in view of what 
happened, is not without its prophetic touch. 

It was composed of the offscourings of an army 
which had become rotten through many years of 

ioo 
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peace. War is a horror, and the necessity for being 
ever ready for war a grievous burden. At times, in 
the long, slow years of peace, the war-machine grows 
foul — as any other machine grows foul for lack of 
use— but this machine is only to be cleansed by 
blood. 

Much depends on temperament, and these men 
belonged to a nation who could ever do anything 
better than wait No man who has seen even the 
fringe of the trail of blood and fire may speak lightly 
of war. But to a nation such as this, war seems one 
of the necessities of life. Without the letting of 
blood the body politic grows corrupt. In the open- 
ing of the veins is certain relief— especially to the 
head — and a certain drastic cleansing throughout the 
limbs. And well the head has known it. 

There are black sheep in every army. When 
their fleeces were judged beyond the power of any- 
thing but blood to cleanse, the black sheep of this 
army were sent to the Legion of the Lost. 

I have spoken of it as a regiment. To be precise 
it was only a detachment, and there were several 
similar ones, all kept as far apart from one another 
as possible, and. each, except in the simple detail 
of numbers, a regiment in itself and fully constituted 
as such — heavily over-officered, of course, and every 
officer armed to the teeth. But that was sheer 
necessity, considering the elements they had to keep 
under control, or, at all events, at arm's length. 

It was the military ashpit — the convict establish- 
ment of the army, and several times worse than the 
hulks. Transportation under the civil arm was a 
picnic to it And since one does not locate one's 
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ashpit any nearer one's dwelling than is absolute) 
necessary, this military sink was situated across-se; 
in a red-hot land of blazing sands and withering su 
— possibly with a view to the thinning of hot bloo 
by external heat ; possibly in the hope that perpetu; 
sunbaths might prove as beneficial to the moral a 
they had been proved to be to the material fibre 
possibly with a humatie idea of affording this humai 
refuse a foretaste of the hereafter, and of acclima 
tizing it by degrees to that state in which some portion 
at all events, of its eternal future might naturally b 
expected to be spent 

Occasionally, by trick of fate or, more dreadfully 
by spite of man, a sheep would reach that fold whos< 
fleece was no browner than the sheep-dogs' coats 
But such cases were rare, and when it did happen 
the brown fleece, as a rule, very soon became as blacli 
as the rest, which seemed to justify the prescience, oi 
the malice, which had sent it there. 

When a man perforce entered the Legion of the 
Lost he abandoned hope, but did not, as a rule, give 
himself up to despair. On the contrary, he set 
himself to the enjoyment of life, such as it was, 
after the manner of a lost souL His enjoyments 
were peculiar, and sui generis, and not to be 
described in detail In their higher flights they 
rose occasionally to the murder of an officer. His 
own life hung at any moment on the pressure of 
his officer's finger. At all times he resented such a 
state of matters, even though custom had habituated 
him to it. At times he levelled things up by pressing 
his own trigger first 

By the way, and by way of preventing any 
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possible misunderstanding or causing any ill-feeling 
by this turning up of a turned-down page, let me 
confess at once that the Legion of the Lost belonged 
to-— shall we say ?— Switzerland. Switzerland has, I 
believe, no army to speak of, no colonies, no fleet, no 
transports — and no man in his senses would deny 
the Swiss the power to wait — so we are perfectly safe 
in saddling it all on to her. 

The sun was setting away out there over the 
desert In a few minutes it would be night. Three 
men lay in the sand and turned the last moments of 
daylight to profitable account in the throwing of dice. 
The dice were home-made, roughly shaped out of 
mutton bones, the points red dots of blood. From 
the intentness of their faces the stake was evidently 
a high one. 

u Seven ! ° growled the first thrower, in his throat. 

He was a thin, angular man, with prominent 
cheekbones and deep-set eyes. His face was like a 
hawk's, and his hands were bony claws. He went by 
the name of Zaphr, which I believe has something to 
do with a hawk or a vulture. Every man in the 
Legion had his nickname. Some of them knew no 
other, and some would have resented the use of their 
rightful names as much as their companions would 
have been astonished by them. 

Number Two shook the bones between his big 
red hands and dropped them lightly on the smoothed 
sand. 

" Eight I Curse the luck ! He'll beat me yet." 

He said it with much vehemence, but the others 
laughed, which made him angry. 
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" Well, then, what ? " he asked roughly and al 
a-bristle. 

He was the exact opposite of Number One 
Inclined to fat, in spite of all hindrances. Coarse 
flabby, brutalized. His nickname was Bourreau — th< 
Butcher — and he looked it, every hair of him. Hi« 
greatest pleasure in life was in the slaughter of the 
beasts for the regiment They suffered much at his 
hands. He was big and heavy, and by nature a 
bully. His comrades made light of his courage, 
except where such things as sheep and pigs were 
concerned. And as bullying in the Legion was the 
special prerogative of the sergeants, and would have 
provoked prompt reprisal if attempted by one of the 
rank and file themselves, the Butcher took it out of 
the sheep, whose powers of retaliation were limited. 

" Now, Ftit I " said Number One. " Shake 'em up 
and see what le Bon Dim sends you." 

Number Three was small and slight. From the 
back he looked like a schoolboy. His smooth, long 
face was the face of a priest. As a matter of fact, 
he had studied for the priesthood with a view to 
escaping service, but had failed in his examinations 
to the utmost limit of the law, and had fallen from 
grace in divers other ways. There was that in his 
face which none could understand. At times it 
looked very, very old — older than any man's face has 
any right to look, however old he may or may not 
be. He went by the generic name of Petit Corbeau 
— " Crow " being a common nickname for the wearers 
of the black robe — but this was generally shortened 
into^P'tit" 

Little Mr. Crow shook the dice up and down 
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in his balled hands so long that the Butcher 
growled — 

" Come on ! come on ! Get done, man i " 

And P'tit's little close-set eyes laughed into the 
Hawk's eyes opposite, though his face was quite un- 
moved. He continued to rattle the bones between his 
palms, and the Butcher's red face twisted into a scowl. 
It seemed to afford the little man much satisfaction. 

" Have done I have done t " growled the Butcher 
again. " We don't want to be all night over it" 

Then with a final rattle the dice fell. 

" Nine t Confound it, you're in luck I " said the 
Butcher; and the other two laughed again at the 
touch of relief which would into his voice in spite 
of him. 

Little Mr. Crow had not even looked at the dice. 
He was watching the Butcher's face with infinite 
amusement. 

"Hello, boys! I'm in this. What's the stake ? " 

It was a new voice, hoarse and scrapy as though 
with over-use, and a new hand reached over their 
shoulders and grabbed the dice. 

"Hola, Sunstroke! We began to think they'd 
forgotten you, as they did the poor Barabbas," said 
Ftit 

"Not me, my boy. I've been singing so loud 
they couldn't possibly forget me. I'm as hoarse as 
a crow, and my bones creak. Listen ! " and he bent 
stiffly to and fro, but the creaking was not audible. 

He was aptly named. A big man with bold blue 
eyes and straw-coloured hair and beard, and a good- 
humoured and not unintelligent face. At the moment 
he looked very hungry and visibly tired out He 
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had just been released from punishment in the "silo 
— a perpendicular hole in the sand into which th 
prisoner is dropped, and left to make himself a 
comfortable as he can for twenty-four or forty-eigh 
hours, and fed on bread and water, if anybod 
happens to remember him in his low estate. Th 
unfortunate Barabbas had somehow been overlooks 
and left in the silo for over a week. When he die< 
nobody knew, and, truth to tell, nobody particularly 
cared. 

"Come! What's the stake? 11 asked Sunstroke 
as he dropped heavily into the sand and rattled the 
dice in his big hand 

The three looked at one another for a second 
Then Ftit said quietly— 

" Coquerico." 

« Good I " said the big man, with a blaze in the 
eyes. "I'm onl How's the score?" and he shook 
the dice joyfully. 

"Seven," said Zaphr, the Hawk. 

M Eight," said Bourreau, the Butcher. 

11 Nine," said Little Mr. Crow. 

"Tchuttl I can beat that," said the big man, 
and dropped the dice in the sand. 

* Twelve ! I win 1 I told you so I When ? " 

" Before next Sunday," said Bourreau, in the best 
of spirits. 

" Right I Now let's get something to eat," and 
they strolled away to their tent 

They passed Sergeant Coquerico on the way, and 
saluted him with punctilious politeness. 

" Vale, vale, moriturum te salutamus 1 " murmured 
P'tit, jibing grimly with the old farewell. 
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" How then ? " said Sunstroke, who had not studied 
for the priesthood. * What's that ? " 

"Adieu, Monsieur Coquericol" said Little Mr. 
Crow. 

For Sergeant Coquerico was to die before Sunday, 
and the dice had selected Sunstroke as the instru- 
ment of his dismissal. 

The Providence, however, which watches over 
even such things as sergeants of the line, had other 
ends in view for all of them. 

In the early dawn an orderly galloped in with 
despatches for the colonel, and by the hour at which 
they were usually cursing through early drill, tents 
had been struck and the detachment was en route 
for rail-head — pleasant excitement visible among the 
officers, and a certain dogged anticipation even 
among the men ; anything for a change, for the 
desert was deadly dull, and while the deadliness 
troubled them little, the dulness bored them much. 

Two days later they were rolling through the 
blue seas towards Port Said on that very ancient 
transport, Pride of the East Fateful name again ! 
For pride rides to a fall as surely as the sun to the 
west 

By the end of the first day most of them were 
thinking with regret of the comparative solidity of 
their desert sands, where, parbleu I if it was deadly 
dull, one's stomach, at all events, kept in its right 
place. 

The Pride of the East was the oldest transport in 
the service — a bibulous old tub, a regular old soaker. 
A wet ship even in fine weather, she seemed to roll 
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more when the sea was smooth than when it was 
rough, if that were possible. 

She had accommodation, such as it was, for two 
hundred men. When two hundred and fifty were 
crowded into her she was more uncomfortable even 
than her builders had intended to make her. There 
were, in addition, ten officers and twenty-four non- 
commissioned officers on board. The officers and 
crew of the ship amounted in round numbers to fifty 
all told. In all, therefore, three hundred and thirty- 
four men, and until they made Port Said two hundred 
and eighty-two of them were misirdbles of the most 
miserable. Thirty-four of these were, indeed, borne 
up, more or less, by a sense of duty, which, however, 
failed to keep them from being exceedingly sea-sick. 
The odd two were exceptions to the general rule, 
which in this case was too nauseously self-evident 
to need any proof. These were our — well, no, we 
will hardly call them our friends ; they were the 
gentlemen we have already been introduced to — 
Coup-de-Soleil, Mr. Sunstroke, and his friend Petit 
Corbeau — Little Mr. Crow. 

Why they were exempt from the prevailing 
epidemic it is impossible to say. Kismet, perhaps, 
as their desert friends would have said. Sergeant 
Coquerico was there, as sick a man as any. Sunday 
was past, and yet he lived. Many times before 
Sunday came he would have been grateful if Sun- 
stroke had executed the decree of the dice and put 
him out of his misery. But Little Mr. Crow had 
bidden Sunstroke hold his hand, and bit by bit he 
told him why. And as he listened, Sunstroke's bold 
blue eyes began to blaze, as P'tit's little black ones 
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had been blazing ever since they got the route, and 
he learned whither they were bound. 

It took P'tit some time, and much earnest whisper- 
ing, to make Sunstroke understand all the possibilities. 
When he did so, he swore in his moustache, by the 
sacred name of a dog, that it was magnificent ; and 
General Bosquet himself, if he had been alive, would 
certainly have called it by some other name than 
war. 

Once in the Canal, the two hundred and forty- 
eight recovered themselves somewhat. By the time 
they had measured the length of the Red Sea, their 
eyes, too, were smouldering and blazing with varying 
degrees of intensity. For Little Mr. Crow and jovial 
Mr. Sunstroke had been busy among them, and the 
fire in their eyes was only the outward and visible 
sign of the fires they had kindled within. 

They were signalled at Aden, and rolled away 
through Bab-el-Mandeb. 

There the known record ends. The Pride of the 
East, with the Legion of the Lost on board, wallowed 
away towards Guardafui and vanished from human 
ken. 

We need not become accessories, even after the 
fact, by a too detailed knowledge of what followed. 
It would not be nice reading. Broad facts will 
suffice. 

Four days later, the Somali coast was roused 
suddenly and brusquely from its undisturbed sleep 
of the ages and witnessed strange doings. I cannot 
tell you where the actual landing took place, but 
it was somewhere between Kiunga and Kimana, 
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almost on the equator, probably one or two degrees 
south. 

A cloud no bigger than a man's hand blurred the 
white sky-line between the upper and the lower 
blues. It grew like a tree, only more quickly. A 
dot appeared below it — the root of the tree. The 
dot increased in size and consistency, and came 
straight for the shore, as if bound on an overland 
trip to the great lakes themselves. Presently it 
turned and lengthened out into a great steamship, 
wallowing lazily as if its work was almost over, jets 
of white steam here and there, no flag flying. 

Then there came great traffic between ship and 
shore, lonely shore no longer. And as the white 
water-beetles with the flashing legs plied to and fro, 
to and fro continuously, the shore became more and 
more crowded with men and things in vast profusion. 

The work went on unceasingly, and the piles on 
shore grew ever higher and higher — things that made 
for life and things that made for death. And he who 
seemed to rule was a big man with blazing blue eyes 
and sunny hair, and ever by his side was a small 
dark man with the back of a schoolboy and the face 
of a priest 

Tents rose on the sandy shore, fires were lighted, 
savoury smells such as it had never dreamt of tickled 
the nose of that astonished coast, and its ears were 
filled with unwonted sounds of revelry by day and by 
night. 

By day, however, there was much work to be 
done, and they took it in turns to do it By the 
third day the ship was stripped of all they could use. 
Then the lazy wallower turned and rolled away from 
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the land, slowly and reluctantly, as though prescient 
of evil and loth to go, and the crowd lined the shore 
to watch. And presently the very last water-beetle 
left her side and came plodding slowly home, bring- 
ing the sunny-haired man and a number of grimy- 
faced ones in blue cotton, and at times they stopped 
and all sat looking at the ship. 

But they had been ashore some time before a 
muffled exclamation broke out all along the line of 
gazers like an ill-fired volley, and the sea in front of 
them was smooth and flawless to the sky-line. No 
rolling pall of smoke, no thunderous explosion. 
These might have attracted the observation of the 
English cruisers down Patta way, or the nearer 
attention of passing ships. Just the turning of a few 
cocks down below, and the Pride of the East had 
had her fall and was dredging the sands of the 
Indian Ocean. 

They were quieter on shore that night than they 
had been on the previous nights. They had been 
cutting links — and other things — for days past, but 
now the last link of all lay fathoms deep below the 
long, smooth-swelling seas. There had been no 
possible turning back before, but, somehow, the 
sinking of the ship emphasized the fact and brought 
it home to them. Wild as they were, brutalized and 
rough beyond belief almost, there were thoughtful 
ones among them that night 

In the morning, the sunny-haired man with the 
blazing blue eyes gathered them round him and 
spoke to them words they could understand. Just 
a few words, and to the point 

" Comrades, we are free of the yoke. The future 
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is our own. Over there to the west lies our Ne 
World. There are great rivers, great lakes, food 
abundance, all the wives you want, and gold for tl 
finding. When we have conquered our kingdom 
and got the gold, we will find ways of getting hom 
again, and each man can play Monte Christo fc 
himself. To do all this there must be a leader, am 
there must be discipline, or it will all end in ruir 
The way is long. We may have to fight But thi 
country is there, and all we have to do is to go 01 
and on till we reach it We are a Republic, and yoi 
have chosen me President I will choose certain 
ones to help me. For your own sakes, and for all 
our sakes, I trust you will all join me in keeping 
order, and will act for the common good. If any one 
has any complaint to make, let him make it to me. 
I will see that every man has his rights." 

They shouted acquiescence, and some gathered 
round to discuss the next move. 

In all there were exactly two hundred and sixty- 
five of them — lost souls all, all in, and out of, the 
same boat And the remaining sixty-nine? Gone— 
where sergeants cease from troubling and faithful 
mariners have rest With them ten of the Lost 
Ones, who went, perforce, in company with those 
they sent, and so perhaps were less lost than those 
who stayed behind. Their troubles, at all events, 
were ended so far as we are concerned. Of the ship's 
crew some twenty-five had joined the mutineers, 
mostly grimy-faced men from below whose lives had 
been spent in torment, and who jumped at the 
prospect of a change which could hardly be for the 
worse. And the brain of all that desperate deed 
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irK was Little Mr. Crow, but the head and hand and 

y front was Mr. Sunstroke. 

'ot: A week was given to rest and recovery from the 

rdos sickness of the sea. Officers were appointed whose 

is suggestions had in them no faintest approach to the 

Q i manner of the late Sergeant Coquerico. A certain 

■ c amount of mild drilling was indulged in, and the 
rJ i things got out of the ship were reduced to portable 
£ packages. 

):: Then President Sunstroke, with fifty men, went 

jc for a stroll into the country to see if they could 
i strike the local Flageollet— or, as we should say in 
I England, the local Pickford and Co. — and arrange 
s ; with him for the transport of their baggage on their 
t own terms. 

t They came in time upon a Somali village, the 

natural light-heartedness of whose inhabitants clouded 

■ somewhat at sight of so many well-armed and force- 
ful-looking strangers. They were strong enough to 
have demanded all they wanted and to have taken 
it if they were refused. But Little Mr. Crow wisely 
advised the making of no more enemies than was 
absolutely necessary. So they struck a bargain, by 
signs and a few Arabic words ; and by means of this 
one, others; and eventually returned to camp with 
carriers enough for all their loads and half a dozen 
camels for the heavier baggage. 

By sheer intuition and common sense President 
Sunstroke engaged the men for only as far as the 
next place where carriers might be had. "They'll 
* go more willingly if they know they're not going 
far," he said. But the camels he bought outright in 
exchange for rifles and cartridges. 
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With a last look at the sea, the great company 
— the greatest company of armed white men that 
country had, up to that time, ever seen, I suppose — 
turned and headed due west by the ship's spare 
compass. The proud black man who carried the 
compass regarded it as a fetish of peculiar power, 
if not the actual god of the white men, and treated 
it accordingly. 

So over the endless plains they went — now all 
sand and stones, now covered with heath and scrub 
and thorny mimosa and scarifying cacti ; and, again, 
breaking noisily through the arched solitudes of 
mighty forests, or picking precarious path amid the 
deadly silences of pestiferous swamps. 

They started before the sun each day, and rested 
when their shadows were under their feet, and only 
started again when the shadows were lengthening 
out behind them. 

Fresh meat was plentiful ; antelopes abounded 
on the plains and wild ducks in the swamps, and 
each man had his turn at the sport. In the'villages 
where they changed carriers, maize and bananas were 
generally obtainable. So the tinned meats from the 
ship were held in reserve, in case the country in front 
should prove less bountiful. 

Fifteen miles a day was about as much as they 
could manage with comfort All time was before 
them, and there was no need for undue haste. 

They struck a broad river — probably the Tana — 
and followed it up as long as it came from the west. 
They lived on fish and waterfowl, and life was one 
long picnic. 

And so far, with abundance of food, and no more 
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work than was good for health and appetite, and 
every man his own master, yet all pulling one way, 
nothing had occurred to disturb the peace of the 
community. For the peoples among whom they 
passed were overawed by their numbers and the 
determination of their looks. They yielded to their 
requirements without a word, and were glad to be 
rid of them at any utmost price within their means. 
And so far, too, no occasion had arisen for any 
exhibition of authority adverse to the general feel- 
ing. One mind was in them all, and that — to get 
on to the promised land as speedily as present 
comfort would permit 

The river, to which they clung as long as pos- 
sible, began at last to come towards them from the 
south, and reluctantly they parted company with it. 
Rumours too began to increase, with every foot they 
advanced, of bad lands in front— lands bad in them- 
selves for the feeding of so large a company, and 
overrun by mighty warriors who meted out certain 
death to all who set foot within their borders. 

Hence a tightening of discipline and some grum- 
bling at the unaccustomed feel of it again. Then 
came dark days on stony steppes, where water was 
barely to be found and game not at all. But they 
fell back on their stores and pushed on. 

And, as troubles never come singly, there were 
dangers behind as well as before. For of late they 
had had nothing to give in payment to their carriers, 
and their service had been perforce and the obliga- 
tion much resented. So, as the carriers could get no 
pay, they hung like an impalpable cloud on the rear 
of the column and picked up what they could. From 
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being beasts of burden they became beasts of prey, 
and the life of a man was of small account when it 
stood between thqn and their desire. But the cloud 
was impalpable only when the white men tried to 
retaliate. It scattered and vanished before their 
angry reprisals, and gathered again like a swarm 
of hornets the moment their backs were turned. 

They lost men, and, worse still, they lost morale. 
Men they could afford to lose, to a certain extent 
Of morale their original stock was none too large, 
and any depletion thereof was a serious matter. But 
nerves, even the nerves of seasoned men, will get 
jangled with constant straining. A fight would have 
done them a world of good, but the shadows behind 
were not to be grappled with, and those in front 
were darker still, and still less tangible. 

President Sunstroke's sunny face was clouded 
with the shadows Jn front The troubles behind did 
not greatly affect him. He ground his teeth, and 
swore in his moustache, and ached for a fight that 
should clear the way and quicken the flow of the 
blood, even though it flowed outside as well as inside. 
And Little Mr. Crow tramped on by his side, and 
laughed at troubles, and kept them to their course 
by the ship's compass, which he had carried himself 
ever since he had had to shoot its bearer for trying 
to make off with it 

Troubles increased. All outgoing and nothing 
coming in 'tends to bankruptcy in provisions as well 
as in cash. Short commons drew forth murmurs 
loud and long. Still, hope dies hard. They knew 
what was behind. Each day the promised land 
might be just a day ahead. So they ate their sulky 
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camels and pushed on stolidly with empty stomachs 
and overfull mouths. 

And one day the sun sank towards the north, 
and another day towards the south, and Little 
Mr, Crow knew that the ground they were walking 
on was playing high jinks with his compass, and 
thereafter he steered by the sun. And some days 
there was no sun, but only whirling sheets of rain, 
which gave them water indeed, but did not make for 
bodily comfort Their course became erratic. The 
only things that never varied— except in degree — 
were their perpetual discomforts and their growing 
discontent 

That they held together as long as they did was 
very wonderful. It was a case of adhesion from 
force of outward circumstance rather than of co- 
hesion from mutual attraction. They stuck together 
because the man who straggled died. 

But such a state of things could not last What 
strange results might have followed, if they had 
succeeded in working their way through to a land 
of plenty in a united whole, it is impossible to say. 
Imagination runs riot over it, and their wildest 
dreams were perhaps not too wild. But it was not 
to be. 

They got across the stony wilderness at last, 
only to find the promised land a greater desert still 
—burnt grass, skeleton trees, water indeed, but no 
game, no cattle, no villages. Black death spread 
abroad before them by the inhabitants who wanted 
none of them. 

Then the storm broke. President Sunstroke, 
conferring gloomily in his tent with Little Mr. Crow, 
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might also be right as to better country being ahead 
And next morning they took the route in highei 
spirits, all being at all events of one mind. 

Far away to the south that day they got a 
glimpse of a great white mountain covered with 
snow, and away in front of them rose other ridges, 
blue in the distance. Beyond that blue line anything 
might lie. They pushed on valiantly, but all around 
them the land lay black and stark, and apparently 
tenantless. 

The blue ridges lost their soft outlines and 
resolved themselves into rugged heaps with black 
scarped sides as they drew nearer to them. They 
looked forbidding enough to guard the treasures of 
a New World. Their very menace was a provocation 
and a challenge. The wayfarers pricked up as to a 
trumpet-call, and pushed on with new vigour. 

Since they parted from their comrades the hornet 
attacks in the rear had ceased. For they were no 
longer in a carrier country, but in a land of warriors 
who delight in war for war's own sake, apart from 
thoughts of gain. And these were at present engaged 
in the pleasant task of eating up the other division, 
not piecemeal, but in chunks. So that very soon 
there was nothing left to eat, and then, with their 
appetites quickened by what they had fed on, and 
their spears still wet, the feathered men turned for 
their second bite. 

Experience had taught them some sharp lessons. 
They waited till the little column was brokenly 
threading its way across a lifeless, rock-strewn valley. 
Then, without a moment's warning, the dead valley 
bristled into deadly life, and the silence was rent 
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with yells that made thin blood run cold, and mottled 
lean yellow cheeks with red and white. 

The white men drew into a bunch, and faced the 
rush of feathered yells with a scattering volley and 
deep-breathed curses. Bullets spatted on rocks, and 
ripped through leather shields, and went softly home 
into glistening black bodies. Feathered faces fell 
twisting among the flints and rolled there, yelling 
still, and winged feet padded lightly over them to 
thrust and stab into the rolling smoke, and to hurl 
defiance and broad razor-blades at every spit of 
flame. The ground was strewn with feathered men 
and painted shields, with knobkerries, spears, and 
swords, and yet through the smoke the place seemed 
all alive with them stilL 

But sword and spear and painted shield could 
not break through that ring of fire, and at last the 
blacks drew off, and the whites had time to breathe 
and look into one another's faces, and to curse more 
freely, and think of their wounds and wounded. 
Half a dozen dead, cloven with the broad spear- 
heads, and half a score of wounded — Little Mr. Crow 
among them, with a foot almost severed by a falling 
blade. He had bound it up as well as he could, but 
his face was white, and he could not stand. 

14 Make for the hills/ 9 he said sharply, as Sunstroke 
came up to him. " It's your best chance." 

"All in good time. They've had their soup for 
to-day. It'll take them some time to digest it Now, 
let's see to that foot I tell you they cut, those things." 

"Yes," said Little Mr. Crow, wincing again at 
remembrance of the cold slice of the steel. M They 
cut. You must get on, Sunstroke — get on." 
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But on looking into matters, Sunstroke decided t< 
stop where they were for the night There was watei 
close at hand, and some of the wounded were past 
moving, yet could not be left So they built a wal 
of stones from boulder to boulder, made all theii 
preparations for an early start on the morrow, posted 
sentries, and lay there that night 

By morning six of the wounded were dead. 
Before dawn they slung the others between tent-poles 
and set off as quietly as possible towards the hills. 

It was hard travelling at best, and for the 
wounded deadly work. The bearers stumbled on 
through the half-light and came to constant grief, 
though the poles changed hands every quarter of an 
hour. Sunstroke, bending over Little Mr. Crow after 
one such fall, found him white and senseless. He 
poured cognac down his throat, and then took him up 
on his own back, and, setting his teeth and bending 
double, breasted the ascent once more. And each 
time when he stopped to rest he found the tale of 
wounded shrunk, till the burden he carried was the 
only one left. 

Then the sun came out, and first cheered and 
then smote them. They looked anxiously for their 
enemies, but not a feather was visible. 

" The soup was too hot for them," said Sunstroke, 
cheerfully. 

" Get to the hills," urged Little Mr. Crow. 

But hill distances are deceptive, and the travelling 
was a nightmare. Before mid-day, with the hills 
looming close and yet a considerable way off, the 
men flung themselves down and declared they could 
go no further. And their purple-faced leader, with 
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the veins standing out like blue cords on his temples 
and neck, laid his burden gently down and assented. 

They threw out sentinels and set to work to build 
a defence; but before it was half up the sentinels 
were running for their lives. Sunstroke set half his 
men to their guns, and dragged and carried with the 
rest, and cheered and cursed them all impartially, till 
the breastwork fulfilled its name. Then, lying down 
behind it and firing through it, they stopped the rush 
of the feathered men again and again and again, till 
at last they gave it up and vanished along the hill- 
side, and this time casualties on the side of the defence 
were few and of small account 

"You see," said Sunstroke to his weary crew, 
"we beat them every time. When we reach the 
place we're going to, we shall be on top all the 
time." # 

And some of them said, "Ay — when !" and the 
rest all thought it 

But he cheered them like a born leader, and 
doled out provisions with as free a hand as he dared, 
and hoped with all his heart that the other side of 
the hills would bring them better faring. For at the 
rate at which they had eaten that day there were not 
two more days' provisions left. 

Up again with the dawn, in a chill creeping mist, 
and by noon they stood under the upper strata of 
the cliffs. Why the black men never attacked in 
the morning they could not understand, but were 
grateful all the same. 

And now, learning by experience, the voyagers 
cast round at once for a fortress before the next 
assault should be given. And there, up the hillside, 
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they found it ready to their hand — a black caver 
mouth gaping wide for them. They climbed eag 
along a narrow path, turned a corner, and four 
wonder. 

It was as though a great drawer had been pa 
drawn out from the face of the cliff and so left, 
drawer was a mighty hollowed tank, forty feet v 
and ten feet deep. How far it ran in under the 
they could not see, but the effect of it, at the • 
end, was a cavern sheltered most completely fi 
over-observation or assault, with a forecourt enclo 
by a stone rampart ten feet high. In the forecc 
were native huts shaped like beehives, apparer 
unoccupied. 

"We can hold that against the world/' s 
Sunstroke ; and they dropped into the enclosure. 

There was none to dispute their entry. 1 
place was deserted — a fortress impregnable agaii 
all assaults from without Here, if they could ov 
come the difficulties of the commissariat, they mig 
rest secure for as long as they chose. 

They pulled down the beehives, and rejoic 
in the warmth of fires that night The cave w 
dry — too dry. The floor was covered a foot de 
with refuse of cattle and musty forage. It w 
pungent and full of creeping things, but it ma* 
excellent bedding for stone-worn bones. They st 
had some water in their bottles, and they ate at 
drank and slept in peace, posting sentries, howevc 
against surprise. 

The night passed without disturbance, and moun 
ing their parapet in the morning they could see n 
trace of their enemies. 
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cavff A dozen men were detailed for water-duty, and 
d s-iet off with their bottles and rifles. They climbed 
I fclie enclosure, turned the corner of the cliff path, and 

lisappeared. They never returned, and no sound of 
>flp£heif ending reached the others. 
ft I The cavern was gloomy that night. They ate in 
eet ssilence and sparingly, and wondered what had become 
tkof their comrades. Little Mr. Crow was feverish 
the with his wound, which was, besides, horribly painful 
lyfcfor want of fresh bandages. His face was white and 
^pinched, and at times he moaned huskily for water. 
)#& Sunstroke wetted his lips with cognac, but cognac 
ai£is not water, and the parched lips rebelled. In the 

chill mist before the dawn he gathered half a dozen 
■ 5 water-bottles, took his revolver and one of the razor- 
re, edged spatulate swords he had picked up as a keep- 
1 sake, and with a whispered word slipped past the 
r£ sentry and along the path. 

$ He was back in an hour, with the bottles filled, 
$ and the broad blade of the sword sticking clammily 

to its sheath inside, and a very grim face on him. 
fc " They have built beehives round the water, and 
. * were all snoring inside like pigs, all except one on 
1$ sentry-go, and him I killed before he could cry out," 
t he told them ; and they found small comfort in it. 
$ But the water was acceptable, and they treasured 
■l it like liquid gold. 

as A very thoughtful man was President Sunstroke 
# that day. He carefully explored the cavern for other 

outlets, but found none. It ran into the cliff a couple 
„it of hundred feet and ended abruptly. In the after- 
?: noon he called them all to council, and gave them 

the results of his cogitation. 
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" We are here/ 1 he said, " like rats in a trap, at 
whether we can break out remains to be seen. Tl 
guard I saw round the waterhole was only a guar 
It is probably increased by this time. Where tt 
rest may be I cannot say. They seem to sprin 
out of the ground. There are two things we ca 
do— stop here, or try to go on. If we stop w 
shall starve— unless they tire out, which is nc 
likely." 

"Fight/ 1 said one. 

" Quick death is better than slow/ 9 said another. 

" It is all one in the end." 

And so they decided to fight their way out. 

"They seem at their limpest in the earlj 
morning/ 9 said Sunstroke, "so we will go to-morrov 
morning. Get everything ready. We must be awaj 
before daylight" 

They saw to their rifles, prepared half a dozen 
ambulances from the remains of the tents ; slept, 
those of them who could ; took a hasty meal in the 
dark of the morning; and stole away round the 
mountain path through the creeping folds of the mist. 
But their wily jailers had foreseen this, and, much 
as they hated the cold and damp, they hated the 
white men more. 

Sunstroke, in the van, saw a dark form loom 
before him in the fog, and cut its yell in two with 
a slash of its native steel But the mischief was 
done, and the hillside sprang into life. The white 
men closed up into column of fours, with poor Little 
Mr. Crow in the centre, and pressed steadily on and 
up, shooting down everything that opposed them. 
Soon they were the centre of a vast howling throng. 
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The mist bristled with leaping men and tossing arms, 
and the heavy spears rained like hail on the close- 
packed ranks. 

It was a grim and ghastly fight, and could have 
but one ending. They were borne back and back. 
They came on the turn of the winding path, and 
broke and made for safety. Little Mr. Crow's 
bearers dropped him as they fell, and he lay still 
and waited for the end. A strong arm enfolded 
him, and a revolver crackled above his head He 
was round the turn of the path, and the howling 
dulled suddenly in his ears. A black head came 
snaking round the corner. He was bumped and 
bruised against the rock, and the black head went 
rolling downhill like a grisly football. 

And so they were back in their hole ; but quite 
half their number lay on the hillside — some dead, 
and some miserably alive; and of those who got 
back scarce one but had his wounds. 

That was the beginning of the end. They sat 
and lay in gloomy silence, no word of hope among 
them. 

In the afternoon, with a hideous flop, a headless 
white body fell into the forecourt; another and 
another, till the ghastly pile grew high. And the 
survivors sat and watched, and deemed them happier 
than themselves. Hideous birds came swooping over 
the dead, and their glassy eyes gleamed malevo- 
lently at sight of the living. Sunstroke had been 
for heaving the bodies overboard. Now, instead, he 
sat inside the cavern and shot the birds, and they 
lighted fires and cooked them. Horrible food, coarse, 
stringy, and tasting of death — but food, and they had 
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no other, and they lived on carrion-eaters for four 
days. 

That day there was shouting on the plateau 
below, and from the rampart they watched the 
torture of their remaining comrades by the feathered 
fiends. To sit and watch in silence was impossible. 
The range was long, but they rained shot on them 
till the black men fled out of sight; dragging their 
dead and wounded with them. And Sunstroke, who 
was an excellent shot, devoted himself to putting the 
victims out of their misery. 

Night brought no cessation of the horrors. Great 
fires blazed round the angles of the rocks below, and 
the shrieks of burning men rose up to the cavern. 
Then a figure enveloped in flame rushed wildly across 
the open space with gleaming spear-points spurring 
it on. Sunstroke shot it as it ran, and another, and 
another. 

The next day was the same, and then, the victims 
being all used up, the siege settled back into its old 
routine. Occasionally a bird of prey came swooping 
down into the forecourt, exulting in its find, and 
none ever went away. But at last they had to get 
rid of the bodies, and with averted faces they dropped 
them one by one over the rampart That night the 
rocks below were alive with a hideous crew, who 
screamed and laughed and tore as they scratched 
and scrabbled over their prey. And Sunstroke, with 
the pangs of hunger ravening in him, made a rope 
of shirts and sword-belts and was let down over 
the rampart to the rocks. He shot three of the 
snarling brutes, and took their bodies up into the 
cavern. 
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Then, greatly venturing, he gathered the water* 
bottles and silently descended the rocks again, but 
only to find the black men on the alert with the 
shooting, and so came back empty-handed. 

They suffered terribly from thirst, especially poor 
Little Mr. Crow, who wandered in his mind at times, 
and babbled of flowing streams, and yet did not die. 
The food, too, twisted them with internal pains, and 
one morning two of them lay where they had slept 
and knew no waking. At night their bodies went 
over the rampart, and they got two carrion beasts 
in exchange. 

Each day had its tale of dead, and the survivors 
envied them. Yet two only, in their misery, shot 
themselves. So will men cling to life, even under 
the most hopeless conditions. 

But, one by one, they dropped out and went over 
the rampart, and an occasional carrion-beast came 
back, and its flesh and blood were meat and drink to 
those who were left 

And once again Sunstroke stole down the rocks 
in the chill of the dawn, and this time brought back 
a bottleful of muddy water from a tiny hole too small 
to have a guard He could probably have got clear 
away in the mist, but he would not, and the muddy 
water went mostly to Little Mr. Crow. 

Three separate times, at long intervals, black 
heads came craning round the corner of the entrance- 
path, to see how they were getting <5n ; but never 
once did the owner of a head carry back any report 
of what he saw. 

And once a black hand was seen waving a bunch 
of grass there. But they did not understand it, and 
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a bullet went through the hand, and the grass floated 
sadly down the mountain-side. 

One by one the starving men crept quietly into 
corners and died, and their bodies were dropped 
quietly over the rampart in the dark, and the carrion- 
beasts yelled and scrabbled over them, and dragged 
them hideously about among the rocks. 

And so the time came at last when, of all the 
garrison, none remained alive save Mr. Sunstroke and 
Little Mr. Crow — Mr. Sunstroke because he had 
been the strongest of them all, and Little Mr. Crow 
because he had been the weakest, and Sunstroke had 
tended him like a brother, reserving for him the least- 
disgusting bits of carrion, and giving him muddy 
water to drink when the others had only blood. 

And one dreadful day, when these two lay all 
alone, the feathered men, tired of waiting, tried to 
carry the stronghold by assault But Sunstroke was 
ready for them, aftd the corner was a bad one for 
rushing. He had the rifles piled in front of him, and 
again no man who got round the corner lived to 
report how many men were left in the cave. At 
night he crept out and tumbled the black bodies 
down the mountain-side, and the flesh-eaters below 
had a mighty feast, and chilled the listeners' blood 
with their merriment 

They had been two whole days without bite or 
drink. Each early morning Sunstroke had been down 
among the rocks, groping patiently for mud at risk 
of his life, and had found none. The second time 
he could barely climb back over the rampart They 
lay on the pungent flooring — Little Mr. Crow 
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murmuring uncouth babblements in a foreign tongue, 
and requests for " Water ! " which cut like a knife ; 
Sunstroke with a rifle to his hand and a pile of 
cartridges beside it, and his eye on the path up there 
to the left, which swung up and down in the air at 
times, and went wavering away round the corner. 

They had sucked, and sucked again, the bones 
that had been cast aside clean-picked long before, and 
Sunstroke's mind had been running much on the best 
way of ending it 

A couple of shots, and it would be over. What- 
ever lay beyond could hardly be worse than what 
they were suffering. But as yet he had not been 
able to bring his mind to shooting Little Mr. Crow. 
It felt too much like cold-blooded murder. 

The sun set red that night He could not see it, 
for the cave faced south, but the rocks were red and 
the plain was red, and the sky, and it seemed to 
him that Little Mr. Crow's face was red, which was 
odd, because it had been so white before. 

But soon the red glow faded. Little Mr. Crow's 
face gleamed dusky white for a minute or two, and 
then faded out. Sunstroke crept over to him and 
sat by his side. He took one of the limp hands in 
his, and it felt cold. 

" Water I " murmured Little Mr. Crow. 

"Yes, yes — soon," said Sunstroke, soothingly, as 
he had done a hundred times before that day. 

Presently Little Mr. Crow lay quiet, and the 
other laid some spare tunics over him, and piled the 
musty forage round and over them to keep the sick 
man warm. And for his own comfort, and for com- 
pany's sake, he started afire in the mouth of the cave, 
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for he must keep watch, lest the feathered men should 
steal in on them unawares. 

He dozed now and again with his hand on his 
rifle, and started wide awake with a jerk, and walked 
at times to get himself still more awake, and chewed 
a bullet to quench his thirst And when the night 
was chilling to the dawn, and the mist came creeping 
in, he took his revolver and the short sword and a 
water-bottle, and let himself down by the rope over 
the rampart once more. 

" What good ? what good ? " he said to himself; 
but yet he went 

He knew by the feel ftow where it was useless to 
search. Up round there to the left was the hole 
where he had got water once before by killing the 
guard. He would try there once more. They would 
not be looking for him from below. He might be 
able to get near enough to kill his man again before 
he gave the alarm. And, full of the idea, he crept 
along the hillside, foot by foot, with an anxious 
pause between each step. 

He saw the beehives looming through the mist 
at last, and lay waiting for sign of the watch. He 
crept nearer — and still nearer — and still saw nothing, 
heard nothing. He crept right up to the pool and 
buried his face in it If it meant death the next 
minute he could not refrain, with the water right 
under his nose. His ears strained to bursting as he 
sucked it in in great eager gulps, but he heard no 
slightest sound He filled his bottle and crept 
silently away. 

But that first full drink for many days had given 
him strength, and courage he did not lack. He had 
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got his water, he would as lief pay for it as not He 
stopped, and then crept back, right up to the side of 
the bee-hive. 

Not a sound — and he worked his way to the front 
The mat that should have covered the doorway was 
gone. His head was in the opening, and still he 
heard no sound. But he feared some trick, and he 
dared not go inside. The place seemed deserted, but 
the crawling mist on the hillside might hide an army 
Black eyes, which he could not see, might be watch- 
ing his every movement The thought of it got on 
his nerves. Down below were the plains. He could 
creep down through the mist and on, and on, and 
away. By daylight he could be miles on his way. 
It might mean life. 

And Little Mr. Crow I Sunstroke sat down 
suddenly where he stood, lest his legs should carry 
him off against his wilL 

The mist grew luminous. The sun came out and 
sucked it up. He lay like a stone among the stones, 
and waited and watched. 

It was broad day. The place was deserted. 

Still he lay and watched. Then he got up and 
walked down to the beehives. In one he found a 
handful of maize, and he picked up every single grain, 
and nibbled a grain or two himself. He stood for 
a long time gazing eagerly out over the desolate 
plains below, and saw no sign of life. 

Then, with' water in one hand and food in the 
other, he hastened up the hill to tell Little Mr. Crow 
the good news. 

He could not wait till he got there, but cried to 
him from the path — 
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u Courage, Little One I The devils have gone. 
Here is food and drink ; " and he dropped down into 
the forecourt 

And then, as his eyes fell on Little Mr. Crow's 
face, the bottle fell from his one hand, and the maize 
jerked out of the other. For Little Mr. Crow was 
dead and had bees dead for many hours. 

At first he would not believe it, though the 
shrunken form was stiff and the face clammy cold. 
He had fainted; he would come round. He was 
asleep ; he would waken. He sat staring at the white 
face, while his hand wandered instinctively after the 
grains of maize and carried them one by one to his 
mouth. When at last he knew that his friend was 
dead, and it was borne in upon him that he was 
alone — the last man — he knelt beside the quiet figure 
and wept over it like a child. 

Then, when his grief was spent, he covered it up, 
and heaped it over, and took a rifle and a bottle of 
water and went slowly away along the path. 

Round the corner, and up the mountain-side. 
He was the Legion of the Lost He was going to 
the promised land. 

The sun blazed down on him, but he stumbled 
on among the rocks. The promised land lay just 
over the hill-top there. 

He must get on . . . get on . . . get on . . . 

Thousand thunders ! ... It seemed to get further 
away the more he climbed I 

But it beckoned him on and on and up. Just 
behind it lay the 

"Name of a dogl Stand still there, hill-top! 
Stand, I say ! " 
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He shouted to it He threatened it with his 
rifle. 

He climbed on and on and up. And at last he 
drew his scraping feet up the crumbled flutings of 
the topmost ledge, and lay spent on the great plateau 
of the summit, where the sun smote like a hammer. 
And far away in front was a shimmering blue that 
looked like the sea. 

He lay for a long time while the white sun sucked 
his strength, as it had sucked up the morning mist. 
Then he rose and stumbled on across the plain that 
looked so level and was so rough, and at times his 
eyes were closed because of the drumming in his 
head, and at such times he fell and bruised himself, 
and rose with a muttered curse, and staggered on. 

But he got to the other side at last, and sank 
wearily down in a cleft of the rocks. And the pro- 
mised land lay spread before him like a mighty map 
— the land of his dreams, and more. It was a long 
way down, and he was too tired to seek a road. He 
would rest. Heavens : how hot that sun was ! He 
tipped his bottle to his lips, but it was empty, and 
his thirst doubled. 

He lay back and looked out dreamily over his 
kingdom with half-closed eyes. He saw great rolling 
plains covered with grass, and darker stretches of 
forest land. He saw a gleaming silver snake that 
wound in and out, and broadened as it went, till it 
ran into the dip of the sky and was lost. He saw 
moving things far down below him, tiny black dots 
which passed to and fro, some slowly, some quickly. 
Up in the blue sky he saw a carrion bird poised 
watchfully. 
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And then he saw the river darken, and the 
shadows begin to creep about, and everything below 
him was wrapped in purple mist, like the bloom on 
a rich, ripe plum— just like those plums that grew 
near the well at home in Brittany. How often he 
had stolen them and got cuffed for his pains ! She 
had a heavy hand and a sounding voice, the little 
mother, and a heart of gold Ay, met — men Dieu / 
men Dieu I 

The sun dipped behind the ridge on his left, and 
the air darkened-with a chill He was very tired. 
He would sleep—there, where he was. And to- 
morrow — to-morrow 

All the next day the carrion-eater circled slowly 
in the upper blue, and its black shadow flitted over 
the rocks in a ceaseless dance of death. But its 
watchful eye never left the motionless figure which 
sat in the cleft, and looked out over the twinkling 
plains. 

And at times, when the shadow smote it, the 
figure moved, and something gleamed in the sun. 

And so, the following day. 

But on the third day, when the mists drew up off 
the hill-top, the shadowy circles grew smaller and 
smaller — and then, without a sound, the devourer of 
the dead dropped lightly down upon the quiet head 

The tale of the Lost was complete. 



OLD MAIDS' CHARITY 

IN the days when the Misses Georgine and Pauline 
de Nerval still kept school at Rochellaine, just 
outside the village of Willstead, I enjoyed the unique 
privilege of visiting there on something more than 
terms of simple friendship. For Charles de Nerval, 
their nephew, had been my dearest friend, and when 
he joined Charles Leslie Kay in his bold attempt to 
cross the Great Australian Desert and never returned, 
my grief and my loss were as their own. The common 
sorrow made us nearly kin, and whenever I tired of 
men and things, and craved a breath of sweeter life, 
I went out to Rochellaine and found it in the simple 
companionship of two of the sweetest souls that ever 
cultivated a tiny corner of God's great garden. 

My visits did not greatly tax their slender — and 
at that time gradually failing — resources. A cup of 
tea, and the sight of their faces, and the sound of 
their voices, and the unconscious recharging of one's 
depleted stores of faith and hope and charity through 
simple contact with them, were all that I asked, and 
no one ever came away from Rochellaine wanting. 

They were both getting on in years, and the 
consciousness that their working days ought really 
to have been over, lay heavy on them at times. 
But no outward and visible sign of it ever escaped 

i37 
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them, except possibly in a slight accession of exas- 
peration on the part of Bliss Pauline concerning 
one Todhuntcr, whom she regarded as the incar- 
nation of perplexing malevolence, because he had 
had the misfortune to edit the algebra book she 
used for the Fourth Form. She vituperated him 
according to the complexity of the problem she had 
to prepare for the next lesson, and subjected him, in 
the person of his book, to much vicarious indignity. 
One of the regrets of her life was that she could not 
meet him face to face. 

Miss Georgie, the elder sister, attended to the 
household matters, mothered the girls, and was just 
that much the sweeter saint in that she and Tod- 
hunter were not even on nodding terms. She had 
very real problems of her own, however, which tried 
her equanimity to the utmost, and would have turned 
a less sweet soul to vinegar. She considered these 
light afflictions, however, compared with Pauline's, 
and when her sister and Todhunter Were engaged 
in mortal combat, she would sit with her work as 
quiet as a mouse, and watch her with a sympathetic 
awe that came near to reverence — much as an early 
Christian might have watched her kinswoman suffer- 
ing beasts in the arena. 

It must have been the hospitable, homely look 
of the old house, lying back from the Common 
among its ivy and roses and ancient trees, which sent 
every passing beggar to its gates. There was a 
legend in the school that Miss Georgie had once sent 
one importunate away empty. He had called one 
day, and had been given food for the sake of his 
sick wife and five starving children. And the next 
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day he called again and demanded more food ; and 
this time, through an unfortunate lack of memory 
or a superfluity of other things, he asserted, with 
decorative emphasis, that he had five sick wives and 
one starving child, which aroused even gentle Miss 
Georgie's suspicions. She eventually got rid of him 
by calling to the rescue a mythical dog of unheard-of 
ferocity, and rattling the chain of the gardener's shed 
as though she were unloosing him. 

The girls at Rochellaine were always so excep- 
tionally charming, that I once taxed Miss Georgie 
with rigorously excluding all who did not come up 
to a certain standard of good looks. She admitted 
that they always were nice girls, but solemnly denied 
the other imputation. "We take them as they are, 
and, ma foil we are not in the position to refuse 
any who offer, and we do our best with them," 
she said. 

And the best, when two such blue-blooded old 
gentlewomen put their souls into it, was very good 
indeed. As I have said elsewhere, they taught many 
things not always taught in schools ; and it is pos- 
sible that good looks depend less on regularity of 
features than we sometimes think, and that a plain 
face lighted from within gives us more pleasure than 
the most classic perfection which lacks the subtler 
beauty of soul Certain it is that the girls at Rochel- 
laine, with their shining hair and shining eyes and 
shining faces, all seemed to partake of the gentle 
grace of the dear little old ladies themselves ; and 
to sit and watch them flitting among the trees on 
a dusty summer afternoon, to catch the sparkle of 
their bright eyes, to hear the music of their voices 
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and their rippling laughter — every voice at Rochel- 
laine was like music and every laugh was like the 
rippling of brooks, Miss Georgie's own especially — 
was like translation to a promised land after durance 
vile among Egyptian bricks. 

It seems incredible that souls so sweet, and 
already so burdened as these gentle mistresses of 
Rochellaine, should have been preyed upon by 
other and less needy and still less scrupulous ad- 
venturers than those of the back gate. But it was 
so, and they had many a tale of innocent betrayal 
to tell. 

One day there marched into their drawing-room 
a tall, thin elderly gentleman, whose light frock-coat 
and broad-brimmed wideawake, and rugged face and 
grey chin-whisker proclaimed him an American in 
advance of his own pronouncement 

Miss Pauline, whose duty it was to receive the 
first attack of strangers, promptly rang up reinforce* 
ments ; and when Miss Georgie entered, the stranger 
uncoiled himself to his full height, and taking her 
hand and working it solemnly like a pump-handle, 
said — 

" I'm vurry glad to make your acquaintance, Miss 
DennervaL My name's Samuel P. Huckaback, of 
Rochester, New York. I've just quit business in 
that city, after forty years' hard work without more'n 
three weeks 9 holiday in all that time. Seemed to 
me I was due a decent vay-cation, and so I decided 
to spend a whole year in Yurrup. And my two 
gaels, when they heard of it, they said they was 
bound to come too. Their maw died two years ago, 
an 9 1 couldn't find in my heart to leave 'em behind, 
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so I just brought 'em along. But I kain't tote 'em 
around with me everywhere, and it seemed to me 
the best thing I could do was to find some good 
school where they'd be imbibing some English 
notions and p'r'aps a bit more polish than Rochester 
affords, while I was taking a pre-liminary look 
round. Then, maybe, I could take 'em for a break 
to some of the places they want to say they've been 
to — Rome and Paris and Switzerland and that — 
and so I reckoned we'd be able to combine pleasure 
and profit I was at my bankers — Scott's, of Lom- 
bard Street — this morning, and happened to say I 
was looking out for a school for the gaels, and 
Mr. John Scott, he said, 'Mr. Huckaback, you go 
right straight to Mansion House Station and take 
a return ticket for Willstead, and see the Miss 
Dennervals at Rochellaine. It's the best school in 
England.'" 

"So good of him!" murmured Miss Georgie. 
" Mr. Scott was at school here himself, and so was 
his wife, and we have two of their children here now.' 9 

u I've a very high respect for Mr. John Scott," 
said Mr. Samuel P. Huckaback. " He's a white man 
all through, and if there's one thing I respect it's a 
man that's white all through. They ain't any too 
many nowadays. So I up and away and made a 
bee-line for this house, and here I am like the other 
little Samuel " — a reference which puzzled Miss 
Georgie till midnight, when she laughed out in her 
sleep. "The gaels are at the Metropole, unless 
they've wandered out to look at the stores and got 
lost They're good gaels. Susie, she's fifteen, and 
Pollie, she's fourteen. And they're smart gaels, too, 
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in their books, but there's things outside books 
like 'em to learn, and unless I'm mistaken, and 
ain't often I am, they can learn it here. 99 

" Very good of you to say so t " murmured M 
Georgie. 

"So, if you'll make me out the bill for, say, s 
months for the two, I'll bring them down with the 
boxes day after to-morrow, and I'll give you 
cheque right now for the amount' 9 

" Oh, but there is no need ! " began Miss Georgi 
with that involuntary little deprecating flutter of tt 
hands with which she always received the offer < 
money, however much it might be needed at th 
moment 

" Short reckonings make long friends," said Mi 
Huckaback. " That's been my motto all through, ar 

I ain't goin 9 to alter it now I've pulled out Sold 013 
business at Rochester for one million dollars twe 
months ago, ma'am," he said, with natural pride 

II and it was a bargain at that But when a man gets 
to sixty, and never had more'n three weeks 1 holiday 
since he was a boy, he kind of hankers to take things 
easy and let others have a go at it" 

" Surely I" murmured Miss Georgie. "What a 
terrible amount of money ! Whatever can you do 
with it all?" 

"Oh, I reckon I can find a use for some of it, 
and I guess them gaels o' mine'll find a use for 
the rest when my time's up," he said, with a quiet 
laugh. 

He had got out his cheque-book, and Miss Pauline 
had made out the half-year's bill on the most liberal 
scale her tender conscience would permit. Mr, 
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m Huckaback glanced at the amount only to see the 
, £ total, and sat down and wrote out a cheque at once 

on Scott and Sons' Bank in Lombard Street. 
x j I Then, as he put away his cheque-book, he dug his 
long brown hand into his deep trouser pocket and 
vi fished up some silver and a piece of gold and looked 
i'l at it thoughtfully. 

-. "Now, I wonder," he said, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, "if you could cash me a little 
r - cheque for myself. I promised to go out to Windsor 
;j to see a man there that we met on the steamer. 
ij: And it seems to me I'd sooner ask you to cash my 

£ cheque than him. What say ? Don't, if you * 

" Oh, certainly I " said Miss Georgie, hurling her- 
f self bodily into the spider's net - " Pauline, dear, 

t just see How much would you like, Mr. 

% Huckaback?" 

t "Well, let me see;" and he reckoned up his 

j, probable expenditure at Windsor. "Say ten 

£ pounds if you can manage it— if not " 

" " Just see what there is, Pauline, dear " — and Miss 

, Pauline went away to look, while Miss Georgie 

1 explained, u We don't keep very much money in the 

} house as a rule " — which was an undoubted fact and 

; at times a trying one — "but I know there is some, 

because one or two of last quarter's accounts have 

just been paid. They don't all pay in advance," she 

sighed. "I wish they did. But"— with a flattering 

little smile— "they haven't all got a million dollars in 

the bank. I wish they had." 

" It does make a difference to one's feelings," said 
Mr. Huckaback. 

Miss Pauline came back with two five-pound 
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notes, and Mr. Huckaback promptly wrote out a 
cheque for ten pounds. 

M I'm obliged to you. Miss Dennerval," he said, as 
he shook hands automatically with them. "Da> 
after to-morrow I'll be round with the gaels and theii 
things, and I take it vurry kind of Mr. Scott to have 
sent me here," and he went away. 

"Things are brightening, Pauline/ 9 said Miss 
Georgie, with conviction. 

" I hope so, dear/ 9 said Pauline, pensively. "] 
hope it's all right" 

You see much striving with Todhunter had given 
her a comprehensive grasp of business matters, and a 
certain suspicious distrust of figures in the abstract, 
as of one personally acquainted with the misleading 
pranks they could play. 

"Why, Pauline, of course it's all right The 
cheques are on John's own bank." 

11 Y-yes ! " said Miss Pauline. « I know, dear ; " 
and forebore more. 

" We'll take them over to John to-night and ask 
him to bring us the money to-morrow," said Miss 
Georgie, and so they did. 

" Well, I'll be— er ! You don't mean to say that 

old— er " said Mr. John Scott, when he saw the 

cheques and heard the story. The sudden breaks in 
his flow of speech were occasioned by wifely check- 
glances from Mrs. Scott 

« Whafs the matter, John ? " asked Miss Georgie, 
anxiously. " There's nothing wrong with them, is 
there?" 

" Oh, dear me, no 1 " said Mr. Scott, very red in 
the face through wifely suppression. " I know 
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Huckaback. He's a bit strange in his ways some- 
times." 

" But you did tell him to come to us, didn't you ? " 
asked Miss Pauline. 

" Well now, is it likely I'd send him anywhere 
else ? " said Mr. Scott, as he lit a cigar with extreme 
care. 

u No, of course not/' said Miss Georgie, promptly. 
" The girls are to come the day after to-morrow, and 
I liked Mr. Huckaback extremely, though his style 
of talking was certainly very strange. I hope the 
girls won't talk like that" 

" I shouldn't think it likely," said Mr. Scott " I 
shall come round and see if they're up to Rochellaine 
standard." 

" We'll soon bring them up to standard when we 
get hold of them," said Miss Georgie, 

When they had gone home — it was only three 
doors away — Mrs. Scott asked, " Is he a swindler, 
John?" 

"Of course he is," said Mr. Scott, "and if you 
hadn't scowled at me I'd have blurted it out He's 
one of the arrantest rogues out He got our cheque- 
book from another American who had an account 
with us last year. But how he got it I don't know. 
Stole it, maybe. We've had dozens of his cheques 
presented, and he's never had a cent with us. It's 
too bad " 

" They mustn't lose their ten pounds, John," said 
Mrs. Scott 

" Of course not. I'll send it to them to-morrow 
and lie like a broker to explain the rest I'll tell 
them Huckaback is wrong in the head and hasn't 
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any girls, but thinks he has. He's placed those girls 
in every school round London, I should say, and 
done uncommonly well out of them." 

Miss Georgie still considers Mr. Samuel P. Huck- 
aback a good specimen of the free-handed, wealthy 
American, and mourns over his affliction. But Miss 
Pauline — thanks to Todhunter — probably appraises 
him more nearly at his proper value. 

But that was nothing to the Nurse Clive episode, 
which was for long one of the mysteries of the little 
ladies' lives. Their speculations on that subject 
would fill a book. 

Nurse Clive appeared quietly one day in the 
drawing-room at Rochellaine, and captured them 
completely. 

She was tall and graceful, with a sweet, purpose- 
ful, and rather sad face, and very telling large dark 
eyes. She was dressed in a tasteful nurse's costume 
of dark serge, and she was eminently well-bred in 
speech and manner, and just a trifle nervous. 

She asked for a prospectus, and, after a glance 
at it, said — 

"I am just home on furlough from India and 
Egypt, after three years' service in the military 
hospitals. My brother is chaplain to the forces in 
Madras. His wife has just died, and he has sent 
his two little girls home, and has asked me to find 
a good school for them. It was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitzroy who gave me your name and address " 

" His daughters were with us for five years," said 
Miss Georgie. 

"Yes, he told me so. He said that my little 
nieces would find a home here, and that is what I 
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want I nursed Colonel Fitzroy at Cairo, when he 
was down with fever. My brother's letter found me 
there, aifd that is how I came to speak of the matter 
to the Colonel" 

" We would do our very best to make them happy 
here," said Miss Georgie, "if you decide to leave 
them in our charge." 

" I am sure I could not do better, and it will be 
a very great relief to me to know that they are in 
such good hands. You see, I must return to my 
duties. In fact, they would hardly let me come 
away," she said, with a pleasant laugh. " But, after 
three years of crowded hospital work, I really longed 
for the voyage, and a few weeks in England. Even 
when you're used to it, it is trying to the nerves when 
actual fighting is going on. It made one's heart 
bleed to see some of those splendid boys all smashed 

and broken " and Miss Georgie and Miss Pauline 

shivered sympathetically. 

Just then the dinner- gong sounded. 

" We are just going to have lunch," said Miss 
Georgie. " Perhaps you would stop and have some 
with us?" 

"Thank you!" said Nurse Clive, hesitating one 
moment. " I shall be very glad to stop and see the 
other girls. I am always interested in girls." 

"Perhaps you would like to wash your hands," 
said. Miss Georgie, and led her up to her sister's 
bedroom, which was rather better furnished than her 
own. " And afterwards I will show you the rooms, 
and we can arrange for your little nieces coming. 
Are they stopping with you in London ? " 

"They will arrive on the Poonah the day after 
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to-morrow, I had booked my passage, or I would 
have waited for them. I think it will be best for 
me to meet them, and bring them straight here. I am ' 
stopping at Lady Clontarf s town house in Piccadilly, 
but it is hardly worth while taking them there just 
for one night." 

"Bring them straight to us by all means," said 
Miss Georgie. "We will make them feel quite at 
home, and take every care of them." 

"By the way, my brother writes that Ellen, the 
elder girl, is a trifle delicate, and suggests that for 
some slight extra payment, I should endeavour to 
procure them some little extra privileges at first, such 
as a fire in their bedroom when it is cold, and so on. 
You see, being used to the Indian climate, they may 
feel the change somewhat" 

"Certainly," said Miss Georgie. "We had a 
similar arrangement with another little girl who came 
to us from India. Her parents paid one pound a 
month extra during the winter term, for little matters 
of that kind. She was with us for four years. She, 
too, was delicate at first, but she became quite strong 
before she left us." 

"If you will do as much for my little nieces, I 
shall be very grateful to you," said Nurse Give. 
"You will find them both quiet, and rather shy 
children, I believe. That is a family disability. But 
I am sure they will very soon feel quite at home 
here, and I know you will be good to them." 

"You may be quite sure of that," said Miss 
Georgie, and she left Nurse Clive to her toilet 

When she came down to the dining-room, the girls 
were all awaiting her in a state of high expectation, 
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and her appearance fully satisfied them. Her dress, 
now that the long cloak was laid aside, had the 
severe simplicity of an undress uniform, and fitted 
her shapely figure with masculine exactitude. On 
her breast she wore the Royal Red Cross. The girls 
were delighted. They could hardly eat any dinner. 
Every one of them in her own mind vowed she would 
become a military nurse as soon as she left school, 
and already saw herself looking just exactly like the 
distinguished personage who sat at Miss Georgie's 
left hand. ^ 

Nurse Give understood their feelings, and talked 
brilliantly to the little ladies for their benefit She 
described the things she had seen — the heroism with 
which ghastly wounds were borne, the unselfishness 
of man to man, the devotion of her own branches 
of the service. And she talked extremely well. She 
had professionally attended quite a number of dis- 
tinguished personages, and had met at one time or 
another almost every one with whose names the 
newspapers had familiarized them, and she had bright 
little reminiscences of them all. None of them ever 
forgot that dinner. 

After dinner, while Miss Pauline and the Fourth 
Form wrestled with Todhunter, and the rest were all 
busy, Miss Georgie and Nurse Clive sat in the draw- 
ing-room and talked on, or rather Nurse Clive talked 
while Miss Georgie listened with rapt attention. 

"She played upon me like a piano," said Miss 
Georgie afterwards. "She made me laugh, and she 
made me cry, and — eh trim I — I do not understand 
it, but she had truly a marvellous power of speech, 
and her eyes were eloquent beyond her words, and 
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such a charming face ! I really think she must have 
French blood in her." 

Nurse Clive had one more surprise for the little 
ladies — well, perhaps more than one. 

" Are you going down to see the procession to- 
morrow ? " she asked The * morrow " was the day 
of the Diamond Jubilee. 

" No/ 9 said Miss Georgie. " It will be a sight for 
a lifetime, no doubt, but * 

" Then do come, both of you, to Piccadilly. It 
is on the route. Lady Clontarf is On the continent, 
but she begged me to make use of her house in any 
way I wished. You see, I had the good fortune to 
be of some service to her boy in India." 

* That is very kind of you," began Miss Georgie. 

* You would have to come very early to avoid the 
crowd. Stay I I will come out for you myself in 
the brougham. It is at my disposal. Now, will you 
and Miss Pauline be ready, say, by eight o'clock? 
It is very early, but the streets are to be closed at 
nine." 

w We will come, certainly, since you are so kind, 
and thank you very much, my dear,' 9 said Miss 
Georgie, and Nurse Clive got up to go. 

"I promised to meet Dr. Mackenzie at the 
Guards* Hospital at five/ 9 she said. 

"Oh, but you have plenty of time, 99 said Miss 
Georgie. " You will have a cup of tea before you 
go? 99 

" Thank you so much, but I think I had better 
start* at once, 99 said Nurse Clive. 

"The Guards 9 Hospital? Let me see— that 
is in—' 9 
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"Vincent Square." 

* Of course. Now, how will you get there from 
here?" 

Nurse Clive hesitated a moment, and there was in 
her face a mingled look of surprise and amusement 
and confusion, such as Miss Georgie saw at times in 
the faces of her girls when she caught them in some 
trivial lapse. 

" Now why do you ask that ? " said Nurse Clive, 
with a twinkle in the dark eyes. "I wish you 
hadn't." 

" Oh, my dear, I am sorry ! I had no intention of 
annoying you. But why ? " 

Then Nurse Clive laughed quietly, and said, " To 
tell you the plain truth, Miss de Nerval, I'm going to 
walk, and I didn't want any one to know. I only 
found out upstairs that I have lost my purse since I 
started. I know I had it in the train, for I put my 
return ticket into it. Either I dropped it or it was 
stolen " 

"But, my dear, you cannot possibly walk from 
here to Vincent Square. Why, it would take you till 
midnight." 

" Oh, not so long as that ! " laughed Nurse Clive. 

" You must let me lend you what you need," said 
Miss Georgie, * and you can pay it back to me to- 
morrow," and she pulled out her slender purse. It 
contained a sovereign and a shilling and a halfpenny, 
and some receipted bills, and a bit of stuff she had 
intended to match some time ago, but had not yet 
seen her way to spare the money for. 

" I wish you hadn't asked me that," said Nurse 
Clive, with evident reluctance. " I could have walked 
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quite well, and now if I do you will feel unhappy 
about it" 

« Most certainly I shall/' said Miss Georgia " It 
is not to be thought of for a moment Pray take 
that, my dear/ 9 and proffered her the sovereign, and 
eventually prevailed on her to take it And after 
a cup of tea Nurse Give took her leave. 

"Has she gone ?" asked Miss Pauline, when she 
came in from the arena, after a worse bout than 
usual with the enemy. 

"Yes, dear. She would not let me disturb you in 
your class. And what do you think, Pauline ? She 
is coming for us at eight o'clock to-morrow morning 
to take us to Lady Clontarfs house to see the pro- 
cession." 

" That is delightful," said Miss Pauline. u I was 
longing to go, but I wouldn't have cared to go into 
the crowd. I think she seems all right, don't you, 
Georgie?" 

"Surely, dear. She is quite delightful. It was 
most kind of Colonel Fitzroy to remember us. She 
had to be at the Guards' Hospital in Vincent Square 
at five, to meet a doctor there. And do you know, 
Pauline, she had lost her purse or had it stolen since 
she got into the train " — Miss Pauline stiffened into 
sudden attention and gazed at her sister as a startled 
deer gazes at the distant intruder — " and I lent her 
a sovereign to get back with. I had only that and a 
shilling and a " 

But Miss Pauline was halfway up the stairs, with 
a heavy heart for the trifling valuables which usually 
lay about her dressing-table. 

They were all there, however. The little enamelled 
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watch with its thin gold chain and pencil case, the 
little gold brooch with its single small diamond, 
the other curb brooch, the thin curb bracelet in its 
morocco case. Nothing was missing. She took a 
hasty glance into the drawers. They had not been 
touched. But Miss Pauline remembered Mr. Huck- 
aback, and doubted. Miss Georgie laughed gently 
at her want of faith. 

" Let us go over and tell John Scott all about 
her, and ask what he thinks/ 1 said Miss Pauline, and 
in the evening they went over to the Scotts' house. 

And when Miss Georgie told how she had abso- 
lutely forced Nurse Clive to take the money, John 
Scott laughed out in his big hearty way and said — 

" Oh, Miss Georgie, you are too good for this wicked 
world ! I always knew it, but now I know it more. 
If you ask my opinion, I should say Nurse Clive is, 
as you say, an uncommonly clever woman, and you 
will never hear any more of her or of her mythical 
nieces* However, you are only a sovereign out of 
pocket; and I should think you've had a good pound's 
worth of entertainment out of her/ 1 

" Is it possible ? " gasped poor Miss Georgie. 

" I really think you'll have to begin sending all 
applicants to me," said Mr. Scott, still laughing at 
thought of Miss Georgie forcing her money on the 
reluctant Nurse Clive. "I shall have some cards 
printed, saying, 'We do not change cheques. We 
do not loan money. If you have lost your purse you 
can walk home. Your references will be carefully 
looked into by Mr. John Scott, banker, Lombard 
Street' Then you will hand every visitor a card as 
they come in n 
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" They would go away at once," said Miss Georgie, 
piteously. 

" And she was going to take you to see the pro- 
cession ? " laughed Mr. Scott " Well, you shan't miss 
that anyway. A friend of mine, who had secured a 
window in St Paul's Churchyard, sent me word this 
afternoon that he couldn't use it, and asked me to do 
so. I was coming across to ask you to go with us. 
We'll call for you in the carriage about half-past 
eight Give the girls a holiday, and your minds will 
be at ease and theirs too. How's old Tod getting on, 
Miss Pauline? Got the whip hand of him yet?" 
You see John Scott had been at Rochellaine himself 
when he was a very small boy, and he knew the little 
old ladies very well indeed. 

"Does Lady Clontarf live in Piccadilly, John? " 
asked Miss Georgie, plaintively. 

" 111 be bound she does. For you might have 
had a Court Directory handy, and Nurse Clive 
wouldn't give herself away like that Just you forget 
all about Nurse Clive, Miss Georgie, and don't lie 
awake all night thinking of her, or you'll have a 
headache to-morrow." 

" I can't help it," said Miss Georgie, "and I can't 
believe it She had such a sweet face." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Scott " You can't always judge 
'em by their faces. Even a cheque isn't always 
worth its face value." 

At eight o'clock next morning a neat brougham 
drove up to Rochellaine, and Nurse Clive jumped 
out, and Miss Georgie received her at the door with 
something more in her kind eyes than the prospect 
of viewing all the processions in the world could 
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have put there. The sweet old face was rosy red 
with self-condemnation for the harbouring of un- 
christian thoughts, and her welcome was the warmer 
in consequence. 

" So glad you had faith enough in me to expect 
me," said Nurse Clive. "I have been blushing all 
night at thought of that sovereign. Here it is, dear 
Miss de Nerval, and I am so grateful to you. Is 
Miss Pauline ready ? " 

Miss Pauline had been ready for half an hour, lest 
she should keep John Scott waiting. She had taught 
him punctuality in his early youth, and she was hot 
going to give herself away in her old age. Miss 
Georgie wrote two lines and sent them over to the 
Scotts' house by the maid. Just — 

11 Dear John, 

" Nurse Clive is not a fraud She has repaid 
the money, and we are going down with her. You 
will understand. Please take all the children in place 
of us. 

u Yours sincerely, 

" Georgine de Nerval." 

And: then they got into the brougham and drove 
off, and Miss Pauline was self-consciously quiet all 
the way, and whenever her fingers touched her brooch, 
or her bracelet, or her watch-chain, she blushed a 
little at the fears she had had for them yesterday. 

They saw the procession from the window of a 
room which they and Nurse Clive had entirely to 
themselves. But the two little ladies were so flustered 
with the crowds and the flags that they never 
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afterwards could tell which was the house they had 
been in that day, though they tried to find it more 
than once. A nice little luncheon was brought in 
afterwards, which they greatly enjoyed, and Nurse 
Clive took them home again* in the brougham when 
the streets were clear. 

" I shall bring the girls to-morrow/ 9 she said, as 
they bade her good-bye. " The Poonak will be up 
about noon, so we may be here between three and four." 

Between three and four next day the brougham 
brought her and the two little girls and their luggage. 
Nurse Clive had tea with them, paid the quarter's 
fees in advance, told Miss Georgie where to send 
the next accounts to, and left amid universal regrets. 

The little girls were exceedingly nice children, 
pleasant-faced, and gentle in their manners, but 
reserved almost to self-effacement They spoke 
little, and even Miss Georgia's motherly kindness 
failed to draw them out of their shells. But they 
worked hard at their lessons, and bade fair to 
become ornaments to the school. 

John Scott took quite an interest in them, in 
penitence for his mistrust of their aunt, and Mrs 
Scott's kind heart went out to them, and would 
have done a great deal more for them than they 
were willing to permit Even she had to confess 
herself powerless against the strange reserve of the 
shy little maidens. 

Miss Georgie, in due course, and at the right 
time, sent on the bill for the next term's fees to 
the address Nurse Clive had given. 

No answer came. She might have been trans- 
ferred elsewhere, and Miss Georgie's faith suffered 
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no eclipse. That quarter ran into the next, and 
that into the next again. And still no response 
from Nurse Clive. She might be dead The girls 
had received one or two letters during the first 
quarter, but none since. Their reserve and timidity 
increased. Young as they were, they seemed to 
suffer from the situation, though never by look or 
word or the inflection of a tone did the two little 
old ladies give them the slightest cause for dis- 
comfort. If anything, their kindness increased, as 
the thought obtruded that it was by no means im- 
possible that the children were left friendless on 
their hands. 

I always had an immense admiration for the 
little ladies of Rochellaine. It was increased tenfold, 
if that were possible, by what I saw of their gentle 
treatment of those two small girls, Ellen and Madge 
Clive. Their delicate and tactful consideration were 
the simple outcome of the goodness of their own 
hearts, and could not have wounded the tenderest 
susceptibilities. And this at a time, mind you, when 
they had troubles enough of their own to have soured 
them. But there t troubles sour some, and some they 
only sweeten, and the dear old ladies of Rochellaine 
were of the minority. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott begged to be allowed to pay 
the overdue accounts. Miss Georgie asked why? 
And they could not, without wounding her feelings, 
tell her why. The accounts remained unpaid, and 
little Ellen and Madge Clive seemed only to retreat 
still further and further into their shells. 

My own idea is that they comprehended the 
situation perfectly, and suffered accordingly. 
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Terms passed, and no word came from Nurse 
Give, and no money. The little ladies bore the 
addition to their burden without a murmur. Miss 
Georgie had always, I do believe, the secret belief 
that it would turn out all right in the end. Miss 
Pauline, I fear, had given up all hopes, but that must 
be put down to Todhunter. Never, by so much as 
the flicker of an eyelid, did either of them make the 
slightest shade of discrimination between their waifs 
and the other girls. Indeed, I know that there was 
often a bit of fire in the little Give gifls' bedroom 
in winter, when Miss Georgie and Miss Pauline got 
away early to bed because coal was dear and bed 
was warmer than their sitting-room. 

The girls had been with them close on two years, 
and Miss Pauline h^d given up making out accounts 
for Nurse Give as a work of supererogation, when 
one day the little old ladies had a shock from which 
they have hardly recovered yet If ever you set a 
look of unusually deep thought on Miss Georgie's 
pleasant face— not when you are speaking to her, 
for then she is wholly and absolutely yours, unlike 
some people who rudely think their own thoughts 
instead of listening to what you are saying to them 
— you may know that she is thinking of Nurse Give. 

For, on that day, a very fine carriage and pair 
drove up to Rochellaine, and the powdered footman 
flung open the door, and a tall and handsome lady 
got out and walked quickly to the house. 

She gave no name, but asked to see Miss Georgie, 
and Miss Georgie knew her the moment she set 
eyes on her, and the sweet old face lightened with 
a smile. 
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" Dear Mips de Nerval," said the visitor, u I have 
come to pay off some of my debts, but there is a 
great deal more that I never can repay you. Please 
do not ask me any questions. I have come as soon 
as I could. I am going to take the girls with me 
now, Miss Georgie. We are going abroad for a time. 

I am sorry to take them away from you, but 

May I see them at once, please?" she asked 
hungrily. 

"Surely!" said Miss Georgie. "But we shall 
miss them. We are all very fond of them." And 
she went out and sent Ellen and Madge Clive in. 
They flew into the tall lady's arms with suppressed 
little murmurs of joy, as of children long parted from 
a mother ; and half an hour later the carriage had 
whirled them all out of the little ladies' lives. 

u Nurse Clive" paid up all arrears, and more 
besides ; but the little ladies missed their two quiet 
girls. 

" How beautiful she is, and how very beautifully 
she was dressed 1 " said Miss Pauline, as they talked 
things over that evening after the girls had gone 
to bed. 

"And in mourning! I wonder who she is?" 
said Miss Georgie. 

And she would probably be wondering still if 
John Scott had not happened to take her and Miss 
Pauline and his wife down one night to see Henry 
the Eighth at the Lyceum. He was always planning 
little treats of the kind for the little old ladies, for 
he said he owed his wife to them, and that was a 
debt not easily to be paid. 

And at the Lyceum on this occasion they saw 
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what interested them considerably more than 
play. 

For, just before the curtain rose, a lady a 
into one of the boxes on the second tier, and v 
her, two girls — all most beautifully dressed. And 
soon as Miss Georgie saw them she gripped J< 
Scott's arm, and whispered, "That is Nurse Ch 
John. Who can she be }" And during the inter 
Mr. Scott took a stroll, and found some men 
knew ; and when they were going home in the tn 
he told them all he had learned. 

" The lady you saw in the box, Miss Georgie, 
the Countess of Kilgarnie. She was the daughter 
a Colonel Clive, who was killed in India in one - 
the frontier wars. She was left alone and unprovidc 
for, and married young. Her husband, an arm 
man, also died in India, leaving her two little girl 
and practically nothing to keep them on. Sh 
managed somehow, however, and took to arm; 
nursing. She met Kilgarnie at the Cape, and nurse< 
him through a bad bout of enteric He fell in lov< 
with her and married her, and shortly afterward 
went back to the front and was killed at Spion Kop 
He was a very fine young fellow, and very wealthy, 
his estates having been carefully nursed during a 
long minority. He left her everything he could, and 
for his widow the fat days have succeeded the lean. 
They say the young Duke of Belcaster wants to 
marry her. But she is devoted to her girls, and will 
probably not tempt the gods by another matrimonial 
venture. And, as far as Belcaster is concerned, I 
should say she would be very wise. That is the 
story, Miss Georgie." 
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thi "And you thought she had robbed me of a 

sovereign ! " said Miss Georgie. 
idjfff "And I thought she had run off with my 
afldtewellery," said Miss Pauline. 
M "Appearances were certainly against her/ 9 said 
<d Mr. Scott ; " but sometimes what looks like gold is 
e Gnot always brass." 

inter A saying which caused Miss Georgie to regard 
oenhim thoughtfully for full ten minutes, and then she 
iergave it up as being too abstruse for her, and wondered 

if Pauline had got to the bottom of it. 
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JUST SOME CUPS AND SAUCERS 

IT was a charming old cottage, over-run with roses 
and honeysuckle and ivy up to the very top of 
its single chimney-pot. It was, perhaps, somewhat 
more charming to look at than to live in, for its 
rooms were small and dark, and the creepers outside 
induced creepers of another and less-pleasing kind 
inside, against which the occupants waged a war of 
extermination as ceaseless as it was useless. No 
matter how many earwigs, spiders, and flat-backs 
you killed before breakfast, there were just as many 
waiting to be killed before dinner. And you turned 
down the bed-clothes as a matter of course, and 
you looked carefully under the clean white pillow 
before getting into bed, and gently intimated to all 
intruders that you preferred their room to the com- 
pany of the most highly polished earwig, or the 
hairiest and most persevering of spiders. 

But in spite of these little drawbacks, Dick Vaile 
delighted in the old cottage, where for three years 
he had spent two heavenly months each summer. 
Perhaps If he had lived there all the year round, 
winter as well, he might not have enjoyed it quite 
so much. 

As for Gwen Jones, she had lived there with her 
grandmother all her life, and had grown to some 
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extent mured to the discomforts of this natural 
overcrowding. 

But another visitor had come to the cottage three 
days ago— the visitor whose coming is always a shock, 
even though his visit was foreseen and expected. 
And Gwen's grandmother had put her hands into 
his and gone quietly away, leaving the girl all alone, 
except for Dick Vaile, who happened to be there on 
his usual summer visit. 

They had buried her that day, and these two sat 
now in the strange solitude of the parlour-kitchen, 
facing one another and Gwen's future. 

Gwen wore the black garb of civilized woe, rather 
skimply made, and none too well-fitting, since Miss 
Williams, the dressmaker, was not quite sure at whose 
expense the mournings were made, whether at her 
own or Mr. Vaile's. For the gossips had long since 
exhausted themselves as to how old Mrs. Jones had 
managed to keep body and soul and Gwen and the 
cottage together, except when Mr. Vaile was there in 
the summer ; and it was hardly to be expected that 
they made enough out of his two months' visit to- live 
on all the rest of the year. The little dressmaker 
had not been able to bring her mind— or perhaps 
one should say her lips — to the point of asking, 
11 Who's going to pay ? " at such a time, and anyway 
it was as well to be as much on the safe side as bare 
decency would permit So she cut Gwen's mournings 
according to the possibilities, and both were some* 
what skimp. Dick's testimony was a black tie, which 
he was quite aware did not tone at all happily with 
his brown homespuns. 

Gwen was a girl of fifteen, flat and shapeless in 
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figure as yet, and somewhat awkward in her move- 
ments, but her dark oval face was pleasant to look 
upon, and gave promise of beauty. 

Richard Vaile, artist in posse, aged twenty-one, 
found himself suddenly in the position of unofficial 
guardian to this young lady through the death of 
her grandmother. He had been very friendly with 
them for two months in each of the past three years, 
and they had few friends outside. 

For one thing, they spoke no more Welsh than 
he did, and so there was a barrier between them and 
their neighbours, who could indeed mostly speak 
English after a fashion of their own, but who, none 
the less, regarded as foreigners all who were unable 
to understand the uncouth beauties of the language 
of the Principality. 

And, odder still, both Gwen and her grandmother 
spoke French — not the French of Paris, indeed, but 
still quite understandable French. And they spoke 
it, moreover, not as an alien but as a mother tongue, 
at once thinned and thickened — like an Australian 
desert stream — by distance from its original source, 
but still a thing to cherish and take pride in. Not 
that they often conversed in it— and of the reasons 
for their being able to converse in it at all never a J 
word had Dick learned — but just now and again j 
words slipped out in a way that showed them to be 
familiar, and even when they spoke English the 
involuntary action of hand and brow and shoulder 
often reminded Vaile of France. 

It was very strange, but to Dick, who had passed 
parts of two years in Paris, it only added a new 
charm to his yearly stay in the Welsh valley, &nd 
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having once found quarters at Mrs. Jones's cottage, 
he never dreamed of going anywhere else. 

Dick's brow was knitted in perplexity. He 
musingly charged a pipe with thoughts and tobacco, 
and lit it, the first pipe he had smoked inside the 
house for ten days. He gazed abstractedly at the 
pretty oval face, and the soft, dark eyes looked 
anxiously back at him, like a dog's whose master is 
painfully meditating a separation. 

He got up at last and began to march about with 
his hands in his pockets. 

Gwen had just been calmly suggesting that she 
would go and live with him, since she had nowhere 
else to go. 

" It wouldn't do, child," he said. M You see I'm 
a man and you're a girl, and you're going to be an 
uncommonly pretty girl in time. And people don't 
live together like that unless they're brother and 
sister, or married." 

"I'll marry you, Dick," said Gwen, promptly, 
since it was obvious that nothing could make them 
brother and sister. 

" If you were two or three years older I'd do it 
like a shot, old girl Though it would be a case of 
kicking along for a time till I've made a bit of a 
name and found a regular market" 

" I could kick along, Dick, with you, but I can't 
make myself any older." 

u We'll talk about that later on, dear, when the 
time comes. The question is what we're to do with 
you now. You've no idea what your grandmother 
had to live on ? " 

But the girl shook her head. "A little money 
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used to come from somewhere. But it was very 
little. I know she was always very glad when you 
came. So was I." 

44 Same here," said Dick. u I wish the old lady 

had lasted just two or three years longer. Then " 

and he nodded at the girl. 

" I won't go to the workhouse, Dick," she said, 
passionately. "It would kill me to wear a tight 
straw bonnet and a brown cloak down to my knees, 
and " 

"You shan't go to the workhouse, my dear. 
You're fifteen, aren't you, Gwen ? " 

"Sixteen next July." This was the fourth of 
August 

" When's that beast coming again ? " 

* He said he wouldn't come till after the funeral. 
He may come any time." 

" Well, now, I think the best thing we can do is 
to let him sell the sticks and take his rent Then 
with what there is left over "—he couldn't himself 
see that there could be anything much left over, but 
there was no need to go into details — "you shall go 
to a boarding-school " 

Gwen clapped her hands, and said, " Oh, Dick /" 

"And then," said Dick, « we'll see. I've got four 
pictures ready, and old Abrams will advance me a 
bit on them, and I'll work like a nigger at the big 
one. What is there to sell, Gwen ? " 

"Just the furniture, and some of Granny's 
old things upstairs. I'm afraid they'll not fetch 
much." 

" Well, you couldn't keep them, anyhow, so we'd 
better get what we can for them. So when old 
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Pound-of-Flesh comes we'll tell him to go ahead 
as fast as he likes." 

" I shall be glad to have some more school. I 
used to go before father died, and I've learned a lot 
from you, Dick, but there are heaps of things I want 
to know* Things, you know, that you know you 
don't know." And Dick nodded and hoped he would 
be able to manage it all. 

So much depended on old Abrams; and when 
old Abrams knew that, he was a most depressing old 

gentleman to have any dealings with. However 

The sale was fixed for the following Wednesday, 
as that was market-day at Pwlldw, and some might 
come along to buy, and on the Tuesday evening Mr. 
Evan Evans the auctioneer dropped in on his way 
home from Pwllchrw to see what there was to sell. 

He looked round the living-room and appraised 
it all at a glance, and shook his head. 

" Not much here," he said u I will knock it all 
down in half an hour. Shall we say a couple of 
pounts for exs., Mr. Vaile ? " 

" Seems a bit stiff," said Dick, with a business- 
like air, " but if you can't do it for less, I suppose it'll 
have to go." 

" Anything upstairs ? " 

"Bedroom furniture and odds and ends. I can 
speak for one very comfortable bed," and he led the 
way to the two upper rooms. 

" H'm ! " said Mr. Evan Evans. " Well, say thirty 
shillings. Anything in those boxes ? " 

"They're old things of Granny's," said Gwen, 
opening one of the boxes. 

Some ancient books. Dick opened one — a 
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Huguenot Bible, date 1540— in age-yellowed ink 
on the fly-leaf, the name " Guenfre Joanne." That 
explained Gwen's French. 

Some old crockery — half a dozen cups and saucers, 
as many plates, and a pair of curious little round 
bowls, like sugar-basins, only flatter and wider, and 
two still more curious little cream-jugs which were 
evidently closely related to them. They were all of 
the same deep, dark, beautiful blue, with gilt rims, 
and waves, and ripples of lighter blue where the 
colour seemed to have run. They were decidedly 
ancient in shape, but nevertheless pleasing to the 
artistic eye as bits of colour. 

Mr. Evan Evans looked them over, and presently 
asked — 

14 That the lot?" 

-That's all," said Gwen. "I think I'd like to 
keep them, if I might." 

" Certainly, dear, keep them," said Dick. " They're 
evidently things the old lady treasured, and they 
belong to you. I don't suppose they'd fetch much, 
anyhow." 

Mr. Evan Evans pursed his lips. 

* Well, now, I will tell you what I will do, Mr. 
Vaile. If you like to put everything in the pot, I 
will gif you twenty-five pounts for all that iss in the 
house, and save you the annoyance of a sale." 

It was a tempting offer, but Dick hesitated. After 
paying the rent there would be about fifteen pounds 
towards Gwen's schooling. He doubted if the things 
would fetch more, but he didn't know very much 
about them. He might be making a mistake. 

" It iss ass much ass they will pring under the 
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hammer — more maype," said Mr. Evan Evans. 
"You neffer can tell. I haf seen thingss go for 
nothing one day, and just same kint of thingss sell 
for twice their value next day. It depents what 
women are there and what fancies they will take. 
What to you say ? " 

"I don't know " said Dick, charging his 

pipe, slowly. 

" Well, say thirty pounts, and make an ent of 
it, and I will throw in the commission." 

"I'm inclined to sell under the hammer and 
take the risks/ 9 said Dick. "But I'll take thirty 
pounds, if you leave these old things for Gwen." 

Mr. Evans seemed to turn this over in his mind. 
"No, I doubt if I woult come out leffel on that/ 9 
he said, at last "I reckon to get at least five 
pounts for that crockery, and, ass I say, one can't 
tell what the rest will pring. Thirty pounts for 
thelot? M 

"I think we'll sell in the regular way, if you 
don't mind." 

"Oh, all right! It iss for you to say. I only 
wanted to save you trouple. Will you be selling 
the crockery, or keeping it ? I'm asking because I 
know one or two people who sometimes buy stuff 
like that, and iff you are going to sell it I will let 
'em know. No good pringing them here if you 
decide not to sell." 

"We'll likely sell a piece or two anyhow. 
Depends how the other things go. We want all 
we can get for Gwen, you see. If the other things 
don't fetch much, we'll put in some of the crockery." 

"Right! — Then I will pe here to-morrow at 
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four/ 9 and Mr. Evan Evans climbed into his gig 
beside his clerk, and was very thoughtful all the 
way home to Pwlldw. He got out at the post- 
office, and sent the clerk on with the gig. 

And Dick Vaile sat most of the evening, peering 
into the deep shining blue of the old cups and 
saucers, with a conviction growing upon him that 
it was very beautiful old ware, and might possibly 
be worth more than Mr. Evan Evans was aware 
of, or at all events than he gave any outward and 
visible signs of being aware of, which was, perhaps, 
quite another matter. He examined every piece 
separately, and when he had done, he began again 
and went over each piece with the most minute 
care and growing appreciation. He smoked four 
full pipes over them, after Gwen had gone up to 
bed, and when he retired himself he was still 
thinking so much about them that he could not 
sleep. 

At four o'clock next day there was a crowd of 
close on two dozen people in the kitchen of the 
cottage, and Dick wondered where on earth they 
all came from. Mr. Evan Evans, not being a 
prince, was not punctual. It was after the half- 
hour when he drove up in his gig, and bustled in 
with his clerk at his heels, and an air of knock-this- 
lot-off-in-five-minutes about him. 

But to Dick Vaile's observant eye it seemed 
that that was only put on for a purpose, for he 
got through his work very much more slowly 
than might have been expected. He made a 
humorous speech to begin with, and descanted 
at length on almost every article, even the most 
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commonplace. He also described, with minute 
particularity! the conditions of sale, and especially 
emphasized the rule that ten per cent, of each 
purchase was required to be paid on the nail A 
prejudiced person might, indeed, have thought he 
was talking against time, with some ulterior motive. 

The greater part of the multitude were farmers' 
wives from the neighbourhood, after bargains, if any 
were going. But before Mr. Evan Evans had got 
half-way through, two or three men dropped quietly 
in, who seemed of a different class, and whom Dick 
failed to place. 

He had thought of buying the old coffin-case 
clock himself, as a memento of the old lady, and of 
the good times he had had at the cottage, and 
besides, it kept remarkably good time on its own 
account, in spite of its age, and had doubtless ticked 
several generations of Joannes into eternity. He 
had £10 to spare— at all events, which he intended 
to spare for Gwen's benefit — and with it he thought 
he might possibly get the clock, and — if they were 
to be sold — some of the blue cups and saucers, to 
share with Gwen. 

To his surprise, however, one of the strangers 
evinced a strong desire for the clock, and backed 
his desire so pertinaciously that Dick retired at £8, 
and the stranger got it 

At last everything was sold except the blue 
cups and saucers and plates, and the little round 
bowls and beakers. 

"What do you say, Mr. Vaile? Am I to sell' 
them ?" asked Mr. Evan Evans. 

" What's the total up to date ? " asked Dick. 
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"Twenty-two— < sixteen— three, " said Mr. Evans, 
glancing at his clerk's book. 

"All right, try a cup and saucer. I'd rather 
like one of them myself/ 1 said Dick. "Well sell 
two cups and two saucers." 

Mr. Evans picked up one of the cups and 
saucers, and told his clerk to hand it round for 
examination, and not to drop it 

The farmers' wives had no use for it They had 
all the cups and saucers they needed Some of 
the strangers examined it carefully. 

"How much for one whole old blue cup and 
saucer?" asked Mr. Evans, in a would-be jocular 
tone, which, nevertheless, to Dick's suspicious ear 
covered more than appeared on the surface. " Mrs. 
Jones, of Pwlltre? — for one of the girls now — a nice 
useful present What shall we say ? " 

" Nay, I haf got all the caps and saucers I want," 
said Mrs. Jones, blushing at this sudden notoriety. 

"Oh, well, start it somepody, please! We don't 
want to sit here all night over one blue cup and 
saucer," said Mr. Evan Evans. 

"A shilling," said Dick. 

"Thank you ! Any advance on one shilling for 
the blue cup and saucer?" 

" Let's have another look at it," said one of the 
strangers ; "not cracked, is it ? " 

"Not cracked, I think," said Mr. Evan Evans; 
" at least it wass not when it left me." 

"One and six," said the stranger, "if you 
guarantee it sound." 

"Guarantee nothing," said Mr. Evan Evans. 
" Take it on its merits." 
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"Two shillings," from Dick. No outsider was 
going to run off with one of Gwen's blue cups and 
saucers for one and six. Not if he knew it 

" Two-six/' said the stranger. 

" Three," snapped Dick. 

"Three-six." 

"Four." 

The farmers 9 wives began to prick up their ears 
and grin at one another. Here were two men- 
bodies buying things they didn't know how to buy, 
and like to burn their fingers, which was very 
enjoyable. Mrs. Jones, of Pwlltre, had got up to 
go home. She sat down again. It would be 
something to talk about It was. 

" Four-six," from the stranger. 

"Five," from Dick Vaile. 

"Shillings now, please," said Mr. Evan Evans, 
" if you're going any further." 

M Six," from the stranger. 

"Seven," from Dick. 

Then the stranger muttered a bad word, and 
said " Ten," and the farmers 9 wives gurgled outright 
with enjoyment It was quite a treat to them. 

" Twenty," said Dick, beginning to see daylight, 
and to enjoy himself also. 

"Thirty," from the stranger, with a vindictive 
look — not, curiously enough, at Dick, but at Mr. 
Evan Evans, who was trying to look amused, but 
only succeeded in smiling like a man with the 
toothache. 

" Two pounds," from Dick. 

" Three," from the stranger. 

When Dick at last bid ten pounds, he felt like the 
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man who stands shivering on the top step of his 
bathing-machine and looks out over the cold sea, 
and is not quite sure after all if the plunge that day 
will be good for his health or not 

But the stranger said " Eleven " so viciously that 
Dick felt bound to drive him up another peg, if he 
had to pawn his watch. 

At last— 

"Twenty," from Dick. 

"Twenty-one," from the stranger. 

It seemed as if he would go one better whatever 
Dick bid. He would have to grovel on his hands 
and knees to old Abrams. But no matter, Gwen 
would benefit, and he'd pull through somehow. 
Mr. Evan Evans was leaning back in his chair, making 
a frugal meal off the inside of his lips and looking 
sulky — possibly because he was no longer the centre 
of observation. Possibly there were other reasons. 
No one looked at him. Every eye in the room flashed 
synchronously from Dick to the stranger, and from 
the stranger to Dick, as the bids snapped out like 
shots. 

11 One hundred pounds," from Dick at last 

His hair was creeping as though all the earwigs 
and spiders in the neighbourhood were playing hide- 
and-seek in it His spine felt damp and cold, as 
though the marrow were oozing slowly out of it and 
freezing. He had no notion where he was getting 
to. His brain was in a whirl He had a vague 
idea that £10 was ten per cent of £100, and he 
caught Gwen's dark eyes fixed upon him in a 
hypnotizing stare. She thought he was mad. 

"One hundred and ten," said the stranger. 
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" One twenty," said Dick, 

The stranger hesitated. 

" Any advance on one huntret and twenty pounts 
for the blue cup and saucer ? " asked Mr. Evan 
Evans, suddenly jerking himself into life and notice 
again. 

Then the hammer fell, and Master Richard Vaile 
found himself the proud possessor of a blue cup and 
saucer, on which, when he had paid the deposit of 
£12, he would owe exactly £108. He pulled out 
his pocket-book, extracted a crisp new £10 note, 
found two sovereigns in his pocket, and deposited 
them in the grimy hand of Mr. Evan Evans's clerk, 
which quivered with emotion. Then Dick jingled 
his remaining wealth in his trouser pocket, and his 
fingers informed him that the sum total amounted 
to five shillings and three pennies. Not another sou 
had he in the world till he had grovelled at the feet 
of Mr. Abrams. 

* Another blue cup and saucer similar to the 
last," said Mr. Evan Evans. " What shall we say for 
this one ?" and he looked vaguely round. 

" Ten pounds," said the stranger, in the evident 
hope that the first round had pumped Dick com- 
pletely. 

" Rot ! " said Dick, kindling to the fight " I want 
the pair. One hundred and twenty, same as the 
last" 

And the stranger said something ending in 
" nation," and then added — 

"One hundred and fifty." 

" One sixty," said Dick. 

"One seventy!" "One eighty!" "One ninety !" 
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" Two hundred ! " snapped out like pistol-shots, and 
the spectators sat gasping, with pale faces and blank, 
distended eyes, like fish out of water. 

At two hundred and fifty pounds Dick let the 
stranger have that blue cup and saucer, and felt 
exceedingly happy. 

11 Will you sell any more, Mr. Vaile?" asked 
Mr. Evan Evans. 

Dick went over to Gwen, who sat in a dream, and 
asked her in a whisper if she cared to sell more. But 
Gwen was dazed, and could only say — 

u Have we all gone mad, Dick ? " 

And Dick said to Mr. Evan Evans that Miss 
Joanne preferred not to sell more of the cups and 
saucers at present 

" Then that's all, ladies and gentlemen," said the 
auctioneer. 

And the spectators, when they had sufficiently 
recovered, straggled out into the evening sunshine, 
still dumb with surprise, and some of them did not 
come to themselves till they had got home and gone 
carefully and hopefully through their own equipment 
of china, which they handled as they had never 
handled china in their lives before. 

"Am I awake, Mrs. Chones?" asked Mrs. Jones 
of Pwlldw of Mrs. Jones of Pwlltre. 

u Ton't ask me, M said Mrs. Jones of Pwlltre. " My 
het*s going rount and rount Two— huntert— and 
fifty — pounts — for — a — blue — cup— and — saucer) 
And I bought a couple just like 'em for six-three 
the day before yes'day. Some one'ss gone crazy, 
Mrs. Chones ; but thank the Lort it's not me nor 
you. What would Chones say if you't bought that 
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blue cup and saucer for two huntert and fifty pounts, 
Mrs. Chones ? " 

" He'd peen past worts, Mrs. Chones, I wiss, and 
me too, belike." 

" I shoult think so/' said Mrs. Jones of Pwlltre. 

The buyer of the last cup and saucer came across 
at once to Dick Vaile. He bore no ill-will. He still 
saw a profit in that cup and saucer, and a still larger 
profit in the two. 

"What will you take for your cup and saucer, 
sir ? " he asked. " I would very much like to have 
the pair." 

"I'm very much obliged to you," said Dick, 
" but I've just made a present of mine to this young 
lady." 

"And what will you take for them, miss ? " asked 
the man. 

" Oh, I couldn't sell them I " gasped Gwen ; " never, 
never!" 

" It's a wonderful bit of stuff," said the man. 
" Where on earth did it come from, and how did it 
get here?" 

"Been in the family a long time," said Dick. 
"Chelsea, isn't it?" 

"Good Lord, man, it's 1740 S&vresl D'you 
mean to say you didn't know it?" 

" Never saw a piece before in my life, so far as I 
know," said Dick, quietly ; "but it took my fancy." 

"Well, I'm h'm," said the man, and opened 

his mouth twice to say more, but thought better 
of It 

He paid over his £250, and wrapped the cup and 
saucer up in cotton-wool, and went off with them in 

N 
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a black leather bag. As he was going he handed 
his card to Dick, and said — 

"If ever the young lady thinks of selling any 
more of them, I'm open to business." 

The card bore the name and address of a well- 
known firm in Wardour Street, London, and Dick 
thanked him, and put it carefully into his depleted 
pocket-book, just to keep its insides from grating 
against one another. 

When Mr. Evan Evans came up, rubbing his 
hands in a congratulatory manner, and suggested 
that Mr. Vaile should settle up for his purchase, Dick 
coolly scribbled him an I.O.U. for £108 on a scrap 
of paper, and told him Miss Joanne would accept it. 

And when the auctioneer smilingly suggested 
that thirty shillings was not an over-liberal honorarium 
for so extensive a sale, Dick quietly asked him — 

"What would Miss Joanne have got for those 
cups and saucers if I hadn't happened to be here, 
Mr. Evans?" 

And Mr. Evan Evans did not attempt to say. 
He settled up his accounts, deducted his thirty 
shillings, and drove away home, feeling that things 
had not gone exactly as he had hoped. 

The purchasers of the other things were busy 
dismantling the house and loading the disintegrated 
furniture on to their carts. Dick made Gwen unpack 
her small trunk, and carefully repack it with separate 
pieces of blue china between the folds of her other 
dress and her scanty stock of linen. He packed the 
remainder in similar fashion into his own box, together 
with the old books. Then he paid the landlord, who 
was there waiting for his money, and handed him the 
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key, Gwen plucked a bunch of roses and honey- 
suckle, and her eyes were bright and soft with the 
pain of parting as she climbed into the two-wheeled 
cart Dick had hired. Dick himself gingerly handed 
in those valuable boxes, and they drove into Pwlldw 
to thellittle inn where they were to stop the night 

Mrs. Jones, the landlady, received them with open 
arms and much curiosity, for the news of the crazy 
doings out at Pwllchoran had already got abroad. 

u Whateffer's the meaning of it all, Mr. Vaile ? " 
she asked. " Iss it lies the folks iss telling, or dit 
you all go off your hets at the sale to-tay ? " 

"Not a bit of it, Mrs. Jones. It simply means 
that old Madame Joanne " 

" Olt who ? " said Mrs. Jones. 

" Madame Joanne, of Pwllchoran — Miss Guenfre's 
grandmother, whom you humorous people chose to 
call Mrs. Jones — was the possessor of some very 
valuable old china, more valuable than anybody was 
probably aware of, which was, perhaps, just as well, 
and we sold a piece or two just to try the market 
Miss Gwen is going up to London to a boarding- 
school Will you get us the best tea you can manage 
as quick as you can, and get a couple of rooms ready 
for us ? We'll stop the night, and go on to-morrow." 

Gwen leaned her elbows on the table among the 
dishes after tea, and rested her little round chin in 
her hands, and looked at Richard Vaile. 

" Dick, is it really true, or is it all a dream ? Did 
that man really pay £250 for that cup and saucer i " 

" He did, my child ; and, unless I'm very much 
mistaken, the party he sells it to will pay con- 
siderably more. The money's in my pocket — see, 
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five fifty-pound notes. There's nothing so convincing 
as looking at the money. I remember feeling just 
that way when I sold my first picture. I looked at 
the money — it was five pounds — about every five 
minutes for three days, and it nearly broke my heart 
to spend it But my landlady was at my elbow all 
the time, and I had to break it" 

" And if one cup and saucer are worth £250, 
what do you suppose all the rest of those things are 
worth ?" 

"Dear knows! Heaps, I should say. You're a 
young lady of fortune, and— my dear, I'm heartily 
glad of it You need never give a thought to the 
future." 

" How do you mean, Dick ? " 

M I mean you'll always have enough to live on — 
and no fears of the workhouse," he added, with a 
great laugh, in which there was the ring of genuine 
gladness. " The tight straw bonnet, and the brown 
cloak down to your knees, will never haunt your 
dreams again, Gwea" 

" How did you know I dreamt about them, Dick ? 
I never told you." 

14 1 don't know, dear. You needn't have done. 
I would never " And there he stopped. Some- 
how, it was easier to tell her last night that he would 
see to her future, than it was now to assure her that 
he would have done so. 

" I dreamt it more than once since Granny died," 
said Gwen. 

"Well, don't you ever go and do it again. We'll 
sell the rest of the things in London, after making 
proper inquiries about them. And the money shall 
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be safely invested for you, and you shall go for as 
long as you like to a good school — say, the one my 
sister Nell went to at Willstead. They're awfully 
nice old ladies, and were as good as gold to her 

till She died there, you know. I've told you 

about her." 

Gwen nodded. 

"And then — — ?" she asked, with her chin in 
the upturned palms of her hands, and her soft dark 
eyes sparkling at him. 

"Then what?" 

"When I've been to school for two or three 
years." 

" Oh, then you'll be able to do just what you like, 
go where you like, live as you like. Travel, perhaps, 
on the continent " 

"Yes, I should like that I'd like to go to Paris 

and Rome and Do you know, I think I'll be 

an artist, Dick." 

"That's all right, dear, since you've got enough 
to live on. It's a deuce — I mean a bit of a grind 
at first, when your bread-and-butter and tobacco 
depend on your things selling." 

They went up to London next day, and Dick 
took Gwen straight to the old ladies, who were then 
still keeping school, at the old house of Rochellaine 
at Willstead. It was some years after this that they 
came into their own little kingdom and retired, as 
some of you will come to know if you read on. He 
explained all the circumstances of the case to them, 
and begged them to fit Gwen out properly, and left 
them ample funds for the purpose. 

For the present, and somewhat to their trepidation, 
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he left the wonderful china in their charge, and Miss 
Georgina dreamt of burglars for three nights running, 
and wrote a letter to Dick each following morning, 
begging him to take it away, and restore her peace 
of mind But Dick was * swotting" blue china for 
all he was worth, at the British Museum and else- 
where, though, as a matter of fact, he learned more 
in one hour from his friend, Harold Bertie, who was 
slightly touched that way, than three days 9 hard 
labour over the books taught him. 

He ventured to bring Bertie out with him to 
Rochellaine to inspect the things that were there, 
and what with the china and Dick and Bertie, Rochel- 
laine had not been so upset in its strictly ordered 
courses since the days of Charles de Nerval. 

Bertie handled the cups and saucers as a young 
father handles his firstborn. He gazed long and 
reverently into the wonderful deeps and shallows of 
their mysterious blue surfaces, with the capricious 
little ripples and ruffles of lighter colour like wind 
flaws on the bosom of a mountain tarn, or as though 
the mischievous lips of a child had blown on the 
molten colour in the furnace. 

But, when Dick set before him the little round 
bowls with the curious little beakers inside them, he 
sat down suddenly in a chair, and said, " Oh, Lord 1" 
and no other word for full fifteen minutes, and if you 
ever met Bertie, you know what that means. 

Then he asked quietly, "Do you know any- 
thing about their history? They must have a 
history." 

And Dick said, « Yes. Here's their little story." 

And he produced the ancient Bible, and turned 
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to a fly-leaf between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, on which was inscribed a record of the family 
of Joanne from the year 1573, when Pierre Joanne, 
of Rocheile, married Guenfre Chavannes, of Montau- 
ban ; right down to 1760, when another Pierre Joanne, 
of Sevres, married one Marcelle Duplessis, and their 
daughter, Guenfre, was born at Chelsea the following 
year ; and so on, again to the year 1870, when the 
Guenfre Joanne, who sat listening on the other side 
of the table, was born at Derby. 

And on the back of this leaf, in the cramped 
hand of Pierre Joanne of S&vres himself, was the 
following : — 

" I leave as an inheritance to those who follow me the 
two small rosewater bowls and beakers which I made 
by command of S.M. the King, as a present for Mme. 
des Etoiles " 

11 La Pompadour ! " said Miss Georgie. " I know 
her ! " — in a tone, which in itself alone was a con- 
centrated libel, though, doubtless, counsel on the 
other side would have admitted justification, and 
would possibly have retired from the case. 

" — S.M. did not like the shape, and bade me keep 
them, and make others after his own design, which 
therefore pleased him better, though they were not by 
any means equal to those I had made. Signed, Pierre 
Joanne. Sivres, 1760" 

" That's enough," said Bertie, quietly. " They're 
worth a little fortune." 

Next day he introduced Dick to Burghley, of the 
firm of Burghley, Boyson and Co., who, he said, had 
knocked down more old china than any man in 
England. 
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They described the bowls and beakers, and he 
read the writing of Pierre Joanne. He asked why 
they hadn't brought one down for him to look at, 
and Dick confessed that the earth began to heave 
under his feet as soon as he took one into his hand, 
since he became aware of their value. 

u What do you value them at? " asked Burghley. 

" I don't know, 11 said Dick, " but something quite 
enormous." 

So Burghley grew interested, and consented to go 
over with him that evening to Rochellaine to look at 
them. 

"Yes," he said, after a critical examination. 
" They're all right I suppose you want all you can 
get for them?" 

M Well, we don't exactly want to give them away," 
said Dick. "You see they are this young lady's 
patrimony." 

"I would like you to give me a month," said 
Burghley, " and then come along to the sale yourself. 
You'll meet some swells there. Are the other things 
to be sold too ? " 

"Yes," said Dick, who had fully discussed the 
matter with Gwen and the old ladies, " all you see. 
Miss Joanne is keeping all she wants." 

One month later he was sitting in Burghley and 
Boyson's big sale-room with Gwen and Miss Georgie 
and Bertie, who was pointing out celebrities to them 
so very glibly that Miss Georgie felt some natural 
doubts as to the genuineness of his information. He 
had a name for everybody without a moment's 
hesitation ; whether everybody got the right name 
I am not quite sure. Some of them were household 
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words, and some merely wealthy collectors quite 
unknown outside their own special lines. 

" See that little chap in the round hat — there at 
the end of the table," said the exuberant Bertie. 
" He looks as if he'd be the better of a twopenny 
wash and brush-up. I've seen him spend £5000 in a 
single day on china in this very room, and he didn't 
get very much for the money either — not to look at, 
anyway." 

Then Burghley took up the parable and got to 
business, and in due time and after a special intro- 
ductory speech got to the Joanne china. 

Four cups and saucers sold rapidly for £350 
each; six plates produced £1500; and then came 
" The Pompadour Bowls and Beakers," as he called 
them. 

Every possible purchaser had already had the 
opportunity of inspecting them to his heart's content 
during the time they had been on view in Burghley's 
private office. Nevertheless, they were brought out 
now and set up on high on the rostrum to stimulate 
weak-kneed bidders. It had been decided to offer the 
two lots separately, then, if the purchaser of the first 
set wanted the second also — and could afford it, it 
was open to him to try for it. Whereas, if the two 
sets had been offered in one lot, the circle of buyers 
must have been considerably reduced. 

The little rippled blue things looked very small 
and insignificant up there with the large Burghley 
playing background to them. Miss Georgie could 
hardly believe her ears when the bidding ran briskly 
up to £500— £600— £700— £800— £900. 

" Is it possible ? " she murmured. 
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As for Gwen, her capacity for surprise at anything 
the purchasers of blue china might do, had long since 
been exhausted 

It looked as though the first set would go for 
£900 or £1000, which seemed a very wonderful 
price for so very small a thing, when through some 
sudden move of Burghley's— he said afterwards there 
was a wasp or an earwig trying to get into his ear, 
under which circumstances one jump is allowed to 
any man; anyway he started suddenly, and the 
edge of his open book caught one of the bowls. Bowl 
and beaker described a graceful parabolic curve in 
the air, and fell on to the table below with a little 
splintering crash that made the collective collector- 
blood present run cold and the collective collector- 
heart stop beating. In their nightmares they had 
heard that awful sound, and had started from their 
slumbers in cold perspirations. 

There was a moment's dead silence. Miss Georgie 
went pale. Dick Vaile went red and white. Gwen 
sat looking at the pitiful blue pieces strewn on table 
and floor. 

" That is a misfortune/' said Burghley, quietly, but 
without turning a hair. "We will go on with set 
No. 2. What bids, gentlemen ? This set is now, as 
you see, absolutely unique. There never were but 
the two sets made. There is now only the one set 
in existence The possessor of it need fear no rival.' 1 

"Two thousand," said a quiet voice, and Miss 
Georgie and Dick awoke violently. 

" Thank you! Any advance on two thousand 
pounds — for this absolutely unique specimen of Louis 
Quinze Sfcvres?" 
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* Two, two ! " from another quarter. 

"Two, four ! " from another, and so at last, after a 
spirited race, the little blue bowl and beaker, which 
Louis XV. had not thought good enough for Madame 
Pompadour, fell to the gentleman who had made the 
first bid for it, and the price he paid was £3300. 

He came across and had a pleasant little chat 
with Miss Georgie and Gwen, and congratulated 
them on having been instrumental in putting so 
beautiful a specimen of the potter's art upon the 
market 

"That was very cleverly done on your part, 
Burghley," he said, with a humorous twinkle in his 
kind old eyes, as that worthy joined them. " I'm 
inclined to think you did it on purpose, you know." 

" No, your Grace, I assure you. It was entirely 
an accident, and I am heartily ashamed of it Such 
a thing has never happened in this room before, and 
I would sooner have paid £1000 than had it happen 
now." 

" You wrought better than you knew, my friend," 
said the old gentleman. " I suppose I'm entitled to 
the fragments of the other one ? " 

"I don't think Miss Joanne will object to your 
Grace taking them," said Burghley. 

" Oh no, indeed," gasped Gwen, who was not in 
the habit of conversing with Dukes. 

" Will you oblige me by gathering up the frag- 
ments yourself, Burghley, and making them into two 
parcels for me ? I will send for the other things 
to-morrow," said his Grace. 

And when the sharp-cornered little parcels 
were given to him he put one of them into 
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Gwen's hands, and said, " Keep that, my dear, as 
a reminder of a fortunate accident. Things that we 
look on as misfortunes sometimes turn out after 
all to be but blessings in disguise, and Louis Quinze 
S&vres is too precious to be thrown away even in 
fragments " ; and he shook hands with them and went 
his way. 

And afterwards ? Were they married, Dick and 
Gwen ? 

Well, if in the course of conversation, you should 
accidentally ask Miss Georgie if they everjiad a 
wedding at Rochellaine, the dear old eyes will widen 
and brighten, and the sweet Did tongue will ripple 
like a spring brook, and the beautiful hands will play 
inaudible tunes on an invisible and unknown instru- 
ment ; or perhaps it is limning invisible pictures they 
are at Whatever it is, they help you wonderfully to 
see it all as she saw it 

" Oh, my dear I " she will say, "the most delight- 
ful wedding that ever was in this world. For there 
never was a sweeter or lovelier girl than our dear 

Guenfre, and that morning she looked " And 

the slim white hands express the utterly inexpres- 
sible. "For, you must understand, she had been 
in love with Richard ever since she knew him, ever 
since she was a tiny little girl. Indeed, Richard 
says she proposed to him when she was fifteen, and 
Guenfre does not deny it And the child insisted 
on Pauline and myself acting as bridesmaids I— con- 
ceive it if you can, my dear ! — and we old enough 
to be her grandmothers! But nothing else would 
satisfy her, and man Dim I we were eligible, truly. 
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That was the year, you know, of Richard's great 
picture in the Academy — the Ariadne — and Ariadne 
was our dear Guenfre. Richard said they would 
never be able to resist her sweet face, and he was 
right/' 

In Mrs. Richard Vaile's very charming drawing- 
room in the low red house at Pinner, you may see, 
among many other choice mementos of many lands, 
a little cabinet all by itself, and in it a blue S&vres 
cup and saucer, and both cup and saucer are full of 
broken fragments of the same deeply, darkly beau- 
tiful blue ware. And if you ask Mrs. Dick what 
they are, she will tell you they are the most precious 
things the house contains, after little Dick and Gwen 
upstairs and the stalwart Richard himself. 

And if she told you more, which is not likely, 
she might tell you that in times of trouble — for 
it is not the happiest of lives that is wholly free 
from trouble — the sight of those broken chips of 
night-blue porcelain have ministered strength and 
consolation to her soul. 



ANNIE LAURIE 

'IME— dear— time ! If you make the notes 
all the same length, you spoil it, and it's 
the prettiest tune in the world. See, this is how 
it goes. Take it in four time, it will be easier. One 
— two-and-three — four, one — two — the rest is three 
— then four— one — two-and-three, four, and one, two, 
three. Listen — 

' Max-weUtttHboLes-ue-bon-nie, 
Whcrc-ear-ly fa's the dew-ew.' 

Have you never heard your father sing it ? " 

"Yes, Miss Laurie, that's why I wanted to learn 
it," said the small girl— little Mollie Scott no less, 
daughter of John Scott the banker. 

u Well now, let us try it again, and I'll beat time 
on your shoulder. One — two-and-three — four, one 
— two— three for the rest — M (with an emphatic 
tap) "four— one — two-and-three — four, and — one^ two, 
three. That's better, Mollie. Now once more, dear, 
and don't forget the rest is three." And if Mollie 
had turned and looked into Miss Laurie's face she 
would have found the dark eyes very bright and 
shining. 

But it was not of Mr. Scott's singing that Miss 
Laurie was thinking, though she had heard him sing 

190 
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it more than once, for he had been very kind to the 
lonely girl, and she was often in at the big house 
three doors away. 

It was through John Scott that Miss Laurie 
came to Rochellaine. For he held the curious belief 
that the sweetest English in the world was that 
spoken by an educated Scotchwoman, and he was 
staunch friend and adviser-general to the two dear 
old ladies who upheld the dwindling fortunes of the 
school at Rochellaine. He sang it very well, and 
his eyes always twinkled merrily when she was 
present at the singing; and Mrs. Scott — who was 
originally Mary Grahame, and had conned her ABC 
in the First Form at Rochellaine by the side of her 
future husband — averred that he was in love with 
the girl, and when he confessed it, she only laughed 
and was as kind to her little countrywoman as he 
was himself. 

It was not of Mr. John Scotf s singing that Miss 
Laurie was thinking, for she knew some one else 
who sang it still better ; and she could hear the full, 
deep tones of his voice even through Mollie's con- 
scientious ill-treatment of quavers and semi-quavers, 
and persistent forgetfulness of time. 

" And it's there that An-nie Lau-rie 
Gi'ed me her pro-mise true." 

Mollie had ventured another line, for Miss Laurie's 
eyes had wandered down to the Daily News which 
Miss Georgie — head-mistress of Rochellaine, as we 
all know — had dropped on to the small table when 
she suddenly remembered that cook was waiting for 
her downstairs, and had compassed the journey from 
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South Africa to her own kitchen in the record time 
of forty-five seconds. 

" Gi'ed me her pro-arise true, 
Which ne'er forgot will be. 
And for bon-nie An-nie Lau-rie 
I'd lay me doon and dee." 

Mollie struggled through with great pride, plea- 
santly conscious of a cessation of timely shoulder- 
taps, and then turned to reap the reward of merit 

But Miss Laurie was not looking at her. She 
was staring with very wide eyes at the Daily News, 
and her face was as white as the paper. 

The paper was crowded with print, but the only 
words Miss Laurie saw were — 

"222, Private James Dundas % Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders {killed)." 

All the rest of the world's news faded into nothing, 
and became but a swimming black border to those 
terrible words. They burnt themselves into her 
heart and were working slowly up into her brain. 

"222, Private James Dundas, Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders (killed)." 

As the words reached her brain she sat down 
suddenly and silently on the ottoman beside Mollie, 
and laid her arms on the paper and her head in her 
arms ; and Mollie, scared out of her seven senses, 
crept quietly away and came into violent collision 
with Miss Georgie at the door. 

Miss Georgie had no Scotch blood in her veins, 
but she had heard "Annie Laurie" played by too 
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many generations of beginners not to know that that 
was not the way it should be played, and she was 
coming to look into matters. 

"I think Miss Laurie is ill, Miss Georgie," whis- 
pered Mollie. 

" Run away to your class, dear/' said Miss Georgie, 
and hastened herself to Miss Laurie. 

" What is it, my dear?" she asked, with the 
tender intonation which comes only through kinship 
with sorrow. " What is wrong, my child ? " 

She sat down on the ottoman by her side and 
slipped a motherly arm round the slender waist 
How many troubled souls had that good right arm 
brought comfort to in its time I How well it knew 
the feel of the heart-sobs that struggled and strangled 
beneath it till they found relief in blessed tears I Ah 
me I if— but that was long, long ago, and many gene- 
rations of girls had reaped the harvest of Miss 
Georgie's broken hopes since then, and had been 
vicarious altars for the motherhood that Providence 
had seen fit to deny to her. 

But there were no sobs here, only a deadly quiet 
that was infinitely more terrifying. 

"What is it, dear?" murmured the soft voice 
again. " Let me help ; " and the motherly arm crept 
up to the girl's neck. 

" He is dead, Miss Georgie. He is dead ! And 
he was all I had," said the girl, with a breathless 
gasp that seemed to exhaust her soul, and then her 
head fell into her arms again. 

Her eyes had brimmed and shone at "Annie 
Laurie" and all the sweet thoughts the old tune 
evoked ; but that little line in the paper had withered 
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her heart and scorched up her tears, and she wished 
she had died when she put down her head on the 
paper. 

"Oh, my dear, my dear!" sobbed Miss Georgia 
"May the good God give you strength I" The old 
Huguenot strain always cropped out when she was 
deeply moved. 

Then her own feelings got the better of her, for 
she had been through that dark valley herself and 
in very similar case, and she knew the utter futility 
of words. 

"Come, my child, 91 she said at last, "to my room. 
You will be quite alone there. 91 

And they went away up the stairs together to 
Miss Georgie's bedroom, and little Annie Laurie fell 
on her knees beside the white bed, and there Miss 
Georgie left her. 

She came back presently on tiptoe, and laid on 
the bed a dainty pink-and-white nightgown case 
and a little well-worn brown Bible, thicker than the 
ordinary by reason of the metrical psalms at the end, 
and placed on the dressing-table Miss Laurie's plain 
little toilet requisites and removed her own. 

Then she looked down on the stricken girl for a 
moment through her tears, and bent and kissed the 
shining hair, and whispered 

" You will use this room for a few days, dear. I 
will sleep in Number Four. 99 

And Annie Laurie reached up one arm to her 
neck, and put up a white face and gave her one 
sobbing kiss, and then dropped her face into the 
bedclothes again, and Miss Georgie stole away. 
And the house was very quiet all that day, music 
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lessons were barred, and the girls chose not to play 
even in the garden at the back, for Miss Laurie was 
a favourite with them all. 

But Annie Laurie hardly noticed even the silence. 
Life had suddenly snapped off short for her. The 
beautiful past was past, and there was no future, and 
the present was a dull agony which could not as yet 
find relief even in prayer. 

Miss Georgie stole in again in due course with 
some dinner on a dainty tray, and a glass of sherry 
and a carafe of water. But Miss Laurie was kneeling 
just where she had left her, and she was not sure if 
she had not fallen asleep, so she put the tray quietly 
down on a chair and went out without speaking. 

But the girl was not sleeping. She was shut up 
alone with her grief within the narrow sanctuary of 
her hand-covered eyes. The cold little hands shut 
out all the rest of the world If she unclasped them 
it would all rush in upon her again, and she would 
break down. And Jim would not have had her 
break down more than she had done. Oh, Jiml 
Jim/ 

"222, Private James Dundas % Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders {killed): 9 

Perhaps from where he was he could look down 
on her and grieve at her grief. There was comfort in 
the thought, but it was cold comfort at best, the 
comfort of desolation. 

The hours passed and she did not move. Move- 
ment meant life, and life was henceforth a burden 
too great to be borne. If only she could die as she 
knelt I But blessed death lay far away at the end of 
a long, narrowing lane of years, a gloomy road with 
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dark sad trees rustling over it, and thorns and briars, 
and never a ray of light. 

"222, Private James Dundas, Vol. Co. Gordon 
Highlanders {killed): 1 

A shock so sudden as this numbs heart and brain 
as a blow stuns the body. Still kneeling, she fell 
asleep, and the interval of unconsciousness made for 
restoration. Her waking thoughts fluttered feebly 
away from herself to another whose anguish would 
be as great as her own. A grey-haired man with 
a kindly face and shoulders bent with the bearing 
of burdens. There would be sorrow on the shores 
of Loch Creil, where the old doctor had been looking 
hopefully forward to the time when his boy would 
take some of the burden on his own sturdy shoulders, 
and go in and out among his people of the straths 
and moors, and the old grey house on the hillside 
would be sunny once more with the light and 
laughter of youth. How often had they three talked 
it all over and planned it all out ! And now 

"222, Private James Dundas, Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders (killed): 1 

Oh I why had Jim thought it his duty to go, when 
there were so many others who could have been so 
much better spared ? And why had God seen fit to 

take him when ? But she supposed some heart 

broke whenever a soldier died How many broken 
hearts there must be in the world! And yet the 
world seemed to go on just as usual It was a cold, 
hard, cruel world. Was there in the whole of it a 
heart so desolate as hers? Surely none so lonely 
now. Most people had some one left. And she — she 
was utterly bereft. Jim was all she had — her only 
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hope, her refuge from all troubles, her one strong 
tower— and he was gone, and her life was in ruins. 
Oh, it was hard — hard — hard ! 

It was almost dark. She had been kneeling there 
nearly the whole day. Miss Georgie had been in 
again while she slept, but had thought best not to 
disturb her. 

Now, as she knelt, she became aware of a tumult 
outside, and the sound of many voices, and wondered 
what it could be. Then a great shout, and the black 
divisions of the diamond-paned windows were sil- 
houetted on the wall of the room, and jigged and 
danced there to the time of leaping flames and the 
village band playing, "Rule, Britannia," with more 
than its usual fervour. 

The noise outside waxed louder and louden A 
thousand hoarse voices took up the chorus and 
howled it unmusically against a background of shouts 
and cat-calls and feminine shrieks. 

u Bri — tons nevernevernever shall be slaves." 

"222, Private James Dundas, Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders (killed)." 

She gasped and crept to the window, still bent 
with her long kneeling. Her bones seemed to creak 
when she tried to straighten herself, and she felt 

suddenly old. Were they mocking her sorrow ? 

Then she remembered. Yesterday came the news of 
Mafeking's relief. To-day they were celebrating it. 

All the village seemed gathered about the huge 
bonfire on the Common — dark masses of people 
shouting and cheering — small boys leaping round 
the flames like salamanders, laughing, yelling, chas- 
ing one another, as if there were no such thing as 
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death in the world. A procession of cyclists wit 
bobbing Chinese lanterns was in course of formatioi 
There were fantastic warriors on horses, canyin, 
torches. Everybody seemed to have a flag, every 
body cheered and laughed, and sang the choruse 
of the tunes the band played Then with a his 
and a whirr a rocket shot up into the darkening skj 
and crackled into blue and red stars, which lightec 
up the upturned faces and the fringe of trees and th< 
houses round the Common. 

"Three cheers for Baden Powell! Hip, hip!' 
and they gave them with a will. More rockets, more 
cheers. But little Annie Laurie was lying on Miss 
Georgie's bed, with her handkerchief between hei 
teeth and the pillow drawn tightly over her head to 
shut it all out 

14 222, Private James Dundas, Vol Co. Gordon 
Highlanders {kilUd)r 

They were all very kind to her in her trouble, and 
very soon she had grown accustomed even to their 
sympathy and was among them again, plodding the 
weary round with pale face and a little tightening of 
the tremulous mouth. 

Miss Georgie mothered her like a hen with one 
chick. Miss Pauline even offered to take the 
beginners 9 music lessons for a time, and music lessons 
were Miss Pauline's peculiar detestation. The Scotts 
wanted to carry her off to Devonshire for an early 
summer holiday, but she would not go. Dr. Dundas 
begged her to give up her post at the end of the term, 
and come and live with him in the old grey stone 
house by the Loch. 

" We have both lost what we loved most," he 
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wrote to her. u Let us make the best of what we 
have left, dear child. I can give you a home and 
a father's love, and you will be to me the daughter 
you would have been if he had been spared to us." 

And when the holidays came she would go to 
him, and do her best to fill the place of him who 
had gone. 

And so the summer days crept slowly past, 
mocking her with their brightness, and the grass 
began to narrow the broad black circle where the 
bonfire had been on the Common, and which she 
could never look at without a stab of pain. 

She was lying on her bed in Number Four, one 
Sunday afternoon, with a bad headache, which was 
really heartache. She had begged off the Sunday 
afternoon walk, but she could not read, and sleep 
would not come to her, and she was sick of herself 
and all the world, and she was wearying for her tea. 

There came a tap at the door; and the house- 
maid, a new importation, and still very raw, put in 
her head. 

" Be you asleep, Miss Laurie ? You're wanted in 
the drawing-room, miss." 

"I, Mary?" 

" He asked for you, miss." 

u A gentleman ? " 

"Yus, miss, in kar-keel" with immense anima- 
tion. 

" In khaki ? " and Miss Laurie got up and began 
to smooth her hair. " Did he give his name ? " 

" No, miss ; I didn't ask him. He said he wanted 
'"'' to see Miss Laurie." 

" Say I'll be down in a moment.' 9 And to herself, 
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with a painful throb at the heart which pinched her 
face a little, " It is some friend of Jim's. Oh, I almost 
wish he had not come t " for. it was like turning the 
knife in the open wound. 

And then she went downstairs. She crossed the 
hall, saying to herself that she must be brave and not 
give way. She stopped with her hand on the handle 
of the drawing-room door, and took a full breath of 
courage. Then she opened the door and went in. 

"Annie!" 

A tall, yellow figure sprang up from the three- 
seated lounge in the middle of the room, and caught 
her in its one available arm, as the room swung 
slowly round her, and she fell, murmuring — 

11 Jim! Jiml" 

He pulled at the bell till Miss Georgie and Miss 
Pauline and the housemaid came tearing in, under 
the belief that the house was on fire. 

" She's fainted I " he cried. 

" Water, Mary!" said Miss Georgie, and took 
Annie Laurie into her own arms, and laid her on the 
couch. 

"Who are you, sir ? " she asked, looking up at his 
disturbed face, and finding it very pleasant to look 
at, though unpleasantly thin. 

"I'm James Dundas," he said. "You must be 
Miss Georgie." 

" And you're not dead ? " asked Miss Georgie, in 
vast amazement. And Annie Laurie opened her 
eyes, and lay dreamily looking up at him. 

"No, I'm not dead," he said cheerily. "What 
made you think I was dead ? " 

* The papers said so ; and everybody has mourned 
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you as dead. Annie here, and your father, and we 
who are fond of her." 

" Is it really you, Jim ? " asked Annie Laurie, and 
stretched a trembling white hand to feel' him. 

"All that is left of me, dearest/ 9 he said! and 
impressed the fact upon her, as he knelt by the couch, 
in a way that set her cheeks flaming after their 
months of abstinence ; while Miss Georgie, with a 
soft radiance gradually overcoming the puzzlement 
of her eyes, wafted the others gently out of the room, 
and left them together. 

Tea that night at Rochellaine was a somewhat 
perfunctory feast, so far as concerned material 
matters. For who could eat bread-and-butter, or 
even special Sunday biscuits, when a real, very much 
alive, bright-eyed, brown-skinned, lean-faced young 
man in khaki sat between Miss Georgie and Miss 
Laurie, and held them all spellbound with his simple 
telling of the things he had seen and felt Every one 
of the fifteen boarders was wildly in love with him, 
from Ida Vere-Smith, aged seventeen, to Minnie 
Calverley, aged seven ; and so, in a more reserved 
way, were Miss Urde, the teacher of higher mathe- 
matics, and Fraulein Schliisselbaum, the music- 
mistress. 

Miss Georgie, at the head of the table, beamed on 
him like one of her favourite La France roses, and 
Miss Pauline forgot even Todhunter's twisters in her 
absorption of the up-to-date history and geography 
of South Africa. As for Mary, the housemaid, she 
came in with hot water and distended eyes and mouth, 
so often, without ever being sent for, that poor Miss 
Georgie grew quite confused, and went on watering 
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the tea till there was no taste left in it And as for 
Miss Laurie, she sat drinking in the sight of him, and 
the sound of him, with tranquil happiness, while her 
heart sang paeans of joy and gratitude, and life 
had suddenly become all sweetness and light to her 
once more. 

* But I cannot understand how they could make 
such a mistake," said Miss Georgie. " It is terrible 
what mischief such a thing might do." 

" There are heaps of mistakes made in war-time," 
said the young man in khaki, quietly, "but most of 
them are never heard of. I wrote four letters to 
Annie while I was in hospital, and four to my father, 
and apparently not one of them has turned up ; and 
I never got a letter the whole time I was out there." 

"Does the doctor know, Jim?" asked Miss 
Laurie. 

" I wired him from Southampton, but I thought 
I'd give you a little surprise." 

"You managed it I hope the good news won't 
be too much for him." 

" Good news doesn't hurt people as a rule, and I ; 

shall be with him to-morrow. I wonder now " 

he said vaguely, and fixed a persuasive and medita- 
tive eye on Miss Georgie. * 

"Why, of course, Mr. Dundas. It is only a week 
to the holidays ; and we can manage quite well with- j 
out her. Can't we, Pauline ? " ; 

" Certainly, my dear. I'll take the smaller ones 1 
music lessons myself." , 

11 No, please ! I myself will," burst out Fraulein { 
Schlusselbaum, rushing to the sacrifice in a red flurry , 
of delight. j 
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"You are all very good," said Jim Dundas, M and 
we cannot thank you enough. Can you manage to 
pack in time, Annie? " and she nodded at him with 
swimming eyes. 

" I want to walk right over that black spot, Jim, 
before we go in to the Scotts'," she said, when they 
started out after tea. 

"Why, what's wrong with the black spot ? " asked 
Jim. 

"I've hated it for ten weeks. It's where the 
Mafeking bonfire was, the night I heard you were 
dead. Everybody was cheering and shouting, and I 
was lying on Miss Georgie's bed with the pillow over 
my head to keep it all out, and it has scowled at 
me ever since. It seemed to me like the future — all 
black and hopeless — and it used to get up and gibber 
at me in the nastiest way every time I came out of 
the house, or looked out of the window/' 

And they walked triumphantly over the blackened 
ring, and found the outer rim already softened with a 
creeping growth of healing green. 
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CHRISTINE, the old white cat, from her ambush 
beneath Miss Georgie's petticoats, reached out 
a stealthy paw and raked Prince Charlie cleverly 
on the nose. And Prince Charlie, who had been 
inoffensively dreaming of the new Skye terrier, Flora, 
at the Scotts' house down the road, lifted up his voice 
and wept Miss Georgie dropped one shoeless foot 
from the fender and cuffed Christine gently with it, 
and said, tf Naughty puss!" — a punishment which 
seemed to Prince Charlie quite inadequate to the 
occasion, and which, indeed, Christine palpably 
accepted as a caress. He looked remonstratively 
across at Miss Georgie and Christine^ and then, 
with an indignant snuffle at the injustice of the 
world in general, he glanced up at Miss Pauline, 
and groaningly composed himself to rest again at 
her feet. 

The strange thing was that Miss Pauline took no 
notice of the outrage. You might, of course, have 
thought that she had grown used to it, for Christine I 
had been raking Prince Charlie's nose for the last 
eight years, ever since the day Charles de Nerval 
produced him from his pocket, as if he were an apple, 
and tossed him into Miss Pauline's lap, and said, ' 
" Here, Aunt Polly, here's a baby for you I " [ 
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Placed on the floor, on four very unsteady little 
legs, Prince Charlie had caught sight of a great ball 
of white fur, the like of which he had never seen in 
all his life before. He had rollicked up to investigate 
it, and met with a reception that frightened him out 
of several years 9 growth. For months thereafter he 
had tried his best to heal the breach, but Christine 
would have none of him, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of impressing him with the fact that he was 
only a dog, and that she was a cat and was there 
first 

Miss Georgie understood only too well the cause 
of her sister's absorption. She was on the point of 
speaking to her once or twice, and then pressed her 
lips tightly together and went silently on with her 
work, which was the making of a very beautiful lace 
collar after a special and quite peculiar method of 
her own. 

It was nearly supper-time, nine o'clock. The 
little round, brass clock on the mantelpiece ticked 
cheerfully. The shaded lamp glowed softly, and in 
the old-fashioned grate, with wide, flat hob on either 
side, a very small fire smouldered amid a heap of 
white ashes. 

" Shall I put some more coal on, Pauline ? " asked 
Miss Georgie. 

From the next room there came the sound of a 
shovelful of coals flung carelessly on the fire* Miss 
Georgie winced and frowned slightly. Miss Pauline 
drew, her fur cape up into the nape of her neck, and 
said— 

" No, dear, it's not cold, and it's nearly bedtime." 

The girls laughed at Miss Pauline's fur cape. 
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which she wore in season and oat of season, and 
when they spoke of it at home some of their mothers 
would smile and say, * Does she really wear that old 
cape yet? Why, I remember it when I was in the 
First Form 1" But the old cape was good for many 
years yet, and it had been given to Miss Pauline by 
her uncle, Captain Paul de Nerval, the last time he 
returned from the neighbourhood of the North Pole. 
Then he had gone back thither and never returned ; 
but Miss Pauline never failed to think of him when- 
ever she buried her nose in the sweet-smelling seal- 
skin which he had killed and cured with his own 
hands. 

In addition to the fur cape, Miss Pauline wore a 
black silk dress, distantly approaching — as though 
under compulsion, and not by nature or of its own 
free will— the fashion of the previous year. She 
wore also immaculate linen cuffs and collar, and her 
hair — soft, and only here and there showing a silver 
thread — was brought down over the sides of her white 
forehead and rolled over her ears in bandeaux, after 
the fashion of Mdlle. Cteo de Mlrode, a young person 
whose portrait Miss Pauline had seen in an illustrated 
paper, and whose style of coiffure she had admired 
and instantly adopted — greatly to the advantage of 
her own personal appearance. 

She sat with one foot on the fender and the other 
crossed over it in an attitude and at an altitude 
which displayed an extremely neat ankle in a very 
neatly darned black silk stocking — an attitude which 
would have evoked her own severest condemnation 
had she caught one of her pupils adopting it. Her 
brow was knitted and her lips pursed tight The 
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book she held before her was "Todhunter's Algebra." 
She was getting up the lesson for her next Monday's 
class, and found unusual difficulty in concentrating 
her mind on it. 

To-morrow was Saturday, and a whole holiday ; 
but Miss Pauline's work was cut out for her for 
to-morrow, and it was the thought of that ready-to- 
her-hand work that made x the unknown quantity so 
unusually evasive and perplexing to-night 

Miss Georgie was also robed in black silk, of the 
fashion of many years past. She wore her hair in 
little grey curls tight against her temples, like shells 
glued to a picture-frame, as Miss Pauline had also 
worn them until she made the acquaintance, in the 
illustrated papers, of Mdlle. Cl£o de M&ode. She 
wore a creamy-white wool shawl over her shoulders, 
and knitted black silk cuffs round her slim, white 
wrists. 

Miss Georgie was the housekeeper of the estab- 
lishment, and took the First and Second Forms in very 
elementary subjects at times. Miss Pauline— one 
year younger than her sister, but deemed by her 
quite youthful, especially since her adoption of the 
de M£rode coiffure — was the active and militant 
member of the firm, and taught most things, but 
especially French, which was the family tongue some 
generations back. She also took the younger girls 
in arithmetic and mathematics, wherein she found 
much tribulation, and the necessity for studying when 
her tired brain and jangled nerves craved only rest. 

Music she had from the very first flatly refused 
to teach. 

* I love music," she said ; * but— teach it ? Never ! " 
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And so perforce there had always been a music- 
mistress at Rochellaine. 

And lately, through growing competition outside, 
they had been driven to get in a teacher of higher 
mathematics and German, and this young lady, Miss 
Hale, fresh from Newnham, and full of the most 
advanced ideas on education and everything else, 
was a perpetual thorn in their sides. But they 
suffered in silence for the good of the schooL 

The slow, but sure, decay of Rochellaine was 
distinctly pitiful, and some of those who had passed 
through their hands ten and twenty years before, 
when they met at one another's houses, and had 
done comparing children and discussing servants, 
and the latest antics of the Ritualistic curate, would 
now and again come round to the subject of their 
old school-mistresses, and say among themselves, 
44 It really is a shame. Those two poor old things 
slaving away yet Something ought to be done for 
them, you know. They haven't a chance against 
the High School and the College and all the others. 
I kept my Gladys there just as long as I could, but 
she really got beyond them. All her friends go to 
the College, and she begged to be allowed to go too, 
and so I've sent her this term, and Muriel will have 
to go, I suppose, when her time comes, t was really 
sorry to take her away, but " 

But so it was in very many cases, and the Misses 
de Nerval, highly as they were esteemed, found the 
number of their pupils steadily decreasing, till Miss 
Georgie began to lie awake at night, wondering what 
on earth they would do when the school should be 
unable to keep them. Thoughts of the workhouse 
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as the ultimate end of it all overwhelmed her in the 
grim grey hours of early dawn, when by rights people 
ought to be prevented by Act of Parliament from 
dwelling on their troubles. And many a night she 
quietly sobbed herself to the verge of hysterics, and 
had to plead headache and neuralgia and a touch of 
cold as excuse for her heavy eyes and watery looks 
next morning. 

But it was only in the privacy of her innermost 
sanctum — her bed — that Miss Georgie gave way. 
During the day she masked her heavy heart in such 
cheerfulness of face as she could assume, and corn- 
batted her sister's occasional lapses from the de 
Nerval fortitude-— when Todhunter was more than 
usually aggravating and arithmetical problems 
stubbornly declined to work themselves out correctly 
on the blackboard — with vaguely comforting assur- 
ances that clouds had silver linings, and that calm 
followed storm, and peace was the outcome of strife. 
All of which axioms Miss Pauline freely admitted, 
but did not see how any or all of them were going 
to alter by one jot or one tittle the inevitable end of 
their unequal fight 

For years the school had been dwindling, just in 
proportion as the neighbourhood grew in size and 
importance. When Willstead was a comparatively 
small suburb, Rochellaine — the old-fashioned, low- 
roomed, wide-spread, ivy-clad house, sitting back from 
the Common in all the simple grace of mullioned 
windows, peaked gables, and ample gardens, with an 
air of quiet aloofness, as of a high-born dame of last 
century amid a modern Bank Holiday crowd — 
Rochellaine was a house of importance, a house that 
p 
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had seen great doings in its time, and was even 
rumoured to have sheltered Royalty itself on one 
august occasion ! A roystering Prince of the blood, 
I believe, who had insisted on driving his own 
carriage one night, because he said there were two 
coachmen on the box, and they were both too drunk 
to hold the reins, and, having locked the trembling 
man inside, had immediately upset the carriage into 
a ditch, and lain there singing until he was carried 
into Rochellainc— which at that time bore another 
name — to sleep it off. 

The Misses de Nerval were held in the highest 
esteem in Willstead, and half the families in the 
neighbourhood had passed through their gentle 
hands, and learned from them many things which 
High Schools do not teach, and for which examina- 
tion papers are never set ; and learned without doubt, 
from these descendants of the Huguenot de Nervals 
of La Rochelle, to speak French with a purity of 
accent which High Schools do not as a rule impart. 

But, as the suburb grew, other schools, more 
modern and more pushing, sprang up like mush- 
rooms, and, as they increased, the school at Rochel- 
laine faded and dwindled. Where there were formerly 
thirty boarders, there were twenty, then ten, now 
only five. Where there were at one time fifty day 
scholars, there were now but fifteea The falling 
away of the boarders was the most serious part of 
the business, and appealed most sorely to Miss 
Georgie as chancellor of the exchequer, for there is 
more profit in what goes into schoolgirls 9 mouths 
than in what goes into one ear and out at the other. 
But, do what they could, in reduction of fees and 
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timid little advertisements in the local paper, and 
very occasionally in the Morning Post, the rout went 
on, till the gallant array of thirty was reduced to 
five, and of those five two were leaving next term, 
and so far there had been no applications for the 
approaching vacancies. 

It was very pitiful, but it was nobody's fault 
Miss Pauline and Miss Georgina taught just as well 
— well, almost just as well — as they had always 
taught It was simply the natural course of things. 
The general advance of education demanded a higher 
level of attainment on the part of the teachers. 
Whether the pupils were one whit better off in the 
end, whether they developed into better men and 
women, or worthier fathers and mothers, may be 
doubted. But the demand was there, and it had to 
be filled, and the Misses de Nerval sorrowfully 
acknowledged to themselves their consciousness of 
their own deficiencies. 

Hence the teacher for higher mathematics — Miss 
Hale. She was engaged, after heart-burning con- 
sideration of ways and means, as a possible and 
much-to-be-desired prop to their falling fortunes. 
She was a clever, go-ahead girl, mostly head, with 
a heart that was kept for home consumption, and 
beat warmly enough for a mother and invalid sister 
away down in Hampshire. She knew her business, 
and was an admirable teacher. But her heart was 
kept entirely for her own people, her head was filled 
with higher mathematics and German, and she was 
quite unconscious of the troubles of her employers. 

And that afternoon she had politely asked Miss 
Georgie to let her have her half-quarter's salary, if 
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she could do it without inconvenience, as she was 
anxious to send it home to her mother and sister. 
And Miss Georgie had quietly told her she should 
have it; Miss Pauline was going to the city to- 
morrow, and would call at the— Bank and get the 
money. And then Miss Georgie had gone upstairs 
all by herself, and had a little cry, because she had 
perverted the truth. Miss Pauline would truly be 
going into London, and, after all, Mr, Schwartzen- 
beck might be looked upon as a banker— of a kind 
Bankers she believed lent money on securities and — 
things, and it was very much the same kind of thing. 

So then she dried her eyes, and took up her 
burden and went downstairs to tea, and talked 
commonplaces in pure liquid French, which was a 
delight to listen to, except to Miss Hale and the 
music-mistress, who were not fluent in French, and 
who had a secret conviction that this rule of speaking 
French at meals had been promulgated for their 
special discomfiture, wherein, to whisper the truth, 
they were not absolutely at fault For Miss Hale 
knew so very much more than they did on most 
subjects, that, for their own self-possession, the 
Misses de Nerval had felt it only becoming to afford 
themselves an opportunity of standing now and again 
upon a platform above and apart, where Miss Hale's 
higher mathematics availed not, and where the music- 
mistress stumbled grotesquely. 

And after tea, while the five boarders and two 
teachers were in the schoolroom at preparation, Miss 
Georgie had hesitatingly broken the news of Miss 
Hale's perfectly legitimate request to Miss Pauline, 
and had hurriedly wound up with — 
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"I have got two collars finished — at least, the 
second will be finished to-night — and — and — we must 
temporarily sacrifice something else. But — my dear 
— it breaks my heart that you should have to go 
again. It nearly killed you the last time — that horrid 
man " and she broke down. 

" Hush, Georgie, dear I " said Miss Pauline, very 
pale and tight-lipped; 'fthey might hear you. I 
shall get on all right I'm sorry we have to descend 
to it, but we cannot help it" 

"We— might ask her if she would mind wait- 
ing " 

"Not for a moment!" said Miss Pauline, vehe- 
mently. " I could never look her in the face again. 
She has a right to it It was understood she could 
have it half-quarterly if she wished. What— -what 
will you send, Georgie dear ? " 

"Oh, I don't know/ 9 said Miss Georgie, almost 
in a wail " I've been turning all the things over 
in my mind, and I love them all so. It is like 
tearing out bits of one's heart to part with any 
of them." 

" It is only for a time, dear," said Miss Pauline. 
But there was no conviction in her tone. She very 
much doubted if they would ever be in a position to 
redeem the things Mr. Schwartzenbeck had already 
made them advances on. Miss Georgie had no such 
doubts even, and she shook her head sadly. 

u That chased salver of Godefroi de Nerval " 

she began. 

u With his arms on " 

"It is very heavy, and the chasing is very 
beautiful " 
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" I think I could cany it Will you polish it 
up, dear t I must look up that algebra for Monday. 
London always knocks me up, and I shall probably 
take a day in bed on Sunday. I wish we could get 
Miss Hale to take all the mathematics— lower as 
well as higher. The algebra puzzles me sometimes 
so that I feel quite stupid in class." 

Miss Georgie thought for a moment, and then 
suggested — 

"Suppose, Pauline, dear, you were ill for a few 
days — perhaps for a week — and I could ask her to 
take the younger ones too. We could rearrange 
the classes somehow, and then perhaps we could get 
her to keep on with it She is very willing and 
obliging, if only she wasn't quite so clever. I'm 
afraid she rather looks down on us, Pauline.* 9 

11 Clever young people always look down on their 
elders/' said Miss Pauline. "A week in bed would 
be like heaven. But — well, we'll see. Now let me 
try this wretched thing again. Sum money divided 
equally among certain number persons. If six more, 
each would have received two shillings less than he 
did ; if three fewer, each would have received two 
shillings more than he did ; find number persons, 
and what each received. Let x denote number of 
persons, and jr the number of shillings each received. 
Then xy is number of shillings in sum of money 

divided ; and by supposition " And her voice 

trailed off into an indistinct murmur of super- 
concentrated Todhunter. 

But all over the page the letters and figures 
twisted themselves into the keen, dark face of Mr. 
Schwartzenbeck, the Jewish gentleman in Ebuiy 
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Street, whose acquaintance she had first made two 
years ago, under stress of a threatened distraint for 
taxes, which had shot grey threads through Miss 
Pauline's then newly assumed bandeaux, and had 
visibly whitened Miss Georgie's grey curls. 

With trembling hands and knees, cloaked and 
veiled beyond all recognition, and with her bruised 
heart bumping the pavement at every step she 
took, Miss Pauline had then sought temporary 
relief through Mr. Schwartzenbeck by means of the 
cherished family relics — salvers, dishes, goblets, which 
had heard the booming of the guns in Rochelle in 
the old persecution days, and had been the pride 
of the de Nervals ever since, and which their last 
degenerate descendants — said Miss Pauline to her- 
self—were now carrying piece by piece to the 
pawnbroker's. 

Certainly Mr. Schwartzenbeck was the pawn- 
broker of the aristocracy, and the charmingly dressed 
lady who stepped so lightly from a hansom into 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck's private door, and stepped so 
jauntily back into the hansom and drove away so 
unconcernedly — while poor Miss Pauline was still 
bumping her heart about on the opposite pavement, 
and fluttering to and fro, in the hope that by familiar- 
izing herself with the look of the house she would 
in time find courage to cross the Rubicon and enter 
it — was a countess to whom Mr. Schwartzenbeck 
had just advanced £5000 on her jewellery. 

He knew the countess well, and her brothers still 
better. They were all old clients of his, and they 
turned to him whenever the springs ran dry, or the 
fates were adverse, as naturally as storm-tried flowers 
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to the sun. And, once he was satisfied — which he 
was the moment she opened her mouth, that she 
was not, as he had thought she was, a private inquiry 
agent on the track of the little countess — he never 
bestowed a second thought on the tremulous little 
veiled lady, Miss Norman, who was so very anxious 
to be assured, beyond all possibility of doubt, that 
the things would be there when she brought back 
the twenty sovereigns which would redeem them. 

She had been several times since, but so far she 
had never redeemed anything, and he did not think 
she ever would. He knew so much of human nature, 
did Mr. Schwartzenbeck. But he treated her fairly 
and well, and it was not Mr. Schwartzenbeck himself 
so much as the fact of having to go to him, and the 
assumption of a false name — which she believed was 
akin to the crime of forgery or perjury, and brought 
her well within the clutches of the law — that sent 
the hot and cold chills running up and down Miss 
Pauline's back as she sat before the fire, and rendered 
her quite unfit for the study of even the lower 
mathematics, that night when Christine the cat 
smote Prince Charlie on the nose for the fifty- 
thousandth time since first they met 

Miss Pauline peered intently through her spectacles 
at Todhunter. Miss Georgie peered through hers at 
the fine-spun web which seemed to flow out of her 
finger-ends. It was nearly finished. She intended 
it to be quite finished before she went to bed that 
night Then Pauline would take it and the other 
one, down to a certain establishment in Sloane Street, 
and would bring back two sovereigns, which would 
be a little bit toward) Miss Hale's half-quarter's 
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salary. And the establishment in Sloane Street 
would in due course sell the lovely collars to a 
duchess or a countess, or the wife of a South African 
millionaire for five pounds each, at which price the 
purchasers considered them an absolute trouvaille, 
or a very great bargain, as the case might be, and 
so every one was pleased. But the little lady who 
wrought bits of her eyes, and bits of her heart, and 
bits of her life into them, came off poorest in the 
transaction, which, unfortunately, 'is the way of the 
world. 

Now and again Miss Georgie took off her 
spectacles, and wiped them clandestinely under cover 
of her work. Miss Pauline was too busy to wipe 
hers, though her eyes and her head ached almost 
as badly as did her heart. 

They would both have been very much the better 
for stronger glasses ; but, for reasons we need not 
go into, they kept constantly postponing the often- 
spoken-of purchase of them. 

Miss Pauline — having gone through one proposition 
ten times, and arrived each time at the result that x 
was Mr. Schwartzenbeck, and that the sum of money 
to be divided was ridiculously inadequate to the 
number of persons who were clamouring for it — at 
last put down Todhunter with a sigh, just in time 
to catch a spasm of pain on her sister's face. 

"Neuralgia again, Georgie, dear? Do try some 
of that " 

"No, dear; it was only Christine. She was 
stretching, poor dear, and she put her claw into 
my foot" And she cuffed Christine gently again 
with her stockinged foot, and Christine chose to 
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consider it an invitation to frolicsome combat, and 
gently inserted an exceedingly sharp eye-tooth into 
the tenderest part of Miss Georgie's black stocking. 
Miss Georgie gave a muffled shriek, and laid aside her 
work, and hoisted the delinquent by the neck on to 
her knee, from which point of vantage Christine 
immediately proceeded to spit defiance and ever- 
lasting hatred at Prince Charlie. He was fast asleep 
under the tent of Miss Pauline's skirt, but he sprang 
up with a yelp at the sound which generally accom- 
panied a scratch, and at sight of the elevation of his 
enemy he proceeded to bark, and Miss Pauline picked 
him up and put him on her knee. Prince Charlie 
had learnt, two days after he came into the house, 
that that sharp little staccato bark of his would 
procure him anything in this world— except the 
friendship of Christine — if he only kept it up long 
enough. 

"I think we're all getting past work," said Miss 
Pauline, gloomily, and her sister's lip quivered. She 
had been painfully aware of it for a long time past 

The little brass clock struck nine. Miss Georgie 
carefully wrapped up her work in a white hand- 
kerchief, and placed it in a drawer. Miss Pauline 
slipped Todhunter, whose very name she loathed, 
behind the coal-scuttle, and rang the bell for 
supper, and Miss Hale, and the music-mistress, 
and the five boarders filed solemnly in, and shivered 
slightly, the room was so much colder than the one 
they had just left 

Supper over — " It is your turn to read, Georgina," 
said Miss Pauline, and the youngest boarder went 
to the shelf, and brought out the old Huguenot 
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Bible, with "Neufchastel, 1535," stamped on the 
cover, and the old mystic squat black letters inside, 
which none of them could read except Miss Georgie 
and Miss Pauline — which ancient tome the sisters 
held in higher reverence even than the silver plate 
of their ancestors, though Mr. Schwartzenbeck would, 
probably, not have advanced twopence on it without 
considerable misgivings. 

They took it in turns to read a chapter each 
night, and Miss Pauline always read from the Old 
Testament— denunciatory Psalms, and bits out of 
Job and the minor prophets as a rule — and Miss 
Georgie always from the New. And this night, 
as it chanced, the portion that fell to her to read 
was out of Matthew, and it was concerning the 
birds of the air, and the lilies of the field — how 
they were fed and clothed, and the sweet old 
voice rippled like the running of a brook, and 
made old John Calvin's French enjoyable, if not 
wholly understandable, even to the music-mistress 
and the youngest boarder, by the simple melody 
of its rendering, as she read — "Ne soyez done en 
soucy disans : que mangerons-nous, ou que beuurons- 
nous, ou dequoy serons nous couvertz ? . . . Cer- 
tainement vostre pere celeste congnoit que de toutes 
ces choses vous avez besoing. . . . Ne soyez done 
en soucy pour le lendemain, car le lendemain se 
souciera pour soymesme. II suffit au jour sa 
misere. . . ." And she closed the book, comforted 

Long after every one else was asleep — except 
Miss Pauline, who could not sleep for thought of 
the morrow — Miss Georgie was still quietly at work 
on her collar. It was two o'clock before it was 
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finished, and she smoothed it out, with trembling 
hands, on the darker tablecloth, and regarded it 
mistily, but with loving pride And, if to the 
wearer of that graceful collar came thoughts half so 
sweet and comforting as had come to the lonely 
worker during those midnight hours, she had cause 
to be grateful 

"Point en souci pour le lendemain," murmured 
Miss Geoigie more than once, as she crept noise- 
lessly upstairs and into bed. But that was not 
easy, nor very practicable — to have no thought for 
the morrow. And yet, somehow, her heart was 
comforted. If the care of the day was theirs, 
to-morrow was God's, and God was very good — He 
clothed the birds— and fed the lilies— no, it was the 
other way — He fed the birds, . . . and she fell asleep. 

In the middle of the forenoon — Miss Pauline 

having gone to the Bank, and Miss Hale, and 

the music-mistress, and the five boarders having 
gone for their usual Saturday morning jaunt into 
the village — there came a ring at the front door, 
and the maid brought word to Miss Georgie that 
a gentleman wanted to see Miss de Nerval. 

A new pupil, perhaps. Pauline generally attended 
to these important matters, and she went down to 
the drawing-room in a flutter of expectation. 

A tall, dark man, with keen eyes and a pro- 
minent nose, rose at her entrance, and said, "Miss 
de Nerval?" 

It was Mr. Schwartzenbeck. She was sure of it 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck, undoubtedly, come to demand 
instant repayment of all his advances, under pain 
of death— or exposure, which was the same thing. 
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Miss Georgie's heart went down into her shoes, 
and then scrambled, like a frightened rabbit, into 
her throat; and she whispered hoarsely, "Yes 1 " 

"Is Mr. Charles de Nerval living here now, 
may I ask, madame ? " 

"My nephew?— he is dead What is it you 
wanted with him ? " 

"Dead?" 

"He died with Charles Leslie Kay, in the 
Australian desert, eight years ago." 

"Dear me! Dear mel I wonder — I fear my 
visit is a useless one, then, madame. . ... I am 
acting on behalf of a gentleman, who was prominent 
in the formation of a company, in which Mr. Charles 
de Nerval had a few shares. The company has 
been practically moribund these many years. My 
principal, having amassed a large fortune, is devoting 
a portion of it to settling up some of these old 
matters. He is troubled with the thought that 
some of his speculative enterprises may have cost 
dearly those who, at that time, had faith in his 
name, and so, as far as he is able to do so, he is 
following up the holders of these old shares, and 
taking them off their hands at the prices they 
originally paid for them." 

" That is very generous of him. 9 ' 

"Well," said the dark-faced man, with a smile, 
"as to that, I don't suppose he'll ever feel it. He 
is now a very rich man." 

"Still, I consider it a very noble thing to da 
But how does this affect my nephew, may I ask ? " 

"Mr. Charles de Nerval held a few shares in 
one of these companies — the— let me see" — and 
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he consulted a pocket-book— "the Bank of Afghan- 
istan ? — no, excuse me, the Saghalien Concessions — 
yes, that is it — the Saghalien Concessions, Limited. 
Your nephew had one hundred ordinary, and ten 
deferred shares in that Company, madame, and if 
he were here, and could produce them, or if you 
could produce them, and prove your title to them, 
I could hand you, in exchange for them, just what 
your nephew originally gave for them, viz. £100 
for the ordinary shares, and ten shillings for the 
deferred shares. Curious idea— deferred shares at 
one shilling each." 

Miss Georgie gasped. One hundred pounds, 
and ten shillings! Why, it was wealth! Then 
she grew thoughtful 

" Saghalien Concessions, Limited ! " She seemed 
to remember the name. "Were they about so 
big?" she said, indicating with her slim, French 
hands, "and printed in red ? A figure of a woman, 
and "■ 

"Here is one of the certificates, madame," said 
Dark-face, with the air of one anxious only to assist 
"The ordinary shares are, as you say, printed in red, 
the deferred in green." 

H Exactly. I remember them now, perfectly. 
When Charles was leaving for Australia, he threw 
them to me, in a bundle, and said, * Here, Aunt 
Georgie. I've given Prince Charlie to Aunt Polly, 
to remember me by. You keep these, and when- 
ever you look at them think of me. They may 
turn up trumps some time, but ' " 

There she considerately broke off short, for 
Charles had expressed his opinion of the promoter 
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of Saghalien Concessions in terms of opprobrium. 
He had immediately apologized for his flaming 
words, but stated, with additional ones, that even 
they were quite inadequate to the occasion, and 
that his present to Aunt Polly was far and away 
the better value. And then he had gone away 
into the wilderness, with Charles Leslie Kay, and 
died there, just as his Uncle Paul had died at the 
North Pole, or thereabouts. 

"And do you happen to know where the shares 
are, madame? For if so, I shall have the great 
pleasure of handing you in exchange for them the 
sum of one hundred pounds and ten shillings/' 

" It's years and years since I saw them last But 
if you can wait for a few minutes I will look in one 
or two likely places." 

" I am quite at your service, madame," said Dark- 
face, politely. 

"If I cannot find them, my sister may know 
where they are. She has gone into town, but I 
am afraid she won't be back for a couple of hours. 
May I offer you a glass of wine while you wait ? " 

u You are very kind, madame ; " and Miss Georgie 
departed on her quest, trembling with excitement 
and hope. 

One hundred pounds and ten shillings ! If only 
she could find them, what a joyful surprise for Pauline 
on her return 1 She bethought her of her reading of 
the previous night, and looked upward in a prayer 
of thanks which no words could have adequately 
interpreted. 

When the maid took in the wine to Dark-face, he 
poured himself out a glass, and after she had left the 
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room he ran it knowingly under his nose, murmured 
disappointedly, "Old maids 9 sherry," and poured it 
into the bowl of a large plant in the window. The 
plant shortly afterwards sickened and died, and Miss 
Georgie never could make out what had cut it off in 
its prime! for she had raised it from a seedling, and it 
had always enjoyed the most perfect health. 

She returned shortly with a disappointed face. 
She had looked in all the most likely places, and the 
shares were not in any of them. 

w You couldn't— wait till my sister returns ? n 

" Do you think it likely she will know, madame, 
where they are ? " 

" Well, I thought I would know better than she, 
but, you see, its years since I saw them, and she 
might just happen to know " 

" If you like I will call again this evening." 

" Oh, would you be so kind ? It's really too bad 
to give you all that trouble. Is there anywhere in 
the City I could send in case you find it impossible 
to call back?" 

" Oh, I will call without fail, madame. Suppose 
we say eight o'clock." 

" It is very good, indeed, of you." 

" Only my duty, madame. I'm not the principal 
in this transaction. I only wish I were. He is a very 
rich man indeed M 

"A very noble man, I am sure." 

"By the way, I need hardly mention it, perhaps, 
but Mr.— er — my employer does not desire any 
word of this to get abroad, madame. He is past 
all that — arrived at that happy state where he can 
afford to do things without letting his left hand 
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know what his right is about, and all that kind 
of thing/ 1 

" A very noble man, I am sure. Wotit you take 
another glass of wine before you go ? Pray do ! M 

"I thank you, madame. You are very kind — a 
most excellent wine, but I rarely take anything of 
the kind/' and Dark-face departed, and made a bee- 
line for the Station Hotel and rinsed out his mouth 
with whisky-and-water. And Miss Georgie was 
reminded once again, by the remark he had just 
made, of the chapter she had read the night before. 

When Miss Pauline crawled into the house under 
all the weight and shame of her nefarious errand, her 
sister met her with a face all ablaze with the won- 
derful news. Miss Pauline caught fire, too, hastily 
handed over the money she had brought back with 
her, and tore upstairs to delve into hidden corners 
and dusty trunks after those golden shares. 

It was tea-time before they unearthed them inside 
an old bonnet-box, underneath a bonnet that had 
never been worn, because of Charles de Nerval's 
death. 

Their white hands trembled as they counted the 
certificates, lest one should be amissing. For every 
thin slip was worth a golden pound, except the 
deferred shares printed in green, and even they 
were worth a shilling each, and therefore not to be 
despised. 

"Those old ladies have had good news from 
somewhere," said Miss Hale to the music-mistress. 
" I'm glad. I thought they looked worried the last 
day or two/' 

" Jane was telling me that a gentleman called this 
Q 
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morning and saw Miss Georgina, and she sent wine 
in to him. Perhaps he was an old lover come to life 
again/ 9 said the music-mistress, who, naturally, had a 
sentimental twist. 

Miss Georgie, with Christine on her knee, and 
Miss Pauline, accommodating Prince Charlie in like 
fashion, were sitting in their little parlour after the 
happiest cups of tea they had enjoyed for many a 
day, gratefully counting their chickens and laying 
their plans for the investment of this unexpected 
windfall. 

" Supposing he should never come back, Georgie ? u 
said Miss Pauline, with sudden misgiving. 

" Oh, but he will, I am sure. He spoke so nicely, 
and he looked " 

Well, if she spoke the strict truth she would have 
had to confess that the ungracious thought would 
now and then obtrude itself that their unknown 
benefactor might, without any very great difficulty, 
have discovered a more — a less — well, an agent who 
might possibly have inspired people with more con- 
fidence. 

"It would be too cruel," she said, musingly. 
"And why should anybody play us a hoax like 
that ? Stick them up here on the mantelpiece, 
Pauline. It seems more real when I look at them." 

Then came a ring at the door, and the two ladies 
jumped. * 

« It's him," said Miss Georgie. 

"He I" said Miss Pauline, with a sparkle of 
amusement. " The verb ' to be * takes the same case 
after it as before it" 

"Oh, bother! " said Miss Georgie, and Christine 
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fired off an objectionable word on her own account 
at Prince Charlie on the opposite headland, and 
Charlie yelped, 

"Mr. Scott, ma'am/ 1 announced the maid. 

"Have you shown him into the drawing-room, 
Jane?" 

"Yes'm." 

" Ask him to step in here where the fire is ; " and 
John Scott came in. 

A fine, tall, upstanding man, father of the three 
little Scotts now in the school, he had sat on the 
new comers 9 back bench in the First Form, when he 
was four and a half, alongside the chubby little rose- 
bud who afterwards became his wife. She had come 
to school for the first time the same day as he did, 
and he offered her some sweeties when she cried. 
They always stoutly maintained that their courtship 
began that very day, and they both had very warm 
hearts towards the two old ladies of Rochellaine. 

" Well, John 1 " they said in one welcoming breath. 

"Why, you're looking ten years younger, Miss 
Pauline. Miss Georgie, you remind me of the first 
day I came to school, and sat next Mary Grahame 
on the back bench and gave her sweeties. What a 
little picture she was ! and what a very nice boy I 
was 1 " and they all laughed merrily. 

John Scott was generally laughing or smiling, 
and Miss Georgie and Miss Pauline could afford to 
laugh now, with one hundred pounds and ten 
shillings smiling at them from the mantelpiece. 

John Scott pulled Prince Charlie's ear and 
Christine's tail, and was rewarded with a yelp and 
a back that arched like a broken bow. He had come 
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on a difficult errand — to proffer assistance to two 
dear old ladies who would infinitely sooner have died 
than have knowingly shown the slightest need of it 
His wife had urged him to it after much discussion. 
She knew there was pinching at Rochellaine, from a 
hundred little signs that a man would never notice 
if he lived to be one hundred and seventy-five. And 
he had come at last with extreme reluctance. 

" I'd give 'em anything, Mollie," he had said, as 
he kissed his wife, " but I'd sooner do anything than 
offer it to them." 

And here he was, and he had not the remotest 
idea how to begin. He felt very much as he had 
done when he sat on the back bench of the First Form 
that first day, only Mollie was not here to help him 
through now, or to be helped, which was much the 
same thing. 

Then suddenly his eye, wandering round in wild 
despair as to how to make a start, caught sight of 
the bundle of Saghalien Concessions on the mantel- 
piece. 

"Good Lord! Where did you get those?" he 
gasped. 

Miss Georgie looked at Miss Pauline, and Miss 
Pauline looked at Miss Georgie; and, finally, Miss 
Georgie said — 

" John is not like anybody. I really think we 
might tell him. Don't you think so, Pauline?" and 
Miss Pauline nodded. 

John was in the City — a banker, as we have heard 
— and he would probably know if the whole thing 
was only a hoax. 

So Miss Georgie retailed the whole matter to 
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him, and he sat listening with eyes that shone very 
brightly. 

" You look just as you used to when you'd got an 
answer that no one else in the class had, John/ 9 said 
Miss Georgie. " What is the matter with you ? " 

" I've got an answer that no one else in this class 
has/' said John Scott, holding up his hand in much 
excitement, just as he used to do. " May I look at 
those shares, Miss Georgie ? " 

He looked them over carefully. 

" And these were given to you by your nephew, 
Charles de Nerval, of whose death you have proof, 
and Miss Pauline was witness of the gift ? " 

They nodded, and watched him through their 
spectacles like two little bright-eyed owls. 

"Then, my dear ladies By the way, what 

time did you say the emissary of this large-hearted 
benefactor was coming back ? " 

" Eight o'clock." 

"Then, as I was about to say, when Miss Georgie 
interrupted me," he said, with a delighted chuckle, 
"I shall surprise my wife by coming in again to- 
night, and I shall be here to see your friend at eight 
o'clock." 

"But why?" asked Miss Georgie, who looked 
upon this as somewhat in the nature of a personal 
reflection on herself. 

" Because, my dear Miss Georgie, Saghalien Con- 
cessions, Limited, have turned up trumps in the most 
surprising manner. Each one of these £i shares is 
worth to-day £20. Each one of the deferred shares, 
which cost the sum of ojie shilling each, is worth 
£125" — the two little ladies went red and white, 
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and began to tremble visibly — "so that the market- 
value of that little bundle at twelve o'clock to-day 
was" — and he figured it out for them on a piece of 
paper, so that they should see it with their own eyes 
— " exactly £3250 sterling. They may be worth 
more on Monday morning, but if you will be guided 
by me you will sell as soon as you can, and invest 
in something less startling and nearer home. Your 
friend could certainly have afforded to pay a second 
railway fare, Miss Georgie, if he had got them at the 
price he offered 19 

* Am I awake, Pauline ? " asked Miss Georgie. 

" You are, dear, and so am I, but John is the widest 
awake of us all. It was my mathematics that taught 
him all that ; " at which the banker laughed joyfully. 

"To-morrow is the Lord's," murmured Miss 
Georgie, with bowed head and misty eyes. 

" Yes, to-morrow's Sunday," said John Scott. 
"But on Monday I'll dispose of them for you at 
best market price, and I'll take them with me now to 
make sure of them." 

But Miss Georgie was thinking of something 
quite different And Miss Pauline had Todhunter 
down on his back in the reddest and hottest part 
of the fire, and was holding him there with the poker 
in the middle of his stomach lest he should wriggle 
out again. 

" There ! " said she, with a triumphant gleam, and 
a vicious stab. " That's the end of you, you wretch ! 
I will never look at you again as long as I live." And 
the dismembered one squirmed, and scowled, and 
floated away up the chimney in fragments, while John 
Scott laughed heartily. 
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"Bravo, Miss Pauline! You've got the better of 
him at last !" 

11 He's been the curse of my existence/' said Miss 
Pauline, with gusto. 

"You did a rare stroke of business for those dear 
old ladies, Mollie," said John Scott, when he went 
back to his wife and told her the whole matter. 
" You did better than you knew, my dear, when you 
pecked me out of the house to go and call on them. 
My God 1 " he said, with a sudden blaze of righteous 
anger. "Think ! — if I hadn't happened in there this 
afternoon, they'd have parted with those shares for 
£ioo, and been delighted to get it. I'd like to break 
that fellow's neck into a thousand little pieces, who- 
ever he is. If I can prosecute him for attempted 
fraud, I'll land him in jail." 

Punctually at eight o'clock the dutiful messenger 
of the Magnanimous Benefactor rang the bell at 
Rochellaine, and was shown into the drawing-room. 

But at sight of John Scott, he — no, he did not 
even hesitate — he simply turned tail, and fled past 
the astonished maid, and out of the front door, and 
through the front gate, and across the Common, and 
was seen no more. 

Saghaliens had risen still further by Monday 
morning, and John Scott disposed of them for a 
little under £4000. 

The Misses de Nerval no longer keep school. 
Since the school refused to keep them, they parted 
with it on friendly terms. Miss Hale reigns in their 
place, and turns out extremely clever girls. Whether 
they are one whit better or happier, or make one 
whit better wives and mothers, than the girls Miss 
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Georgie and Miss Pauline used to turn out, I am still 
in doubt 

John Scott says that; with certain exceptions who 
bear the name of Scott and some family resemblance 
to himself and Mary Grahame, they most certainly 
do not, and, on the whole, I am not quite sure that I 
am not more than half inclined to agree with him. 



IN SILENCE 

HE sat down on a pliant cushion of pine-needles 
and lit a cigarette, and leaned forward with his 
elbows on his knees and gazed at the stones in the 
path. Not that the stones particularly interested 
him. Nothing particularly interested him at present 
He had ardently desired one thing in life, and that 
had been denied him, and so he was out of touch 
with things generally. 

His interest in the ordinary affairs of life had 
suffered sudden frost when he had, as he believed 
with justification, put a certain question to his cousin, 
Katherine Moir, one day some months ago now, and 
had known on the instant, by the look in her large 
grey eyes, that he had made a mistake. Not an 
unnatural mistake, perhaps, for they had grown 
up together as children, Katherine, an orphan with 
possessions, in the house of her guardian, his father. 

Their very intimacy had led him to the not 
unnatural mistake. It had at the same time raised 
the barrier against his hopes. They knew one another 
so well — perhaps Katherine knew him just a little too 
well. She liked him well enough, better perhaps of 
late years, when he was at Oxford, and then eating 
his dinners in the Temple, than she had done when 
he was a masterful boy at home and bent her 
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to his will, not to say bullied her to his heart's 
content 

As they grew out of one another's lives some- 
what; he had set his heart on making her his wife — 
built all his hopes upon her, at all events. For 
Katherine was fair to look upon, and £2000 a year 
would have thrown a charm over a very much less 
charming girl. And, if Godfrey Pollak was in love 
with Katherine, he never quite lost sight of the feet 
that a wife with £2000 a year is a very desirable 
possession for a new-fledged barrister, to whom briefs 
are things to be attained to, with luck, just this side 
of eternity. 

When Godfrey Pollak, the elder, died, Katherine 
had gone to live with an aunt When the old man's 
affairs came to be wound up, Godfrey, the younger, 
found himself in possession of a meagre £300 a year, 
the rest having vanished in unfortunate attempts at 
unearned increment on the old man's part Godfrey's 
thoughts turned to Katherine more ardently than 
ever. She and her aunt, however, had been much 
abroad, and he had not of late seen as much of her 
as he would have liked. 

When they came home, Katherine received him 
with the welcome of one possessed of a warm heart 
Jfend a long memory, and none too many relatives, 
and he mistook it all for something more. 

When, in due course, he asked her to be his wife, 
there was genuine regret for him in the large grey 
eyes, and a touch of self-reproach at having allowed 
such a thing to happen, in her hasty — 

"Oh, Godfrey, I'm so sorry! I thought you 
knew." 
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"Knew what?" 

"lam engaged to Keith Bastian " 

11 Bastian ! The Snow Man ? " 

" Yes, the Snow Man" she said, with a brief smile 
u We are to be married next month." 

« I beg your pardon, Katty. I had not heard," 
he said, more quietly than she would have expected 
from her recollections of his boyhood. " I may, at 
all events, wish you all happiness. Bastian is a clever 
fellow. I don't know him, but I've heard of him." 

"You will like him when you know him." 

He doubted it, and never cared to make the 
experiment It was too much to expect him to 
cultivate the friendship of the man who had shattered 
all his hopes. And, even if he had desired to do so, 
he had not had much chance, for the Bastians went 
abroad soon after their marriage, and he had not seen 
them since. 

He had gone doggedly on with his work, because 
there was nothing else to be done. But life had lost 
its savour, and when the Long came he packed his 
portmanteau and started for Switzerland, in hopes 
of finding relief from himself through much bodily 
exertion in high altitudes. For several adequate 
reasons he had avoided the beaten paths, and that 
was how he came to be sitting on the pine-needte 
halfway up the mountain-road between Gratz and 
Obergratz in the Valais. As every one knows who 
has ever been there, the diligence carries you to Gratz, 
and, after that, a stiff four hours' climb on your own 
two feet takes you up to Obergratz, where the air is 
sweet and rare, and the terms en pension run up at 
times as high as five francs a day. 
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Godfrey Pollak was still blowing out ungenial 
clouds of smoke, without a glance at the sweeping 
slopes which gleamed white from the other side of 
the valley through the pine-boles, when he heard 
footsteps coming down the path, and looked up 
without interest to see who came. 

It was a thin, middle-aged gentleman in a grey 
frock-coat and soft felt hat, and after a glance at the 
young man, he sat down on a rock opposite him and 
pulled out his cigar-case. 

"Going up? "he asked. 

M Yes," nodded the other ; and, with true British 
insolence where acquaintance is forced against one's 
will, added, " Going down ? " 

" Yes, I am," said the stout man. « And if you'll 
take my advice you'll do ditto." 

The young man blew out a slow volley of smoke 
to its last thin curl, and, with a cold lift of the brows 
at the other's presumption, asked — 

"And why?" 

" Tain't healthy up there." 

14 How's that?" 

" Typhus," said the man in grey. 

"That so?" 

" That's so, sir. It's not the nicest thing to meet 
anywhere, and least of all in a place like this, where 
you naturally don't expect it It was a German 
started it Nice young fellow, too. Been exploring 
out in West Africa. Had a pretty bad time. Now 
he's passing it on. They're keeping it quiet ; but I 
wasn't through the war for nothing, and I know 
typhus when I see it Think you'll go on ? " 

"No, I think Til go back. As you say, one 
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doesn't climb all that way to get what you can get 
down below without any trouble." 

« That's so." 

And presently they strolled down the path 
together. Pollak stopped his portmanteau, which 
they met staggering upwards under a pair of gaitered 
legs, and ordered it to be sent on up the valley by 
the next diligence. Then, as he had learned that 
his companion was going down the valley, he bade 
him farewell, and struck off along a mountain-road in 
the opposite direction. 

Four days later he was sitting in the coffee-room 
of the Three Kings at Andermatt, when the diligence 
arrived, and the waiter brought in the soup. He was 
very hungry, and he did not care a groschen for the 
diligence, but he wanted his dinner badly. A tall, 
good-looking girl with grey eyes came into the coffee- 
room carrying a bundle of wraps, and behind her a 
pleasant-faced man with a pointed brown beard and 
a troublesome cough. It was his cousin Katherine 
and her husband, Keith Bastian, the painter of 
snows. 

Katherine saw Pollak at once, and came straight 
across to him. 

"Why, Godfrey, who would have thought of 
meeting you here? Keith, this is my cousin, 
Godfrey Pollak." 

The two men expressed the pleasure neither of 
them felt at the meeting, and they all had dinner 
together. 

" And where are you bound for, Godfrey ? " asked 
Katherine, as they sat chatting ov?r their coffee. 
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11 I'm just knocking about. I'd an idea of striking 
through into the TyroL And you ? " 

14 We're going over into the Valais. Keith's got 
a cold on the lungs. He would finish a picture in 
the spring, and he's never been quite right since. 
There's a place there away up a mountain that 
always pulls him round " 

"Obergratz," said Bastian. "Do you know it, 
Pollak? It's four hours up the mountain. Sun- 
shine all day long, and two sunsets every evening, 
and the sweetest air in the world. It would quicken 
a corpse. If ever you get run down, go to Obergratz." 

" I've heard of it, but I've never been there," said 
Godfrey Pollak, and added thoughtfully, " I hope it'll 
set you up again." 

" I'll be as right as a trivet when I've been there 
twenty-four hours/' said Bastian. 

They chatted together discursively about their 
travels, and Godfrey told them some of the places 
he had been at— but not all. Bastian thought him 
dull and unresponsive. Katherine, with her fuller 
knowledge, believed she understood his feelings, and 
was very pleasant and cousinly. She failed, indeed, 
to wean him from his gloomy reserve, but she forgave 
him because she understood. But the evening was 
not a social success, and all three would have been 
better pleased if they had not met 

And in the morning they parted. He for Ilanz 
and Coire. They for the Valais and Obergratz— 
and elsewhere. But Godfrey found even less enjoy- 
ment in the latter part of his holiday than he had 
found in the earlier days. 

It was a month before he was back in London, 
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and there he heard of the death of Keith Bastian, 
the well-known painter of snows. He had died a 
week previously at Obergratz, in the Valais — of 
typhus. And when he heard the news, Godfrey 
Pollak lit a cigarette and smoked thoughtfully. 

He behaved with the utmost discretion, tendered 
Katherine his condolences and any assistance he 
could render, with quiet sympathy, but saw very 
little of her for many months. He devoted himself 
to his profession with such unremitting diligence 
that some crumbs and scraps from overburdened 
tables began to fall his way. Some of the bigger 
men for whom he worked began even to speak of 
him as a possible coming man. No dry and bony 
details were too complicated for him to worry the 
marrow out of. In fact, the tougher the case, the 
more he seemed to delight, in a grim sort of way, 
in burying himself in it to the forgetfulness of 
all else. 

"Well, I'm blanked if I can make head or tail 
of all this t " said Samson, Q.C., to his learned brother 
Samuel, as they turned over sheaves of sheets 
bristling with figures relating to a complicated case 
they were in together. " Who the deuce ? " 

"Try young Pollak. He revels in this kind of 
thing." 

And in two days Pollak gave them the pith and 
marrow of it in form suited to their understandings. 
They won their case, and made a note of Godfrey. 

For a year after her husband's death, Katherine 
Bastian lived with her aunt again. Then the aunt 
died, and she was left lonely. By slow degrees 
Godfrey Pollak got into the way of dropping in to 
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see her, in a cousinly way. at least once a week. 
And she was always glad to see him, for she had 
not many friends, and Godfrey was friendliness 
personified. He was grave to sombreness at times. 
But she put it down to the weightiness of his pro- 
fessional duties, and perhaps, to some extent, to 
more personal reasons, and considered it very 
becoming. 

He told her about his work, discussed some of 
his problems with her at times, interested her always, 
and never stayed long enough to bore her. She 
began to look forward to his visits, missed him if 
he failed to put in an appearance when she expected 
him, and welcomed him the more heartily when next 
he came. She saw his name in the papers now and 
again, and knew that he must be making headway 
in his profession. 

And he? 

Winning his way slowly but surely, by sheer hard 
work, up the lower rungs of the ladder which has 
standing-room only at the top— and, what he valued 
far more highly, winning his way into the good 
graces of the woman he loved — his days were toil- 
some, and therefore bearable, but his nights were 
torture and misery indescribable. 

As he saw her slowly turning to him, the horror 
of that dreadful thing he had done grew in him till 
at times it got too much for him, and he fled from 
his lonely chambers — fled through the echoing courts 
of the Temple with the clatter of a dead man's feet 
in his ears, and tramped the streets, north and south, 
and east and west, anywhere where there were lights 
and hurrying crowds, crowds of the living to keep 
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at bay that one dead man who he had sent to his 
death. 

At first, and for a time, he maintained a defiant 
front to himself. He even tried to rout his spectre 
with arguments — proof certain of the actuality of 
that which he sought to disprove. The man, he said 
to himself, would probably/have died in any case. 
He had had nothing to base any warning on beyond 
the passing word of a stranger. He could not pos- 
sibly know if the stranger's information was correct. 
What right had he to turn a sick man from his fancy 
with so little to go upon ? If he had not chanced 
to meet them, they would have gone there just 
the same. 

Ay — if— if I In which case, said counsel for the 
prosecution, though one man had died, another man 
would have been free from the responsibility of his 
death. And always in the end the old Cain-cry, 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" And always the 
answer from which there was no escape. For the 
spectre lived within him, and he could not get away 
from it And words are weak to undo what deeds 
have done, though the deed be but the withholding 
of a word. 

That feature of the case came upon him grimly 
at times when his brain was piling up its specious 
pleas. One single word would have saved all this, 
perhaps saved the man's life, certainly saved his 
own soul. 

When he had work to do which had to be done, 
and in which he could bury himself by sheer force 
of will, his spectre stood at bay. But such was only 
occasional, and mere study was ineffectual. Abstract 
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problems do not interest a man on trial for hi: 
life. 

And so at times the horror of that unspokei 
word rode him like an evil spirit, and drove hint 
forth fugitive like his prototype, and he wanderec 
to and fro and found no rest, though he sought il 
in strange and unlikely places. 

One week-night he strayed into a church, with 
a vague idea of exorcism. And the preacher spoke 
of David and Uriah, and his thunderous " Thou art 
the man!" was so personal an impeachment that 
Godfrey got up and walked out, regardless of the 
shocked looks of less-burdened consciences. 

He plunged from there into a music-hall, and 
wondered that the rest could find amusement in what 
to him was sheer inanity. He would have given 
years of his life to find diversion in it That he 
did not take to drink was due to the fact that he had 
an unconquerable physical loathing for it Drugs 
he resorted to perforce at times when sleep he must 
have. 

But Katherine knew nothing of all this. In her 
company he was grave and courteous, sombre at 
times, as I have said, but she put it down to the 
weight of his work, and the disappointment she had 
unconsciously subjected him to in those earlier days, 
and her heart turned to him somewhat, and he 
knew it 

He called her Katherine always, and the name 
of Bastian never passed his lips. Even of the maid 
at the door, he asked only, " Is your mistress in ? " 
For Bastian was the name of the spectre that 
haunted him. 
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Oh, his punishment was not small In time he 
dropped his special and specious pleading against 
conscience, acknowledged his crime to himself, and 
saw the thing that he had done in all its naked 
horror. Once he started off to confess it all to 
Katherine, but weighed the consequences on the 
way and found the price too heavy, and did not 
go near her for three days. 

Repentance ? • That is born of higher and deeper 
things. 

Remorse? Undoubtedly — and suffering beyond 
words. 

But use becomes a second nature, and one may 
get used to suffering, especially if it be of such a 
nature as the world has no observance of, and cannot, 
therefore, mortify with pity. 

Katherine saw that he was overdriving himself. 
The signs were visible enough. She told him he 
was doing too much. 

" If I could get more to do, I would do it," he 
replied. 

Then came a time when for ten days she saw 
nothing of him* And when she mustered courage 
to drive down to the Temple and inquire for him, 
she found the bent bow sprung at last 

He was sitting in his chair by the fire for the 
first time in those ten days, paler and thinner than 
she had ever seen him, grim and gloomy, weary 
alike of himself and the world. 

"Why didn't you send me word ?" she asked. 

" It came too suddenly. I was off my head the 
first night This is the first day I have been up." 

" I told you you were overdoing it" 
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"You were right I must try and take things 
easier." 

She came again with fruit and (lowers, and as 
soon as he could be moved, ordered him up to her 
own house for his convalescence. 

u Those dismal rooms of yours are enough to 
keep any one from getting welL And, after all, we 
are cousins," she said. 

Pity is proverbially one of the gates to a woman's 
heart, and here was no exception. Katherine was 
very womanly. She saw that his heart was as sick 
as his body, and she believed it was all for herself. 
She was lonely. Her heart went out to him in her 
gentle ministrations to his convalescence. When he 
asked her once more to be his wife she consented. 

They were quietly married one morning, and 
left by the midday train for Paris, en route for the 
Italian lakes. 

In the evening they were sitting in the salon at 
the Continental, enjoying their first dinner together 
as husband and wife. 

Godfrey had been all that the most exacting 
could have desired since she accepted his suit; as, 
indeed, he had been during all the previous two 
years— quiet and grave, thoughtfully solicitous for 
her comfort, anticipating all her wishes. He had 
aged considerably during these later times, but to 
Katherine the frosting of his dark hair at the temples 
became him uncommonly well. She was satisfied 
with what she had done. 

They were finishing their coffee and discussing 
a stroll along the Boulevards. As they rose to leave 
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the room, a tall, thin man at an adjoining table rose, 
too, and came across to Godfrey Pollak, with out- 
stretched hand and a beaming face and a twinkle 
in his eye. 

" Glad to meet you again, sir/' said the stranger, 
and took Godfrey's hand, in spite of himself, and 
shook it heartily. M Don't remember me, I see. But 
I'm not mistaken. I never forget a face, and I placed 
yours as soon as I set eyes on you. Cyrus Flint 
is my name, and I'm from Philadelphia " 

Godfrey was staring at him in amazement, and 
endeavouring politely to reclaim the hand which the 
other continued to shake all the time he was speaking. 

" Did you a good turn one time, I reckon," con- 
tinued Mr. Cyrus Flint, laughing at Pollak's surprise. 
"Saved your life, maybe. Can't place me yet? 
Well, what about Obergratz and the typhus " 

Godfrey's face went white as the tablecloth. 
Katherine's hand jerked towards her heart, and the 
colour ebbed from her face, too. The great grey eyes 
strained on the two men in startled horror. 

" If you'd gone on up there that day I headed 
you off, maybe we wouldn't have had the pleasure of 
meeting again," said Mr. Cyrus Flint, jovially. 

But Katherine had understood. It had blazed 
in on her like a flash of lightning into a darkened 
room. The darkness that closed down on her now 
was like the deeper darkness that follows the flash. 
In it she turned and left the room — drowned in it, 
lost in it, yet bracing herself with womanly instinct 
to show no sign, save such as were past her keeping 
—the pallor of her face and the strained horror of 
her eyes. 
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u Excuse me!" said Godfrey to the American. 
" I fear my wife is not well ;" and he followed her 
from the room. 

He stood for a moment at the foot of the staircase. 

What good ? The mischief was done. Nothing 
he could do could undo it 

Then he went slowly up the stairs* He tried the 
handle of the door quietly, but the door was locked, 
and he turned and went downstairs again. 
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AS far as he could make out through his eye- 
lashes — for he did not dare to open his eyes — 
the Reverend Eustace was walking on clouds, and 
the clouds were composed of sand. As far as the 
eye could reach there was nothing but sand, and 
most of it was on the move. 

41 What an awful place to live in ! " he said to 
himself as, crushing his felt hat down over his ears, 
he bent to the wind and strode on. 

He was a genial little soul, but lately transferred 
from an East End parish to a curacy at St. Michael's 
and All Angels, Dunecester, which the natives call 
Dunster: a parish carrying about as many to the 
square mile as his former one had to the square foot. 
The Reverend Eustace's views were distinctly High ; 
he rather enjoyed the smell of incense, and would 
have liked to experiment with the confessional. At 
times he had strong ideas respecting the celibacy 
of the clergy ; but his views on this matter varied 
according to circumstances, and both the views and 
the circumstances were open to improvement. In 
spite of these drawbacks the curate was an exceed- 
ingly good-hearted little fellow. His views of his 
duty to his people were quite as lofty as his views 
on other matters, and in the East End slums he had 
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so nearly worked himself into the grave that the 
Bishop had bestirred himself on his behalf, and found 
for him a fresh-air curacy as the alternative to 
reading the Burial Service over him. 

That was how the Reverend Eustace happened 
to be ploughing through the Dunster sands that wild 
November afternoon to visit an outlying parishioner 
who lay somewhat heavily on the conscience of the 
rector's wife. If it had been his predecessor, now, he 
would have looked at the smoking flats for exactly 
ten seconds, and said, " Not to-day, Baker I " or some- 
thing equally to the point ; then he would have made 
a bee-line at once towards one of the many cosy 
tea-tables where a curate was always at a premium. 

The Reverend Eustace was not built that way, so 
he went on. 

"The Bishop said it would be a change from 
Bethnal Green/ 1 he murmured to himself once more ; 
" and, to be sure, it is. Never saw anything like it 
in my life before." 

He stopped now and then to get his bearings, and 
to scoop handfuls of sand out of the pockets formed 
by his rolled-up trousers. After scooping out twelve 
handfuls in half as many minutes, he bethought him 
of his bicycle-clips, which fortunately were in his 
pocket ; and after putting them on he made better 
time. 

A strong north-easter was blowing, and all the 
sands of Sahara seemed sweeping towards him along 
the level flats. On his right stretched an interminable 
line of smoothly rounded, fantastically flung sand- 
hills, white against the grey November sky. Some- 
where on his left the sea was crawling unseen among 
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its sandbanks till it should be time to come racing up 
over the flats again ; and, at the call of the north- 
easter, the loose sand of the hills and the higher 
shore had stirred and woke, and was creeping like 
smoke over the firm tidal sand on which he was 
walking. The bulk of the drift did not come much 
higher than his knees, and whenever he stopped, the 
streaming particles turned his clerical black trousers 
to yellow homespun, and buried his square-toed boots 
out of sight The upper part of him walked, as it 
were, above boiling clouds, while his feet stumbled 
along on earth, and occasionally, by way of change, 
soused over boot-tops in a hidden pool At such 
times the Reverend Eustace bit shprt exclamations, 
the natural humanity of which fully made up for any 
lack of clerkliness. Nevertheless, he pushed on, and 
at last, through his crusted eyelashes, he caught sight 
of the cottage, and, with a devout thanksgiving, 
tacked up the beach towards it 

Standing in the wooden porch for a minute, he 
turned down his coat-collar, and rid himself of the 
trouser-clips and of as much sand as he could get 
out of his hair and eyes and ears with his hand- 
kerchief, which smelt refreshingly sweet after the 
sandy north-easter. He looked out for a moment 
over the swirling desolation of the flats, and marvelled 
greatly that any one should choose to live there; 
then he tapped on the door and went in. It was a 
bare little house, but very clean, except for the sand 
which had blown in under the door and lay about 
like fine dust A bright fire of drift-wood burned 
on the hearth with many-coloured flames, and the 
atmosphere was thick with sweet-smelling smoke by 
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reason of the short chimney and the driving north- 
easter. A gentle-faced old woman was propped up 
in a bed near the seaward window, so that she could 
just see out of it without raising her head from the 
pillow. 

" Eh, pa'son I I tho't it were my mon," and there 
was an accent of disappointment in her voice. 

" No, it's I, Mrs. Godwin. What an awful day 
it is!" 

"Ay, th 9 sand's movin'. I like to see it fleein'. 
I used to like to be in it when it were like that ; " 
and the patient eyes glanced longingly out of the 
little window. 

"Well, there's no accounting for tastes. And 
how are you to-day ? M 

" Just as ushal," said the old woman. 

"And where's Peter?" 

11 Out after firin'. We do burn a heap this 
weather." 

" He oughtn't to be out this weather at all He'll 
never get rid of that rheumatism if he doesn't take 
more care of himself." 

" He wunnot tak* care of hisself, pa'son ; an 1 then, 
yo' know, he connot. There's no one else." 

This gave the Reverend Eustace the opening he 
wanted, and for which he had come. 

"Don't you really think, Mrs. Godwin, it would 
be wise to— to think of— leaving here and going 
where you would both be properly taken care of? 
It must be terrible here in the winter, and " 

"Yo' mean th' House, pa'son? 1 ' 

"You've really no idea how comfortable it is," he 
said hastily. " I was up there the other day, and it 
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seemed to me that one might be very much worse 
off. You'd have every attention and comfort, you 
know." 

" An' Peter?" 

" Peter would go too, of course. Such nice, big, 
warm rooms they have, and good fires, and papers 
and books, and plenty to eat — good wholesome food 
_and " 

All her life's story of patient toil and endurance 
was written in the furrows of the wrinkled old face, 
and across the furrows were stamped later lines of 
suffering. The faded cheeks were almost as colour- 
less as the white cap which was tied under her chin. 
A tiny flush stole into the wan cheeks as he spoke, 
and something like a spark gleamed in her eyes. 
Through all the superscriptions of time and toil and 
trouble the Reverend Eustace caught a glimpse of 
the comeliness that had once been hers. 

" An' Petered be on one side th* House an' me on 
th' other," she said, with a touch of the flush and the 
spark in her voice.* 

" I'm afraid that would be so. But you've really 
no idea " 

" When Peter says he wants to go, pa'son, then 
I'll be ready to go too. But I'd liever die here than 
live there." 

"You must think of Peter too, Mrs. Godwin 
He's getting almost past work, and if that rheumatism 
gets worse I don't see " 

"Yon stuff yo' brought him done him a heap o' 
good, he says;" but there was a curious hopeful 

* A larger humanity has now altered this, and husbands and wives 
are no longer separated in their last extremity.— J. O. 
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challenge in her voice, almost as though she doubted 
it herself and desired his confirmation. 

" It will do him good if he takes care of himself; 
but nothing will cure him if he's constantly out in 
the cold and damp/ 9 

"Ay," she sighed wearily, for how was it possible 
for a shrimper to keep out of the cold and damp ? 

"You talk it over quietly with him, Mrs. Godwin. 
We only want to make you both as comfortable as 
we can." 

" Ay, I know. Yo're very kind. But I dunnot 
want to leave my mon." 

He sat and talked with her for a time, unburdened 
himself, just a trifle awkwardly, of a small packet of 
tea and a smaller one of tobacco, and finally took 
his leave. 

As he slipped on his clips and turned his back to 
the wind and his face towards home, he saw a sturdy, 
bent figure, cut off apparently at the knees, and with 
its arms full of ragged pieces of wood, ploughing 
slowly towards him through the drift 

The oncomer, head down to the gale, did not see 
him till they met, and so unexpected was the sight of 
a visitor that some of his spars fell, and were lost in 
the swirling sand. 

"Hello, Mr. Godwin!" cried the Reverend Eustace, 
as he came to a stand, pulled his hat down into the 
nape of his neck, and leaned up against the wind. 

"Eh! Why, it's pa'son;" and the old man 
turned and stood with his back to the wind also. 

" You shouldn't be out on a day like this, man. 
How's the rheumatism ? " 

" Fair to middlin', sir. Yon stuff you gev me 
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done it a heap o' good. Twill be all right soon, I 
do think." 

" Not unless you take more care of it I've just 
been up seeing your wife." 

" Ay ? That's main good o' you, sir. She don't 
have none too many visitors." 

"She's looking very frail, Godwin. I've been 

advising her — asking her Don't you really think, 

Godwin" — it was not easy — "don't you think it's 
time you left this place and went where both you and 
she would be better taken care of? " 

" You mean th' House, pa'son ? " and the grizzled 
face, all crusted with sand, turned more towards him. 

" You'd have everything " 

"No, pa'son, I don't, an' I'll tell you for why. 
We've never bin parted, Mary an' me, 'cept yon time 
she had th' rheumatic fever an' went to th' hospital. 
It nigh killed her— not th' fever, but th' hospital an' 
th' bein' away from me — an' it nigh killed me too. 
If we go to th' House we've got to part We've lived 
together all our lives, pa'son, an', please God, we'll 
die together ; an' if it was this night I'd thank Him, 
so long's we went together." 

" I know, I know," said the Reverend Eustace ; 
"but you'd have every care there and very much 
more comfort" 

" 'Cept one another, pa'son, an' that's more'n 'em 
all put together." 

" Well, well ! You're as bad as she is. You must 
think of what's best for one another, you know." 

" We've bin thinkin' it for fifty years, pa'son, an' 
we know." 

And as he stooped to pick up his fallen timbers, 
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which the sand had thoughtfully covered up out of 
sight, a spasm of pain twisted the gnarled face, and 
the Reverend Eustace saw it in spite of the sand- 
crust He stooped also, and they unearthed the 
pieces of wood. He was piling the last one into the 
old man's arms when the merry north-easter twitched 
off his wideawake and whirled it away along the flats. 
He gave a whoop and started after it, and the old 
man turned and went on to the cottage. 

" I met pa'son," said the old man, as he went in 
with his load of firing. 

" Ay, he were here," said his wife. 

She did look frail — very frail His old heart gave 

a kick. For her sake, perhaps, it would be better 

His earnings were very small ; their fare was of the 
scantiest ; and they would likely be smaller still and 
scantier. None but himself knew the agonies he 
suffered in winning even that small living : the creak- 
ing of his rusty joints, the ceaseless achings in the 
marrow of his bones day and night, but worst of all 
when he was out with the net, pushing through the 
bitter shallows after the few handfuls of shrimps which 
frisked between them and starvation. Perhaps — after 
all He looked at the patient white face. 

"Lass," he said gently, "pa'son were advisin' me 
to go into th* House. What dost a say ? I conno' 
give thee all I would " 

His voice broke. So very bitter a thing is it for 
a man to have to confess that he cannot provide as 
he would for one dearer to him than himself. Though 
it be not through any fault of his own, though there 
be no shame in it, the bitterness is there, and all the 
greater from the fact that a clean and sober life has 
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left him capable of feeling it so keenly, and offers him 
neither palliatives nor reproaches. 

He was by her side looking down on her, and her 
eyes smiled up at him. He dropped on his knees 
beside her, heedless of the creaking of the rusty joints, 
and put his rough, sandy arms round her. 

"Lass ! lass! " he cried, "thou'rt all the world to 
me. I conno' let thee go. I see thee always as thee 
wast, Mary, bright an' shinin'— shinin' hair an' shinin' 
eyes, like the sunshine runnin' ower the sands to 
meet me. Oh, my lass ! my lass 1 " 

The gentle face shone with a great glory, as she 
tried to stroke his hair with her hand — a hand 
which had become so strangely soft with its five 
years of undesired idleness. In her sudden exalta- 
tion of spirit even the agony of movement was 
forgotten, and her hand fluttered to and fro over 
the grizzled head like a benedictory dove. 

"Praise the Lord ! " she said softly. w He's kept 
us till now, my man. He'll keep us to th' end;-' 
and from both their hearts went up the silent 
prayer, " May it be soon — soon ! " 

Peter piled some of his choicest bits of wood 
on the fire, pieces which his experienced eye told 
him held prisoners the most variegated flames. 
He got ready their evening meal — literally meal, 
for it consisted only of a bowl of porridge for 
each of them. But Love stirred the pan, and 
Love fed the helpless one on the bed; and better 
both for body and soul is such a bowl of porridge 
than the repletion of a Lord Mayor's banquet 

They talked long together that night, and 
rambled back into the past, while the one sipped 
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a very small cup of the Reverend Eustace's tea 
without any milk; and the other smoked a pipe 
of the Reverend Eustace's tobacco. If his advice 
was not always to their minds, his little gifts 
contained elements of consolation, and they thought 
kindly thoughts of him, which would do him no 
harm. 

The wild north-easter bellowed at them down 
the chimney, and puffed the sweet wood-smoke 
rudely into the room. Outside, the restless sand 
whirled ceaselessly along the flats, and sifted in 
below the door; the sandhills behind got up and 
crept about in the dark, and changed places and 
faces to such an extent that the very rabbits 
would hardly know their way about in the morning. 

Inside, there was peace passing the ordinary 
understanding. It was so very good to be to- 
gether, and there was in them a grateful sense of 
peril passed and danger averted ; and when at last 
the old man drew out from under his wife's bed 
the six sacks of dried grass and rushes, on which 
he always slept on the floor alongside her, if their 
stomachs were not over full their hearts were. 
If they lacked much, they had one another. If 
the problematical comforts of the House were 
awanting, at all events they were together. 

Six cunningly stuffed sacks of dried grass and 
rushes, loose-packed, softly elastic, and abounding 
in hollows for the accommodation of aching bones, 
make a bed fit for king or cardinal; but in spite 
of the softness and adaptability of his couch, Peter 
Godwin's aching bones found lumps where there 
were none, and sought in vain the comfort that 
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lay always on his other side. He turned himself 
painfully to and fro, and sighed deep, silent breaths 
through his clenched teeth so long as he kept 
awake; and when he dozed the sighs turned all 
unconsciously to moans. 

His wife lay awake, and her heart bled for 
him, for she knew too well the dull agony that 
gnawed his marrow like a hungry worm, and gave 
him no peace. She wondered if, after all, the 
curate were not right, and if it would not be better 
to give up the struggle and go to the House. 
Perhaps it would be better — perhaps— — "Lord, 
that Thou wouldst take us this night together!" 

The north-easter had swept away the clouds 
and cobwebs, and the next morning broke crisp 
and clear. The sky was like a steel-blue shield, 
and the sun was the pale gold boss to it. There 
was not much warmth in it, but it was a cheerful 
reminder of bright days past and still brighter 
ones to come. The flats gleamed and sparkled, 
and the new pools winked merrily; and away 
behind its banks the sea lay like a narrow band 
of blue ribbon. 

By midday it was almost warm. It did old 
Peter's bones more good than all "pa'son's" em- 
brocation; and in the afternoon, as soon as the 
brightness waned sufficiently, he must needs go 
a-shrimping. His face kept a smile as he donned 
his big thigh-boots; rather a rigid smile, for the 
hungry worms in his bones were at their work 
again before his swollen ankles scraped through 
into their places, and it only half-deceived his 
wife-; but he smiled as he kissed her, and her 
s 
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eyes dwelt lovingly on him as he shouldered the 
big net and marched manfully away across the 
flats to the sea, just like his own old self— to look 
at — at a distance. 

He smiled again when he turned to wave his 
hand to her, but it was a smile to make the 
angels weep and rejoice — the smile of a martyr; 
and his face was shut tight as he dragged one 
leaden clog of pain after the other, furrowing the 
sand as he went 

Arrived at the sea, he turned first towards 
Dunster, and ploughed the flow in that direction, 
then turned and came back past the cottage 
towards Wyverne, which lay gleaming on the 
other side of the estuary, where the Ripple crawls 
down to the sea. From her tiny window his wife 
watched the distant figure as it bent and pushed, 
and stopped and straightened now and again to 
sift the net and empty the sparse takings into 
the creel at its back. She could see him very 
plainly, in spite of the distance, like a little 
crawling figure cut out of black paper against 
the reddening western sky. 

He was away up towards Wyverne when she 
saw him stop suddenly. A find of some kind, 
perhaps. 

She waited for him to rise. But he did not 
rise. 

She grew anxious, — more anxious, — frightened, t 

She struggled up convulsively on to her hands, j 
she who had not been able to turn herself in bed 
for five years. She could not see him, though 
her eyes were strained to bursting. Her heart ' 
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leapt painfully within her, then wrung her with 
a stab of pain. 

The red sun flashed in her eyes and touched 
her face with sudden fire, and the room behind 
was filled with golden light. She could not see 
for the glory that was about hen She bent 
towards the window — towards 

Peter, ploughing painfully along the shallows, 
saw the windows in the seaward houses of Wyverne 
all ablaze with the level red rays of the sun. 
His feet and legs were numb with pain; his back 
and arms ached so that he dreaded the thought 
of straightening up to empty the net, lest his 
back should break in pieces. He would go on and 
on, and not empty it till he turned. He ground 
his teeth in his agony, and breathed short and 
quick through his nose. The pains had never been 
so bad before. They got into his head and turned 
him sick and dizzy. But he would go on and on. 

Then suddenly the resistance of the net ceased. 
He stumbled and fell, tried desperately to recover 
himself, and found he could not The water was 
up to his waist He must have stepped into a 
hole. The net was floating just beyond him. He 
must get it He tried, but his feet were firmly 
held. He made another desperate effort, and felt 
himself sinking deeper and deeper. 

The water was up to his chest; the clinging 
sands gripped him tight round the knees. He 
knew now where he was. For fifty years he had 
gone warily in the neighbourhood of the boiling 
sands, only to fall into them at last. 
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He gave a cry like an angry bellow. He 
thrashed the water into sandy spume with his 
hands. It was all useless. For fifty years the 
sands had lain in wait for him. Now they had 
got him they would never let him go. 

The water was up to his neck. The slimy 
arms below were coiled tight round his waist 
Away across the flats the red sun bathed his 
little cottage in a golden glory. A flash broke 
from the window behind which his wife sat waiting, 
and came straight to his eye. 

The water was up to his chin. 

"Mary! Maiy!" 

His lips were blue, his eyes wild and blood- 
shot. A spiteful little wave splashed the sandy 
water over his head. 

"Mary I Mary! Lord have mercy on her!" 
Not himself; his time was come. His thoughts 
were only of her, left desolate. 

Then — he saw the door of the cottage open 
quickly. A girl came out and sped swiftly across 
the wet sands towards him — as swiftly as an 
April sunbeam sweeps across the flats. 

The sandy water was at his lips ; his eyes were 
like marbles, standing out of his head 

The girl came towards him, straight and swift 
as an arrow, shining as she came. 

" Go back I go back ! " he shouted ; but the girl 
came on without a pause. She was walking on 
the water. 

" Christ ! " he gasped at that strange sight 

The water belled and broke in his ears like 
thunder. 
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Her hands were stretched eagerly towards him. 
Her face was all alight with the joy of their 
meeting. 

"Why, Mary! Mary!" and a low, glad laugh 
broke through the water in his throat 

The joyful hands reached out towards him to 
welcome him home, as they had welcomed him a 
thousand times before. He leapt towards her, 
and as his sodden fingers curled upon her soft, 
warm hands the sands sucked him down, and 
the waters rolled smoothly over the place where 
he had been. 

Peter's net was washed ashore, almost opposite 
his cottage, as though the senseless thing had 
known its way home. 

Those who found Mary Godwin fallen asleep 
hardly knew her, for it seemed as though time 
had rolled back for her. Her brow was smooth, 
and the sorrow and suffering had gone out of her 
face. There was a smile on her lips, and her 
hands were extended, palms upward, as though 
to welcome one she loved. 

" If they had taken my advice and gone to the 
House," said the Reverend Eustace impetuously 
when he heard of it, " they might have " 

But they had done far better, and they were 
as they had wished to be— together. 
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NO one who knows her would ever think of accus- 
ing my wife of superstition. 

But the belief is gaining upon her— and, what is 
much more surprising; I have myself heard her 
express it in actual words — that in our summer 
holidays we are the sport of a malignant spirit — 
probably some deceased practical joker, who died 
a sudden and violent death, and who now takes a 
dastardly revenge by inserting his finger into our 
holiday pie. Though why into ours, when he has all 
the world to choose from, I cannot for the life of me 
understand To the best of my recollection, I never 
allowed myself the supreme joy of dismissing such 
an one to his ill-earned rest, unless, indeed, in such 
a case will may count for deed. And I am quite 
sure my wife never went to any extreme of enjoy- 
ment in that respect either. So why our devoted 
family should be singled out for sport by the malig- 
nant one is beyond me. 

But the fact remains that our summer holidays 
do not always pass as tamely as most people's seem 
to do, and though we can generally look back upon 
these experiences with a smile, I am bound to say 
the smiles did not come so easily at the time as they 
have done since. 

262 
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After our unfortunate experiences in the cottage 
at Sandyport, which Mr. Joseph Scorer had in- 
advertently let to some fifteen other families besides 
ourselves, we preferred trying lodgings for a time, 
till the recollection of that somewhat annoying 
episode should have had time to become blunted 
in our memories. 

I am not quite sure what led us to try Sea- 
borough. I think it was probably the very glowing 
notice of the place that appears, among many others, 
in the back of our suburban directory. I find, now, 
that all the other notices are equally effusive. Until 
you have studied that directory you cannot possibly 
know what a multitude of lovely places there are in 
England in which a summer holiday may be profit- 
ably and delightfully spent The profit, I need 
hardly say, is not confined entirely to yourself. 

However, with Seaborough, as Seaborough, I have 
no fault to find. 

- I went down as usual to spy out the land, and to 
discover as peaceful a retreat as one might hope for 
in the house of a stranger who regards you much as 
the butcher regards the sheep delivered over to his 
tender mercies. 

I visited some twenty or thirty houses which dis- 
played the usual signal of distress, and found it not 
a little annoying to be told, time after time, that, in 
spite of the signal, the distress was not actually 
pressing, and that, in fact, there were no rooms to 
let until a month, more or less, later than the time I 
wanted them for. 

I soon learned, however, to ask at once if they 
had any rooms to let for August, and if they had 
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not the interview terminated abruptly on the 
doorstep. 

In one afternoon I acquired a fair average know- 
ledge of the architectural deficiencies of Seaborough ; 
of the aesthetic peculiarities of landladies which leads 
them to consider knitted wool tidies a correct adorn- 
ment for chair-backs when the sun is 85 in the 
shade ; and of the personal idiosyncracies, or lack of 
business aptitude, or perhaps it is only hopefulness 
of disposition, which demands five guineas a week 
and a multiplicity of extras at one house, and three 
guineas without any extras at the corresponding 
house next door, for exactly the same accommoda- 
tion. It is rather trying and very tiring work, and 
unless you are an unusually hardened sinner it takes 
at least four pipes and the consumption of consider- 
able liquid refreshment — say tea — to banish from 
your mind the recollection of all the promises you 
have broken in the course of the day's work. The 
chances are, too, that the conclusion is once more 
forced upon you that, after home, there is no place 
in the world so comfortable as a snug little inn, 
where you can say to the waiting maid, "Come, 
bring me something that tinkles in a glass I" and 
she comes ; and to the chambermaid, " Go, and pre- 
pare me a bed ! " and she goes ; and to ask is to 
have. 

It was only after I had exhausted all the 
temporary distress-signals — which were, as I have 
stated, in many cases, flagrantly misleading — and 
had fallen back on the seemingly forlorn hope of 
the permanently distressed, as typified by painted 
boards nailed to the side of the house, that I found 
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what I wanted. The moral of which is that, when 
you are looking for a thing, it is most likely hiding 
in the place where you least expected to find it 

No. 3, The Green, asserted its possession of 
furnished apartments even more insistently than its 
neighbours by means of a white marble slab, boldly 
lettered in black and affixed to the wall alongside 
the front door bell. There was something so funereal- 
looking about it that I had passed and re-passed it 
many times before I took my courage in both hands 
and determined to try the cemetery. 

I was glad I did so. Mrs. Keckle had the 
accommodation we required, her terms were reason- 
able, she promised to keep the rooms till the first of 
August for us, and I bound her to the bargain by a 
payment of five shillings on account, and took her 
acknowledgment on the back of her own card. 

She was a faded, careworn little woman, who had, 
on the face of her, seen more than her fair share of 
trouble. The rooms were extremely clean, if not 
sumptuously furnished. The tidy-decorations were 
of white cotton, and looked cool compared with some 
I had seen, which raised the temperature ten degrees 
merely to look at She did the cooking herself, and 
had been cook "in a nobleman's family " before she 
was married, and she was assisted in the housework 
by her niece, a strapping girl, whose strength, I 
thought, might be equal to the strain of my 
youngsters. When Mrs. Keckle incidentally men- 
tioned that the drawing-room floor was let from the 
fourth of August to Colonel and Mrs. Pym and four 
children, I felt a certain sympathy for the niece. 

" I think you will like Mrs. Reekie," I told my 
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wife. " She looks as if she had seen trouble, and she 
has an honest face. 

"Well, if it gets beyond her face, she'll be a 
treasure ; and if the place is nice, and the children 
are satisfied with the sand, and nothing very bad 
happens to us, well go there again," said my wife. 

The afternoon of August I accordingly found our 
luggage-laden carriage wending its way from Sea- 
borough station to No. 3, The Green, the children 
wedged in among the trunks and bundles of rugs, 
and the driver sitting precariously on the metal-rod 
of his seat, with one leg over a tin box and the other 
dangling outside. 

" That's the house, the one with the tombstone on 
the door-post," I said, as we drew up to the kerb, and 
the horse turned his head round to compare the sight 
of us with his own feelings in the matter, and then 
snorted dolefully because it was too late to protest in 
any other way. But that was his owner's affair, 
as he had scoffed openly at my doubts as to his 
capability of taking us all and the baggage too. 

He jumped down and rubbed the leg that had 
been balancing on the metal rod, and then opened 
the door, and we streamed out on to the pavement ; 
and the horse looked round again, and remarked to 
a friend of his in the milk line, who stood facing him, 
" Say I How's that for a record ? Bet my off hind- 
shoe you couldn't do it, my boy ! M and the other 
horse winked one eye, and whisked his tail lazily, and 
replied, " You should get into milk, my child, if you 
want a nice easy time of it" 

While the driver discharged the baggage I went 
up and rang the bell of No. 3. I rang three times 
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with intervals between! but got no answer. I decided 
that Mrs. Keckle and her niece were enjoying an un- 
usually prolonged afternoon nap before the campaign 
started. From personal experience I was sure it 
would be the last they would get for some weeks 
to come, and I felt rather sorry to disturb them. 

Still we could not wait on the pavement till they 
woke up, so I plied both bell and knocker in a way 
that might have roused the inhabitants of an actual 
cemetery. 

"Seems like as they was out/' ventured the 
driver with a grin, as he mopped his face to magnify 
his reward. " Was they expecting you ? " 

"Certainly they were," I said; and, peeping 
through the bay-window of the downstairs room 
which was to be ours, "There's our tea all ready 
laid. ,, 

u Maybe they're out at the back," he suggested. 

This seemed possible, and with his assistance I 
discovered the way to the back down a side-lane. 
But there was no one in the back-garden, and I 
was somewhat nonplussed what to do next. 

" Maybe they're just gone round to the shop," 
said the driver as I came back. "Did., they expect 
you by this train ? " 

"Yes ; I wrote that we'd be here at four." 

" Better ask next door what's come to them." 

I requested information from the neighbours on 
both sides, but got only negative answers and depre- 
ciatory looks. I remembered with compunction that 
I had applied at both houses during my search for 
apartments, and I am afraid I had promised in each 
case to come back. I had come back, but not as I 
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had promised, and they showed no satisfactio 
sight of me. 

The position of matters began to grow annoj 
along with the growing crowd of spectators out 
the gate. 

" It's abominably stupid of Mrs. Keckle going 
like this," I said. 

M I hope there is nothing wrong/ 9 said 
wife, bethinking her of the evil propensities of J 
Malignancy. 

11 1 don't suppose there's anything wrong/ 9 I sai 
"but it's certainly not what I expected from M 
Keckle. Suppose you take the children across to t 
beach for a few minutes while I settle this matter." 

The increasing crowd found much more amus 
ment in the situation than we did, and offered mac 
jocular suggestions for its alleviation, and as all th 
was little to her liking she led the willing youngstei 
away across the Green. 

Then the local police force loafed slowly up t 
see what the trouble was about I explained, am 
showed him Mrs. Keckle's card with the receipt o\ 
the back of it 

"Yes, that's all right,* he said. "That's Mrs 
Keckle's card, and this is Mrs. Keckle's house 
That's right enough. But where's Mrs. Keckle 
herself?" 

" P'raps she's been murdered," suggested a by- 
stander, and the force grew thoughtful. 

" We'll see," he said, and ascended the steps, and 
beat so peremptory a tattoo on the door that the 
blood of any living thing must assuredly have been 
chilled by it. 
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M But it woke nothing more than echoes in the 

ouse, and after repeating it he came down the 
w&teps and gazed with an eye of outraged dignity 
ilonct the placid windows. 

" Well, I'm dummed ! " he said at last 
itf "Seems to me they've forgot you was coming, 

ar, and they've gone off on a junket somewheres." 

si "They can't possibly have forgotten," I said. 

fe 'Mrs. Keckle would receive a letter from my wife 

only this morning, asking her to get in some things 
r'tfor us, and I see the table is laid ready for our tea 
aid fin that room." 

$s " So 'tis," he said, going up the steps and craning 
stover to look through the side window. 
And all this time the landladies at No. 2 and 
jcsNo. 4, with their attendant minions peeping under 
ft; their arms and over their shoulders, were viewing 
p our discomfiture with undisguised satisfaction, and 

faces which plainly said, "Ah-ha! See what you 
?' get ty not coming to us. Nothing of this kind 
£ could happen in connection with our well-conducted 
<; establishments. Serves you right for passing us by." 
w I'm going to get in some way, constable," I 
ii said. f< Am I entitled to force the door ? " 
$ " It's a p'int that's never bin raised, I should say, 
a sir," he said. " But if you found a window open it 

wouldn't be a forcible hentry." 

"Right!" I said. "You stop here, and I'll try 

the back." And off I went down the lane, determined 
! to effect an entrance if I had to kick the door in, so 

long as he was not there to see it. 

Fortunately no resort to violence was necessary. 

The back-door was fastened, but a window near it 
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was open to persuasion, and in two minutes I had 
the front-door open, and was greeted with a cheer 
by the crowd. 

"Any signs of her, sir?" asked the constable 
on the top step. 

"No signs so far. Suppose we take a walk 
upstairs before we get the luggage in." 

"Right you are, sir." And he marched in and 
trod heavily up the narrow stairs with expectation 
of tragedy in every creaking footstep. 

But no tragedy awaited us. Everything was 
decently in order, the kitchen fire burning, and the 
full kettle waiting to be put on. I put it on at once, 
as tea was essential, Mrs. Keckle or no Mrs. Keckle. 

" Well, sir, it's a rummy go," said the constable 
when we had searched the house from coal-cellar to 
garret " What* 11 you do about it ? M 

u In the words of a distinguished Frenchman, 
constable, * Here I am and here I stop. 1 I engaged 
these rooms, and I'm going to occupy them." 

" Right you are, sir ! I'll report the matter at 
the office. But I expect the old lady'll turn up 
all right before long." 

"When she does I shall have something to say 
to her." 

"Well, I should say so. Tain't no kind o' 
manners to act this way , and I'd never have thought 
it of Mrs. Keckle. She always seemed a quiet, 
decent little body with no more spirit than a fly." 

I gave him a shilling, and he dispersed the crowd, 
which still hung about in hopes of a corpse or some- 
thing interesting of that kind. I told the cabman 
to bring in the luggage, and between us we stowed 
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it in the rooms I had engaged. Then he wished 
me luck and woke up his horse, which had fallen 
asleep in a state of profound amazement at so 
unusual a lull in the day's proceedings, and drove 
away. 

The kettle was boiling merrily by the time my 
wife came in with the youngsters. 

"Well, what has Mrs. Keckle got to say for 
herself? " she asked as they came trooping in. 

" I haven't had the chance of asking her yet, my 
dear, I came in through the scullery window." 

" Is she not here ? " 

" Not a shred of her. Everything's ready for us, 
and the kettle's boiling. If you'll make the tea, no 
doubt she'll turn up before we've finished." 

"Well, of all the things " Then the kettle 

boiled over, and she flew to the rescue. 

" Everything seems all right/' said my wife, when 
we had finished tea, and gone over the house together. 
"What shall we do?" 

"Just make ourselves at home till Mrs. Keckle 
comes, and then tell her what we think of her in 
plain but forcible language." 

" I hope she's not another Mr. Scorer," said my 
wife. 

" Well, she couldn't very well be that, you see — - " 

"You know what I mean," she said. "You do 
seem to light on the queerest people " 

" But, I assure you, my dear, Mrs. Keckle is really 
quite nice; I'm sure you'll like her when " 

" Well, I wish she'd come in, and let me get a 
sight of her." 

" You'll see her all right presently. She'll come 
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in full of apologies and regrets, and, meanwhile, we're 
all right, and all we've got to do is to make ourselves 
comfortable." 

" It feds so odd to be taking possession of another 
person's house in this way, without ever having seen 
her " 

" Well, that's her look out We've done our best 
to find her, my dear, and we can't do more." 

11 And who's going to wash up the tea-things, 
and " 

" If she doesn't come soon, we'll have to do it 
ourselves, I suppose. But, she'll turn up all right 
Don't worry about her, my dear." 

After tea, my wife elected to stay indoors, so I 
took the youngsters for a ramble along the shore. 
I expected, when we came back, to find my wife and 
Mrs. Keckle in animated discussion on points of 
etiquette. The gas was lighted, but the house was 
silent, and my wife was sitting in the parlour in 
hopeful expectation of the wanderer's return. 

" No sign of her yet ? " I asked, in surprise. 

" Not a sign," was the reply. " It's getting beyond 
a joke, Jack. You're quite sure she's not lying about 
in any of the cellars, or anything of that lpnd ? " 

"There's only one cellar, and that's the coal cellar, 
and there's not enough coal in it to cover her/' 
I said. "And I've been over every inch of the 
house, and looked into -every cupboard, and under 
every bed." 

" So have I," she said ; " but I didn't care to go 
into the coal cellar lest there should be — er— b— eetles 
there." 

"Or— er— b— odies?" I laughed. 
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"Really, Jack, it's no laughing matter. You 
don't understand how disagreeable it will be if " 

" If she doesn't turn up by to-morrow morning, 
I'll wire to Amelia to get old Mrs. Jennings to take 
charge at home, and tell her to come down herself 
by first train " 

"Amelia would have a fit if you sent her a' 
telegram." 

"Then we'll get a girl here by the day." 

" Well, I hope Mrs. Keckle will turn up. I never 
heard of such a thing in my life. I don't believe 
it could happen to any one but us." 

" We're under a humorous curse," I said. " But 
we generally manage to get some fun out of it So 
let us all be jolly, and away with melancholy, while 
we're hanging up the holly " 

" That's all very well," said my wife; "but I 
don't like it at alL" 

I didn't like it at all either, but it was no use 
saying so, and it was as well to put a cheerful face 
on the matter. I racked my brains to imagine what 
could have happened to Mrs. Keckle, but I might 
just as well have saved myself the trouble. 

We washed up the tea-things and had supper, 
and sat up till eleven in momentary expectation of 
Mrs. Keckle's footstep at the door. Then I locked 
up, and we went to bed. Both back and front-doors 
had spring locks, and I fastened them securely, so 
that Mrs. Keckle should not effect a quiet entrance 
without our knowing it 

I lay awake a long time, expecting the rattle of 
her key in the lock, followed by a timid appeal on 
bell or knocker. But no key rattled, and no appeal 

T 
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came, and I fell asleep, and dreamed of Mr. Joseph 
Scorer and the cottage at Sandyport 

The milk was on the doorstep when I opened 
the door to go out with the two boys for a dip before 
breakfast I put it inside the hall, and pulled the 
door to behind us. We had a delightful frolic, and 
came back glowing and hungry, and my wife shook 
her head pathetically in reply to my questioning 
look. 

A knock came on the door while we were at 
breakfast, and I rushed to open it But it was only 
our constable friend of yesterday* 

" Well, sir, all right now ? " he asked cheerfully. 

"We're all right, constable; but how it is with 
Mrs. Keckle I can't say. She's never turned up." 

" Well, I am dummed ! " he said, staring blankly 
at me. "Very odd, ain't it ?" 

"It's very odd. I don't quite know what to 
make of it' 9 

"Nor me, either. What can have took the old 
body ? What'll you be going to do, sir ? " 

"I'm going to stop here. But I shall have to 
get somebody in to look after the house till Mrs. 
Keckle returns. Can you recommend me any one ? 
I'll pay, of course, and deduct it from what I owe 
Mrs. Keckle." 

"Why — yes, sir. There's my eldest girl would 
take the job on, I think. She can cook a bit, and 
she's a good un to work." 

" That's first rate. You send her up as soon as 
you like, and my wife will go into things with her." 

" Right you are, sir I It's the rummiest go I've 
heard tell of since old Billy Benbow hanged himself 
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on the mast at the Coastguard station ; " and he went 
off cheerfully to find his daughter. 

She proved a pleasant, active girl, and, being 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case, under- 
took to fill the present vacancy, and to retire at a 
moment's noticewhen the rightful incumbent returned 

My wife, however, was still anything but easy in 
her mind, though relieved as regards the housework, 
and it took a full day to get her back to the ordinary 
level of holiday routine. 

To the children, everything was quite as it should 
be. Seaborough filled their wants ; and, indeed, it 
was so enjoyable a place, that it is possible even we 
elders might by degrees have forgotten the existence 
— or non-existence — of Mrs. Keckle and the strange 
position her non-appearance placed us in. But there 
were consequences we had not foreseen, and they 
very soon made themselves apparent 

While we were at dinner, there came a rat-tat 
on the front-door, and, with a hopeful, " Here she 
is/ 9 1 hastened to answer it 

But it was an imposing lady in a black bonnet 
and a black-and-white sunshade, who stood there and 
eyed me, I felt, disparagingly, as she asked — 

" What apartments have you to let ? " 

11 Hang it ! — er — I beg your pardon, madam," I 
stammered. " There are no apartments to let here." 

" Then why do, you waste people's time by dis- 
playing a sign like that?" she inquired severely, 
as she pointed to the tombstone, 

" Well, it's not my sign, you see, and it's screwed 
to the wall" 

14 Whose sign is it ? " 
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"Mrs. Reekie's." 

14 Perhaps you will be so good as to tell Mrs. 
Keckle I wish to see her." 

« Mrs. Keckle is not at home just now/ 9 1 said. 

" And who is in charge of the house?" 

"Well, to a certain extent, I may say I am at 
present" 

" To a certain extent ? What do you mean, sir ? 
Are you Mr. Keckle?" 

" No, madam, I'm glad to say I am not" 

11 And you have no apartments to let ? " 

u We have no apartments to let, madam." 

She looked me very straight in the eye, in a way 
that implied a doubt as to my sanity or my truth- 
fulness! and went off under full saiL 

I looked at the tombstone, which ran in three 
lines, "FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET," and saw 
that by simply prefixing the word "no" the effect 
would be nullified. So I printed a stentorian " NO," 
in very big black letters, and pasted it at the top 
of the sign, and felt that I had scotched that possible 
source of annoyance. 

Presently the knocker went again, and Jenny, 
our locum Unens, being at the moment free from 
culinary duties, answered the door. 

A man's voice asked for the owner of the house, 
and I anticipated her tap by going out into the hall. 

"Ah, good-day!" said the elderly gentleman, 
who stood on the top step mopping his red face 
with a limp handkerchief. "May I inquire what 
kind of apartments you have to let? Are they 

unfurnished ? I wanted " 

" There are no apartments to let at all," I said. 
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" Dear me ! " he said despondently. " I think I 
have been to every house in the place, and there 
seem to be no apartments anywhere. I was hoping 
you might have at least some empty rooms. I could 
probably hire some things— " 

44 No, sir, there are no rooms at all to let." 

44 You can't recommend me anywhere, I suppose ? " 

* No, I don't know of any rooms at all I'm only 
a visitor here like yourself." 

"Oh I Then perhaps I could see the landlady 
of the house." 

44 She's not here, I'm sorry to say." 

" Where is she ? Where can I see her ? " 

" I've no idea. She's not been here since I came." 

"Bless me, what do you mean, sir? Have you 
taken the whole house ? " 

44 No, only half of it." 

44 And who's in the other half ? " 

44 No one." 

"Then I'll take it" And he was for coming in 
at once. 

" Excuse me," I said " I was going to say, ' No 
one at present,' if you had let me finish. But I 
happen to know that the other rooms are let for the 
fourth of August." 

" How do you know that ? It seems to me, sir, 
that, in the absence of the landlady, you want to 
keep the whole place to yourself." 

44 Very well, I've nothing more to sajr about the 
matter. I wish you good-day, sir ; " and f went back 
into the sitting-room. 

He stood there murmuring objurgations, and then 
said very loudly — 
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" I say, you, sir, excuse me, but really, you know 
—not a room to be had anywhere — wife and children 
waiting at the station " 

I felt sorry for him, but he was, I saw, of a hasty 
temper, and the heat of the day had got into him, 
and I was in no humour for argument I regretted 
having let slip the fact that I was only a visitor. If 
I had let him imagine I was the landlord, I might 
have ordered him away. 

" You say there are empty rooms in the house," 
he went on. "I shall come in and occupy them. 
If anybody else turns up on August 4, as you say, 
it will be time enough then to argue the matter out 
with them. I'm a lawyer, sir, and, as far as I can 
see, you have no locus standi whatever " 

I took up a sheet of paper and the paste-brush, 
and went out and pasted it over the tombstone. I 
took no notice of him whatever, and he raved away 
behind my back. 

"As a simple visitor, you have no right to do 
that, let me tell you," he said. "You are defacing 
the property, and possibly — almost certainly — con- 
travening some clause of the lease under which it 
is held. You lay yourself open to an action for 
damages by the landlady, and I shall be delighted 
to advise her in the matter " 

"You'll have to find her first," I said, somewhat 
exasperated at the noise he was making. " If you're 
not off that doorstep in one minute, I'll send for the 
police." 

" The police ! the police ! " he raved. " I'll police 
you, sir. I'll let you know, sir " 

"Jenny I " I called, "just step round and ask the 
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constable to come here, if you can find him." And 
Jenny slipped away with a smiling face. She seemed 
to be enjoying it. 

The red-faced gentleman stuck to his post on the 
top step, and I went inside and composed myself 
with a pipe. I knew he must be almost frizzling 
there, so presently I went out to him again. 

"See here ! " I said. " It is no good our wrangling 
like a couple of fishwives, and you will get sunstroke 
if you stop there. If you won't go away, you'd better 
step inside till the police come " 

"Thanks! I prefer waiting here," he began 
angrily. And then, with a deeper thought, changed 
his mind. "All the same, I'll come inside," and he 
stepped into the hall. I found him a chair, and he 
sat heavily down on it with the air of a man in 
possession. 

Presently Jenny appeared with her father. She 
had evidently acquainted him with the facts of the 
case. 

" I'm afraid you can't stop here, sir," he said to 
the red-faced gentleman. 

"Ah! And why can't I stop here, my good 
man?" 

"Well, sir, you see, the rooms is let, as I under- 
stand " 

"As you understand ! Do you know of your own 
knowledge that they are let ? " 

"I don't know nothen about it, 'cept what this 
gentleman has told me," he said, nodding towards me. 

" Exactly ! Then you know just as much as I do, 
my man. And a man in your position ought to 
know that hearsay evidence is not admissible." 
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" That's right ! " said Jenny's father, clinching on 
to the solid fact which came within his actual 
knowledge. 

" Where is the landlady of this house?" asked 
the red-faced gentleman, magisterially, 

" Ah 1 Now you're asking," said Jenny's father. 
u That's just what no one knows. She's got lost, or 
strayed, or been run away with, or else she's bunked 
it on her own account Anyway, she's not here." 

11 And who acts for her in her absence ? " 

"/ d'n know. When this gentleman," nodding 
at me again, "come down yes'day, he found th' 
house empty, and his tea things all set, and every- 
thing ready for him; but Mrs. Keckle, she've not 
showed her face since, an 9 what's took her / d'n 
know." 

11 But some one surely knows. Had she no 
servant? Who is this girl ? " 

"That's my daughter," said Jenny's father. 
"This gentleman's engaged her till Mrs, Keckle 
turns up." 

" Well, I must say it's a very extraordinary state 
of matters," he said, glaring round on us, and letting 
his eye rest finally on me, as though to intimate that 
if I chose to speak, I could throw a good deal of 
light on the subject " But, such as it is," he con- 
tinued, " I shall take advantage of it I have tried 
everywhere to get apartments, and these seem the 
only vacant ones in the place. I shall come in and 
occupy them. If"— he said, looking at me— "if 
any one else turns up and claims them, I will settle 
the matter with them. Let me remind you, sir, that 
possession is nine points of the law, and I happen 
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to be a lawyer. If no one turns up" — and his 
manner indicated clearly that he had not the 
remotest expectation of any one doing so — "then 
I will settle with the landlady when she comes." 

u Well, I tell you formally once more before these 
witnesses that Mrs. Keckle told me those rooms were 
let for August 4 to Colonel Fym and his family, and 
you will have to deal with him. Personally, it is 
nothing to me who occupies them, so long as they 
behave decently, and don't constitute themselves 
public nuisances." 

He was on the point of flaring up, but thought 
better of it, and said — 

* Very well, sir. You have done what you con- 
sidered your duty to the landlady. Now I will do 
what I consider mine to my wife and family. I am 
going to the station for them at once, and I don't 
see that we need have any further dispute in the 
matter/ 1 and he walked out to find his wife and 
family. 

" It do beat all what's come o' Mrs. Keckle," said 
Jenny's father, scratching his head. " But, anyways, 
if trouble comes, sir, we've done our dooty, and them 
as makes the trouble must abide it." 

A little later I was coming downstairs from my 
bedroom when my wife ran out of our room to the 
front door, and I heard her hopefully anxious, 
"Mrs. Keckle?" to some one whom she had seen 
turn in at the gate. 

My hopes rose for a moment, but fell as suddenly 
when I heard a voice I had heard before say, in a 
similarly tentative tone — 
« Mrs. Keckle?" 
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"Oh, aren't you Mrs. Reekie?" said my wife, 
plaintively. 

"Good gracious! I think everybody in this 
house is mad I" said the voice. "Are not you Mrs. 
Keckle?" 

u No, M said my wife, dejectedly, " I'm not. I 
hoped you were when I saw you come in." 

" Is this a lunatic asylum ? " asked the voice, as I 
reached the foot of the stairs and came into view. 

" No, madam, it is Mrs. Keckle's lodging-house, 19 
I said, "but " 

"Oh, it's you again/' said the lady in the black 
bonnet and black-and-white sunshade. She looked 
limp and done up with the heat and the tramp she 
had had, and not unreasonably like what my wife 
might very well have imagined Mrs. Keckle to be. 

"Yes, I'm still here," I said cheerfully. "I'm 
afraid you've had a trying walk. Will you not come 
in and rest for a short time ? " 

She hung in the wind for a moment with evident 
doubts as to her personal safety if she ventured 
inside. But I had been a despondent seeker after 
apartments myself, and felt really sorry for her. I 
said — 

" My wife would, I am sure, be glad to offer you 
a cup of tea ; " and she cast prudence to the winds 
and came in. 

" May I ask what is the meaning of it all ?" she 
asked, as my wife went out to tell Jenny to make the 
tea. " Why did your wife call me Mrs. Keckle ? " 

11 Well," I said, laughing, "for just the same 
reason that you called her Mrs. Keckle. You are 
both anxious to come across that lady, and you both 
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hoped you had found her;" and I explained the 
situation to her. 

" Well, I never ! " she exclaimed. " What a very 
odd thing ! And you say there are some rooms to 
let in the house ? " 

"No, I can hardly say that When I engaged 
my rooms, Mrs. Keckle told me that the drawing- 
room floor was let to a Colonel Pym and his family 
from the fourth of August — the day after to-morrow. 
But a very impulsive little gentleman has just been 
here looking for rooms, and when he heard about 
these upstairs, he declared he would occupy them and 
settle matters with the Colonel when he comes. It's 
a very awkward affair altogether." 

She apologized to my wife, when she came into 
the room, for the trouble she was putting her to, and 
then sipped her tea for a minute or two in con- 
templative silence. 

" He's not here yet, is he ? " she asked suddenly. 

"Who, madam?" 

" The impulsive gentleman who is going to take 
possession of the Colonel's rooms ? " 

"No, he's gone to the station for his wife and 
family." 

"What's to prevent me taking possession of them 
before he gets back?" she asked. "My family is 
also waiting at the station, and it seems to me I have 
as much right as he has." 

At this both I and my wife laughed outright, 
and she was in no way offended but joined in the 
laugh. 

" You have none of you any right to those rooms 
at all," I said. " They are Colonel Pym's rooms, and 
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whoever is in them when the Colonel comes will have 
to reckon with him." 

14 Yes, I understand that Still, my children 
cannot sleep at the station " * 

"I don't suppose the other — I mean the impul- 
sive little man— wants to sleep there either. What 
about an hotel?" 

"I've been to every hotel in the place. There 
are only three, and they're all full* At one I was 
offered a bathroom, which had to be vacated at six 
o'clock in the morning ; and at another, part of a 
billiard-table, which could not be occupied till after 
twelve at night What use was that for myself and 
four grown-up girls ? " 

"It was rather slim," I said 

"Slim! It was outrageous* I am sure Colonel 
Pym's rooms will suit us much better/ 9 

" And what about the little gentleman who is now 
on his way here with his wife and family ?" 

" Oh, I'll tackle him. I have as good a right here 
as he has, as far as I see." 

" He's a lawyer — Old Bailey, I should say, from 
his manner. He is already going to indict me on 
several counts for trying to keep him out of those 
rooms.* 

"Possession is nine points of the law, the/ 
say " 

" Yes, that is exactly what he said." 

"Well, 111 go and make sure of my nine points," 
— and she walked away upstairs to the drawing- 
room, while I and my wife sat and looked at one 
another. 

" That malignant sprite of yours is having a gay 
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time, my dear/ 9 1 said " When the red-faced gentle- 
man comes there will be some fun." 

" I would sooner she had them than he/' said my 
wife. "But I do wish Mrs. Keckle would come 
home." 

We sent the children off to the shore to be out of 
the way when the explosion took place, and my wife 
and I went up to our bedroom on the floor above the 
scene of action. We were both much interested to 
know how matters would go. 

Mrs. Gray, as she had informed us was her name, 
nodded to us as we passed the drawing-room door. 
She had taken possession by removing her bonnet, 
which was lying on the bed in one bedroom ; and 
placing her black and white sunshade on the bed 
in the next room; and her gloves, I believe, held 
possession of the third room. 

Presently we heard the sound of wheels, and a 
carriage stopped outside. I recognized the horse 
and driver as the ones we had had the day before. 
There were six noisy-looking, red-faced children, 
mostly boys, and a red-faced lady, who seemed in 
anything but a placid frame of mind. 

The little gentleman descended very emphati- 
cally, with decision in his face and " Hands off!" in 
the angry humping of his shoulders. 

"Now, Maria, that's the room — first floor up. 
You take the children up, and Til see to the baggage. 
Get those things down, my man/' to the driver. 

" I'd make sure if it's all right fust, if I was you, 
sir," suggested the man. " I'd a heap o' trouble with 
a gentleman what came here yesterday." 

" Yes, I know him," said the little gentleman. 
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" Couldn't get in nohow/' said the driver, " and had 
to go found to the back at last, and get in that way." 

* That's all right, my man. Can't you see the 
front door's wide open " 

"Oh, all right!" 

And the driver banged down the first trunk on 
to the ground as the red-faced lady swept into the 
house with the children. 

They came up the stairs like a torrent, and headed 
for the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Gray met them at the door, and stood quietly 
looking at them. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. " I think there 
must be some mistake " 

"Just what I expected," said the red-faced lady. 
11 Adolphus, run down and tell your pa there's some- 
thing wrong." And to Mrs. Gray, " You never can 
trust a man to take rooms properly. Never will 
I come down again without having them taken 
beforehand." 

" It is very inadvisable," said the other, quietly ; 
" and I really am not aware that my sister had let 
these rooms to you. I understood Colonel Pym had 
engaged them from the fourth of August" 

" I dare say," said the red-faced lady. " Shouldn't 
be a bit surprised. There's some mistake, Jim " — to 
her husband, who came panting furiously up the 
stairs, and pushed the staring boys right and left in 
his hurry to get through. 

"Mistake!" he cried. " What is it now ? There's 
no mistake " 

"Excuse me, sir," said Mrs. Gray. "There cer- 
tainly is some mistake " 
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"Mrs. Keckle? "he gasped. 

"Mrs. Keckle's sister," said Mrs. Gray, bowing. 
"Mrs, Keckle has been taken suddenly fll at my 
house. I'm sorry I could not get here before. It 
has caused some inconvenience, I fear, but sudden 
illness cannot be foreseen, you see. 19 

And, in spite of her fibs, I snapped my fingers 
with extreme enjoyment of her cleverness, for the 
position she had taken up was absolutely impregnable, 
and the little lawyer was routed before he had had 
time to fire a shot 

"But— but " he began, « I have taken these 

rooms " 

"Oh! from whom, may I ask? They were 
engaged over a month ago by Colonel Pym, who 
arrives the day after to-morrow with his wife and 
family. It is quite impossible that you can have 
engaged them. May I ask from whom you engaged 
them, and when?" 

" Not half an hour ago— from a man whom I took 
to be Mr. Keckle " began the lawyer. 

" Mr. Keckle has been dead these twenty years, 
and I am quite certain the gentleman in the rooms 
downstairs would never dream of acting in such a 
fashion. 19 

I thought it time to go down. 

"Did I understand you to say you engaged these 
rooms from me?" I asked, as I came down into the 
group on the landing. 

"Well — er — I told you I should come " 

"And did I not tell you you had no right to 
come, as the rooms were let to some one else ? " 

"Well— er " 
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" Come, sir, even if you are a lawyer you 
answer yes or no. Did I or did I not tell you th 
rooms were engaged?" 

" Er— well " 

" We'd best go, Jim. It's a mistake. But win 
we're to go to I don't know/' said his wife, lookf 
helplessly round. 

M You can get a bathroom at the Ship, and p2 
of a billiard-table at the George and Dragon 1 " sa 
Mrs. Gray, remorselessly. 

"A bathroom and part of a billiard-table? 
gasped the red-faced lady. "We want a sitting 
room and three bedrooms— one with two beds it 
if possible." 

" I'm afraid you'll have difficulty in finding them 
madam. The place is very full, I believe." 

"Yes, indeed; there were four young Iadie< 
waiting at the station all the time we were, and 
their ma had been out all day looking for a place, 
and she'd never come back, and they were getting 
quite flustered about her." 

Here the driver came bumping upstairs with a 
box on his bent shoulders. 

* Where's this to go?" he growled. 

" Back on to the carriage," snarled the red-faced 
gentleman ; and in spite of its weight the big box 
shook with the man's laughter. 

" What 'd I tell you ? " he gurgled, and went 
slowly backwards down the stairs, and the baffled 
little gentleman followed with his belongings. 

"You managed that capitally," I said to Mrs. 
Gray, as we watched the carriage slowly load up 
again. 
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"I was sorry to have to fib," she said. "But I 

ji.saw it was the only way. At all events, you will 

^ have quieter neighbours than you would have had. 

And those rough boys would stand the billiard-table 

^ much better than my girls would. In fact, I shouldn't 

wonder if they rather enjoyed it" 

"Let us hope so, anyhow. But how about 
Colonel Pym?" 

" When he comes, I will explain the whole matter, 
and we must try and make some arrangement. We 
have two days anyway. And now I must run up 
to the station for my girls. You don't think that 
little man will come back, do you ?" 

" I don't think his wife would let him try if he 
wanted to." 

" No," she said ; " I hardly think she would. I 

felt quite sorry for her. But one has to fight for 

^ one's own first In this world. I've been doing it 

'** for fifteen years, and one learns a good many 

* things in that time. I really hardly like to leave 
^ these rooms for a minute, lest some one else should 

get into them " And she hesitated what 

il to do. 

" Shall I run up to the station for them?" I 
suggested. 

* " Oh, if you would ! I would be so grateful." 
1 « How shall I know them ? " 

"You couldn't possibly mistake them. Four 
1 good-looking girls, the youngest sixteen, and all in 
desperation on a missing mother's account. It would 
be odd if there were two sets of them." 

■ What are their names — to prevent mistakes ? '* 
I asked, 
u 
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" Rose, and Lily, and Violet, and Daisy. Daisy 
is the youngest" 

So I went off to the station, leaving the two 
ladies deep in conference as to how to run the house 
in Mrs. Keckle's absence. 

There was no possibility of mistaking the four 
Miss Grays. They were good-looking, shapely girls, 
all very nicely dressed, and all looking out with 
desperate anxiety for the first sight of their wandering 
parent 

I went up to the one I considered the eldest, and 
raised my hat and said, " Miss Gray ? " 

"Yes," she said, with a startled jump at being 
addressed by a strange man. 

14 Your mother has asked me to take you to 
her " 

"Oh!" they all cried, fluttering round me like 
chickens round the parent hen. " Where is she ? " 

" Isn't she nearly dead ? " 

II We were afraid she'd got sunstroke." 
M Has she found any rooms ? " 

" I'll tell you all about it as we go along. Where 
is your luggage ? " I said, and got them all into a 
carriage with the luggage piled in front 

And as we went I told them the story. They 
were in a state of almost hysterical relief — for 
they had been imagining all kinds of calamities, 
the very least of which was that no rooms were 
to be had, and that they would have to go home 
again — and they screamed with laughter over my 
recital. 

"Just think if we'd had to sleep on a billiard- 
table ! " said Daisy. 
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" With the room full of tobacco smoke ! " said 
Violet. 

"Or in the bathroom, and had to get up at 
half-past five ! " said Lily. 

"Colonel Pym's rooms will be infinitely prefer- 
able," said Rose. "I'm sure we are very grateful 
to you for assisting mother in the matter." 

" Oh, I had really nothing to do with it Your 
mother did it entirely off her own bat, and I'm 
bound to say she played her innings splendidly. 
The little man of the law never had a chance. 
Gently, now, for a minute I This is him coming 
now. I know his driver. I believe they're going 
back to the station." 

The little man's eyes happened to catch mine 
as the carriages passed. He swept us all, from 
luggage to hind wheel, with an angry glance, and 
looked as if he would burst. 

" He's standing up to look at us, and he's foam- 
ing," said Daisy from the front seat "He'll have 
a fit if he doesn't cool down." 

" He's stopped the carriage," said Violet, " and 
he's talking to the driver. The driver is looking 
round and laughing as if he'd have a fit, too." 

" They're turning round," said Lily, who was also 
on the front seat " His wifi/'is expostulating with 
him. They're coming after us." 

" Drive on smartly, my man," I said to the driver. 
" No. 3 — here we are I Now, young ladies, up you 
go to the first floor. There's your mother at the 
window. I'll see to the things. Down with them, 
driver ! " 

The other carriage drove up, with a wide grin 
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on the face of its driver, and the apoplectic little 
lawyer scrambled out 

" Now, sir " he began, and choked with rage. 

" I beg your pardon," I said. 

" What is the meaning of this, sir ? " 

" The meaning of what, sir ? " 

41 This affair " he said, sweeping his hand 

round generally. 

"Really, my dear sir, don't you think you are 
making yourself rather ridiculous " 

" Do come away, James," said his wife, plaintively. 

M I'd— I'd just like to have you in the dock for 
five minutes, sir " 

"Thanks, I've no doubt you would, but I'll not 
trouble you. Now, do go away, or I must really 
send for the police again, and give you in charge 
for creating a disturbance." 

My driver had got in the boxes by this time, and 
I paid him and went inside, leaving the little man 
stamping the pavement to the vast enjoyment of 
half a dozen barefooted children who looked upon 
it as a free entertainment. When he was tired he 
got into his carriage and drove slowly away. 

We had no reason to regret having befriended 
Mrs. Gray. She and the girls proved pleasant and 
lively companions^ They divided the duties of the 
house among them, and with my wife's and Jenny's 
assistance it was light work all round, and everything 
ran smoothly. 

Still, Colonel Pym, and the prospect of the 
billiard-table and the bathroom for Mrs. Gray and 
her daughters, loomed hourly nearer, and no explana- 
tion of Mrs. Keckle's extraordinary disappearance 
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was forthcoming. Perhaps it was this spice of un- 
certainty which tended to elevate the spirits of the 
four Miss Grays, for the house was full of merriment 
and laughter from morning till night 

Our youngsters took to them amazingly, though 
they are rather shy with strangers as a rule, and by 
the morning of the fatal fourth we were all on as 
friendly terms as if we had been acquainted all our 
lives — perhaps more so. 

irate in the afternoon, our original driver, whose 
features could hardly be distinguished by reason of 
his smile, drove up his carriage, laden with Colonel 
Fym and his wife and family, and their impedimenta, 
including an Indian ayah. 

I had expected a stalwart warrior with a ferocious 
moustache and commanding voice. Instead, there 
came up the steps a small, mild-mannered gentleman 
with white hair and a tiny white moustache, who 
regarded me with an inquisitive, bird-like gaze, and 
coughed a little cough, as I came to the door and 
said — 

" Colonel Pym?" 

"Ahem I Yes, I am Colonel Pym. I believe I 
have rooms here. Is Mrs. Keckle within ? " 

"Will you step inside, Colonel, and I will show 
yoij your rooms/' 

" Ahem I Certainly ° And he glanced back 

at the carriage containing the family, and then came 
into the hall. 

"This is Colonel Pym, Mrs. Gray," I said, as I 
led him into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Gray bowed, and he looked inquisitively up 
at her and the girls, 
u 3 
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As rapidly as possible I laid the situation before 
him, and he was greatly amused at it 

" But what are we to do?" he said with a smile, 
when I had finished. " Neither I nor my wife takes 
up very much room, and the children are also small. 
Still, we occupy space more or less. My wife is 
somewhat of an invalid, you see. We have lived 
most of our lives in India, and that does not pre- 
dispose one to too much exertion. If you will permit 
me, I will call her to the council. What do you 
suppose can have become of Mrs. Keckle ? " 

"Time may tell," I said. "At present we are 
all quite in the dark." 

" Most extraordinary ! " he murmured, and went 
out to bring in his wife. 

The children came with them, two boys and two 
girls — frail mites with large eyes and olive-white faces. 
The Gray girls took them in hand at once, and gave 
them tea and cake, which did them all good 

" Then there is no housekeeper and no servant ? " 
said little Mrs. Colonel Pym, when she was made 
acquainted with the state of affairs. " That is terrible. 
I don't see how we can stop, Plantagenet ? " to her 
husband. 

He looked helplessly at us. It was beyond him. 

But, since seeing the Pym family, my wife and 
Mrs. Gray had laid their heads together, and they 
now put forward this joint suggestion — 

"We have two large sitting-rooms and six good- 
sized bedrooms. We can get in extra mattresses 
and bedding, and if Colonel and Mrs. Pym are will- 
ing, we will see to all the housework with Jenny's 
help, and she can go home to sleep. We older folks 
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could use the drawing-room as a sitting-room, and 
the children could have the lower room as a play- 
room. Then there would be a bedroom for Colonel 
and Mrs. Pym and one of their children. One for 
you and me, Jack, and one of ours. One for 
Mrs. Gray and one of her daughters, and one of the 
children. Then the two other girls and one of the 
children would have a room, and the other Miss 
Gray and two of the other children another, and that 
would leave a room for the ayah and the remaining 
children." 

" Capital ! " said the Colonel, delightedly. 

" It sounds terribly involved," said little Mrs. Pym, 
looking plaintively at him. " Do you think we shall 
ever be able to find all the children, Plantagenet ? " 

" Bless me, my dear, yes. Nobody wants them 
as much as we do, and nobody's going to run away 
with them." 

" Well, if you are satisfied, I'm delighted," she 
murmured; "and it is more than kind of you" — 
looking across at the other ladies — "to put yourselves 
to so much trouble on our account. I cannot imagine 
what we should have done if you had not been here." 

"Trouble?" said the eldest Miss Gray. "Why, 
it will just be a delightful picnic all the time ! " 

And so it was, and I make bold to say that none 
of us would have enjoyed that holiday half as much 
if any of the others had been absent. 

The Gray girls docked their years, which were 
none so many, after all, and revelled with the other 
children in the water and on the sands. I have a 
vivid recollection of the whole twelve of them march- 
ing solemnly up to our house on donkeys — all in 
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Indian file, and graded according to their heights, 
beginning with Violet Gray, who was the tallest of 
the sisters, and ending with little Cholmondely Pym, 
whose tiny pipe-stems of legs stuck out at right 
angles to his steed, because they couldn't compass 
the saddle. That was the Colonel's doing, and in the 
doing of such things he delighted He liked us all 
in the water at once, and when he managed it there 
were lively times on Seaborough beach. He super- 
intended the construction of sand forts on the most 
approved military lines, and celebrated the anniversary 
of the Gwalior fight, where he had won his Victoria 
Cross, by a display of fireworks which Seaborough 
talks of to this day. He was the most delightful, 
big-hearted little man I ever met, and we all rejoiced 
in him exceedingly. 

Even Mrs. Pym confessed to having had a 
delightful time, and it was her suggestion that we 
should " do it again " next year. 

We had almost forgotten the existence of Mrs. 
Keckle, and only remembered her to wonder to 
whom we ought to pay our rent, when one night, 
as we sat at supper, there came a timid knock on 
the front door, and the ayah came in with a gleam 
of white teeth and the softly-murmured information 
that there was a lady in the hall. 

I went out with an intuition of whom I should 
find, and, sure enough, it was Mrs. Keckle. 

" Why, Mrs. Keckle 1 " I cried ; and there was 
a sudden up-rising in the room behind me. "We 
had almost given you up for lost ! " And they all 
came crowding to the doorway. 

41 Yes, I'm sure, sir," she said timidly. "I was 
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.afraid I'd find the house closed up and empty. 
;^ However have you managed, sir ? " 
' " Come inside and I'll tell you." And I drew 

I her into the room, and introduced her to the company. 
* "You see we've done better for you than if you'd 
?•„ been here yourself/' I said, as she looked round 
bewildered at the number of her guests. "And^ 
there are eight children stowed away upstairs 
as well." 

« Well, I never ! " she said. 
" Now tell us what made you play us this funny 
* trick, Mrs. Keckle ? We're all aching to know. 
We thought you must be dead. Where's your 
niece?" 

"She's at her mother's — my sister's — where I've 
been all the time, sir. I'll tell you all about it, and 
you'll see I'm not to blame, though I'm really sorry 
for all the trouble I've put you to. This is how it 
was, sir. About five years ago Mr. Keckle nearly 
did for me. I don't want to talk about it, and I 
know you won't. He'd taken to drink, and he came 
near killing me. He got five years for it, and when 
the time drew on for him to be coming out he got 
on my nerves so that I was half-crazy. I reckoned 
he couldn't be out before October or November, and 
if I could get through the summer I thought to close 
up the house and go away for a time. On the first 
of August, the very day you were coming down, sir, 
Margaret — that's my niece — she came running in 
in the afternoon, saying she'd seen Keckle coming 
down the street from the station with a face on him 
like thunder. 'Are you sure it was him, Margaret?' 
I said. ' I'm so sure,' says she, * that if I see him 
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coming in at that front gate I'm going out at the 
back door. I'm not going to stop here to be mur- 
dered/ That set me all in the quivers, and I'd hardly 
locked the front door when I see him coming in 
at the gate. I thought I should have died. But 
Margaret, she got me my bonnet and shawl and her 
own hat and cloak, and we went out at the back 
door as quiet as mice, and away over the fields 
to the station, and took first train to Belborough, 
where her mother lives. I didn't like going, I assure 
you, sir; but stopping meant maybe being killed, 
and giving the neighbours something to talk about, 
and I didn't like the thought of that either. I 
reckoned he'd get in, and you'd likely have a bad 
time with him, but I thought, from what I'd seen 
of you, you'd tackle him better' n I would. And 
that's the truth, sir ; and glad I am it's no worse." 

"And have you heard nothing more of Mr. 
Keckle ?" I asked. 

"Yes, sir, I have, I'm thankful to say," and 
she looked down at the new black clothes she 
wore. "He was killed on the railway at Threlton 
four days ago, and we buried him to-day ; and really 
I can't say I'm sorry, sir." 

We are all going back to Mrs. Keckle' s next 
year. ^^_- .... 
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Coloured Pictures. Super Royal i6mo. ax. 

Adeney (W. P.), M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

ASschylus. See Classica l Translations. 

iCaop. See I.P.L. 

Alnsworth(W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 

Alderson (J. P.). MR. ASQUITH. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
7S. 6d. net. * 

Aldls (Janet). MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

HER SALON, AND HER TIMES. 

With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. iox. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (William). D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh. THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy i6mo» a*. 6d. 

Aiken (Henry). THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
51 Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineas net. The Plates can be had 
separately in a Portfolio. ^3, 3*. net. 
See also I.P.L. 

Allen (C. C.) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romllly), F.S.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack (B.)« See Little Books on Art. 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

Anderson (P. M.). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. as. 



louvtwhI (J. O.K B.A., Examiner to London 
University. NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCHISE. Cr.Zvo. ax. 

EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. Cr.Zvo. is. 6a\ 

Anorewes (Bishop). PRECES PRII 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
Brightii an, M. A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. I 

Anglo- Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
MORIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Anon. FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Post i6me. *s. 6d. net. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6a\ net. 

Atkins (H. 0.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Demy Zvo* 5*. net. 

Atkinson (T.D.j. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE-! 
With over 200 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. \ 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Illus- 
trated. Second Ed. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6a\ net. 

Auden (T.), M.A, F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 

Aurelins <Marcus) and Bpictetus. 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 
Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. U 
net See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Baden-Powell (R. S. S.), Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With • nearly *oo Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bailey (J. C), M.A. See Cowper. 
Baker (W. G.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Scries. 
Baker (Julian L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. See Books 

on Business. 
Balfour (Graham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Bally (S. E.). See Commercial Series. 
Banks (Blijuibeth L.). THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.' Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 

Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. RoyalBvo. 10s.6d.net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE OESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. Royal 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF FAIRYTALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. I. Gaskin. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 

trated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE : From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
34 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second EdU 
Hon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Ilrustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG J 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard, 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Shbppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
perial Bvo. 5s. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School. A New Edition. Long Cr, Bvo. 
2j. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
vs. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, (Jxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo. zos. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. NA M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
us. 6d. Key, 3*. net. 
See also J unior School Books. 

Barron (H. MA M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. G.), F.R.S.E. See C G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. us. 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS, 
Fcap. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Batten (LorineW.), Ph.D. , S. T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. 3s.6d.net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations. Second Ed. With Note on 
Direct Colour Process. DemyBvo.tos.6d.net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr. Bvo, xs. 6d. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner's Books. 
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(P. W.). THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy Zvo. tas.6d.Hgt, 

Cicero. See CUssical Transitions. . 

Clarke(P. AA M.A. Sec Leaden ofRehgion. 

CluJcaCpeom). A.R.A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART .Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post Zvo. 51. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, large Post Zvo. 3*. 6d. tut, 

Cleather(A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (0.). See Little Guides. 

" th (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
I Textbooks of Science. 

1 (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Coast (W. O.X B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.Zvo. as. 
*b (W. P.). M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo. 
tor. 6d» net, 

Coleridge (S.TA POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcap. Zvo. 
as. 6d* net. 

CoUtaffWOOd (W. Q.\ M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d net. 

Collins (W. B.X M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £\, 3s. net. 

Combe (William). SeeLP.L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6>. 

Cook (A. M.\ M. A., and Marchant (C. BA 
MA. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek and 
Latin Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. y.6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. ThirdEd. Cr.Zvo. xs.6d. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREATQVEEH. SecondEd.Fco/.tto.is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. A to. is. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
7* . 6d. net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

BIBLB FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan, Fen/. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 



Cewley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William); THE POEMS OF. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes bf 
J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. Demy Zvo. tor. 6d. not. 

Cox (J. dsarlei), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 

NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edit*** revised. 
Cr. Zvo. 3*. Sd. net. 

Crabbetfeorge). See Little library. 

Cralg1e(W. A.\ A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Cralk(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter). AN ARTIST'S RE- 
MINISCENCES. Second Edition. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little library. 

Crawford (P. G.). See Mary C Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. NA M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. AA M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

CralksBank(QA THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. xtmo. is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

CimlhYe (Sir P. H. B A Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. I 
Quarto, iff- each. 

Conyng-hame (H. HA CB. See Connois- 
seur'sLibrary. 

Cutts (B. L.X D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (0. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C) and Crawford (P. Q.\ 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcaf. 
Zvo. is. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A..D.Litt. Cr.Zvo. 6s. . 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE.j 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text] 
Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net. I 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren- Vernon. 1 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. PA M.A. A NEW TRIGON-I 
OMETRYFOR BEGINNERS. With] 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. | 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. , 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations ial 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R.I. InTwm 
Volumes. Demy Zvo. x v. net. 

Davis (H. W. CX M.A., Fellow and Tutod 
of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.^ 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS : xo66-ia 7 a. With Maul 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. neti\ 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library! 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by £. Fortescub-Brickdale. Large Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Delbos (Leon). THB METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swift, M.A. Second Edition. 

Bvo. as. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 

4S. 6d. net. 
Dickinson (O. LA M. A, Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. as. 6d. 
Dttke (Lady), Bailey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. too. 

as. 6d. 
Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DitchfieJd (P. HA M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jbssopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. 

is. 6d. net. 
Dixon (W. MA M.A A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

as. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

as.6d 
Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 
Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr.Bvo. as.6d.net. 
Dowden (J.), D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin. 

burgh. See Churchman's Library. 
Drage (Q.)« See Books on Business. 
Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 

Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 

SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Dry (Wakellng). See Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Dtt Bttlsson (J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Duguld (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 

Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 6s. each. 

Volume I. 



Dunn(J.T)..D.Sc.,andMuttdella(V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. $s. 6d. 

Dunstan(A. E.), B.Sc See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note 
Demy Bvo. 4X. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLTA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. 7*. 6d. net'* 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
1 6mo. as net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E A See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Bgan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Bgerton (H. B.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 
T3RITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. -js. 6eL net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby(C.a.). See Little Guides. 

BUerton (P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 

Bllwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bpictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN!, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fcap. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Pairbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler C*. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Fifth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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_ X M.A. ANNALS OF 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. xor. 6d. 

PttsOerald(Bdward). THERUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Ststhb* Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Rosa. Cr. 
Bzo. at. See alio Miniature Library. 

PltsOeraid(H. P > A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Feat* Bvo. v. 6V& *•*/• 

Pltspatrtclt (5. A. O.). Sac Ancient Cities. 

Hector (W. H.X M.A., D.CL, Headmaster 
of the Deao Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Tbxt op Morhing and Evening 
Pkayvk and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Pllu(A. W.i_ M.A., WiUiam Do v Professor 
of Political Economy in M'GUl University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Perteectie(Mrs. 0.). Sec Little Bookson Art. 

Praeer (David). A MODERN CAM. 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN TH$ FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Prater (J. PA ROUND THEWQRLD 
ON A WHEEL. With zoo Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.Bvo. 6>. 

Preach (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Prendenrclch (Bd. vee). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual lor the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d» 

Pulford (H. W.) t M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Oallaher (D.) and Stead (W. JU THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ecu Demy Bvo. js.6d.net, 

aalllchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Eeo>). See I.P.L. 

Gaekell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasouet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

George (H. B.), M.A. .Follow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Bvo. 
3*. Off. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 

aibbins <H. de B.\ Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTAy IN ENOLAND 1 HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ioj. 6d. \ 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition* Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr, 80*. v. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2s. bd, 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Olbbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Burt, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes. Demy Bvo. GUt tof t Bs.6d. each. 
Also. Cr. Bvo. 6s. each/ 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeoc Hill, 
LL.D Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. SjX D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Oloajr (M. R.iand WyatifXate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 
%vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcap. Bvo. 
ax. 6d. net. 

aodley (A. DA M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
CoBege, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Fourth Edition. Fcaf. Bvo. as. 6o\ 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. ar. bd. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. yzmo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannou 
Leather, as. 6a. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Qoodrlcb>Preer (A.)* IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Bvo. js. bd. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Qejrft (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CMIL. 
DREN OF THE NATION. 



Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 



Second 



Goudge (H. L.X M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr.Bvo. a*. 6d. 

Granger (P. S.\ M.A, LitfcD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. «. 6d 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.8tw. 6s. 

Gray OB. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
Bvo. at. bd. 

Gray <P. U), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. y. bd. 

Green (G. Buckland), M. A,, late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed. revised. Crown Bvo. 35. bd. 
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.Green (E. T.)» M.A. Sec Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenldge(A. H.J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 B.C. Demy 
Bvo. ioj. 6d. «*<. 

Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Gregory (Miss E. C). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubb(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Gwynn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Bvo. 5s.net. 

Haddon (A. C.X ScD:, KR.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Bvo. iu. 

Hadffold(R. A.) and Gibblns (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d. 

Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. Q.% THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 
Demy Bvo. ioj. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hamilton (P. J.), D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6a\ 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James OA M.A. ' THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap. 
Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hardle(Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A TA M.A THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Harvey (Alf redX M* B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathanlel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Bvo. is. net. 

Heath (Frank R*X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library* 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap Bvo. 3s. 6a\ 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6a\ net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcap Bvo. as.6d.net. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson <T. P*\ and Watt (Frauds). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Henley (W. B.)and Whlbley (C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
net. 

HensonQf. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Herbert (Georffe). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbnry (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.\ B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Bvo. 
as.6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 
Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Heywood (WA PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal Bvo. ais. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assist 

Hill (ClareX See Textbooks of Technology. 

HU1 (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. Bvo. 3* 6d. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With z6 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascob, and 30 Photographs. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 

Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TION. With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy Bvo, 7 J. 6d. net. 

Hobhonse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. as.6d. 

Hodgldn (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post Bvo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Strbatfbild. Fcap. Bvo. as. net. 

Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H.\ K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Holdsworth <W. SAM.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. /. Demy too. tot.6d.net. 

HeJlsnd (H. ScottX Canon of St Paul's 
See Library of Devotion. 

tMt (Easily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8sw. xt. 6a\ net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hetyo*ke(Q. S.\ THE COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. a* . 6d. 

Hone(NathanIeI J.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See dassical Translations. 

Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticisnu With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sew. 5*. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. P.\ D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, ft. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HOW (P. DA SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustoa. 
tions. Second Edition, Demy too. 7* . 6d. 

Howell (A. Q. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged I/. Cr. 
Zvo. xt* 6d» not, 

Howell (ho. trade unionism-New 

and Old. Fourth Edition. Cr, too. 
2S. 6d. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. x$s. net, 

Hugglns (Sir William). K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
or, Science in thb Statb and in the 
Schools. With 9$ Illustrations. Wido 
Royal too. as. 6it. net, 

Hughes (C. BA THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Zvo. xt. 6d. net, 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Veinon Rend all. Leather. 
Royal 33*10. at. 6d, net, 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 



1 Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 



50 Pictures by Walter Tykdalb and 4 

by Lucy Ke " M ^ * 

Cr. too. 6s. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A See Leaders of 

Religion and Library of Devotion. 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Third 

Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 

Colour, by A W. Bimington. Demy Zvo. 

7S. 6d. net. ' 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations ty 
William Parkinson. Cr. too. 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGUSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with I 
an Introduction. Fteay. too. 39. td. net \ 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. HA M.A. THE LIFE OF | 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr, too. $t. I 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyno(A.a.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 3s Illustrations. 
Demy too. ios.6d.net. 

Hyett<F. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy**. 7s.6d.net. 
•on (Henrlk). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. xt.6a\ t 

Inge (W. R.X M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Demy too. tat* 6d. net. See also 
library of Devotion. 

Innos (A. D.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. too. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Jackson (C E.X B.A. See Textbooks of | 
Science. 

Jackson (8,\ M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamlfton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.X M.A See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. \S.\ A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. Zvo. ax. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jeffrevs(D.awyn). DOLLY'S THE ATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal x6mo. 2s.6d. 

Jenkf (EA M.A. Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. as. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.X See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy 4/0. a if. net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Joyous (P. B.), M.A, Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
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Johnston (Sir H. HA K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4/0, 18*. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. too. as.6d.net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. too. 
as. 6a\ net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royal too. ais.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace 
W arrack. Second Edit. Cr. too. 3s. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. too. 
y. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
O. too. as. 6d. net. 

Keating (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THETEUCHARIST. Cr. too. 3*. 6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy too. 
7s. 6a. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. too. 3s. 6d. net. ■ 

See also little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock . 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Ann wg Bell. Third Edition, Fcap. 
too. y. 6d. ; padded morocco , y. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.\ M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 3 Diagrams. 
Demy too. 7s. 6d. net. 

Kenyns (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.too. y.6d.; padded 
morocco. y. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
too. y. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.too. y. 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Hqajrhton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. too. 6s. 

Kftmmms (C. W.). M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. too. a#. 6a\ 



KInglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 82nd Thousand. Twenty- 
third Edition. Cr. too. 6x, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 65M Thousand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. A*nd Thousand. 
Third Edition. m Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Demy too. js.6a\ net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (H. J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Knowllng (R. J.), M.A, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Sewn Volumes. Demy too. 7s.6d.each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole/Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. too. 6s. 

Langbridge(P.) t M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr. too. as. 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With za Illustra- 
tions. Demy too. x2s.6d.net. 
See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy too. 7s.6d.net. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy too. is. 6d. net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. too. 
y. 6d. net. 

Letgh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations bv John 
Leech. Postxdmo. as. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.) f M. A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. too. as. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. too. y. 6d. net. 

Lisle (Portuneede). See Little Bookson Art. 

LtttIehales(H*). See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 
BUILDER. Second Ed, Cr.too. y.6a\ 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE* 
Cr. too. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library, 
of Devotion. 
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LdCkW(R). Sm Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Eighth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 2*. net. 

Lftfthouse(W. P.XM.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Bvo. cr. tut. 

Longfellow (H.W.). See Little Library. 

Lerlater (<)eorge Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
yt.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). Seel. P. L. 

B. V. L. and C. L.IQ. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap.ito. \i.net. 

Lucas (B.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With as Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition* Demy Bvo. ft. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6>. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5*. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5*.; 
India PaPer. is. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN ! a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. $s. ; India Paper, is. 6d. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Edition, 

Ludan. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel S.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Bvo. *s.6d. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. iSs. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M' Allen (J. E. B.), M. A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

Meccano (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
See also Leaders of R< 



McDermott(B. R.). See Books on Business. 
U* Do Wall (A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mackay (A. M. ). See Churchman's Library . 



Macklln (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti. 
quary's Books. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr.Bvo. as. 6d. 

MdUe Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 38 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7*»6a\net. 

Magnus (Laurie). M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. 



Cr. Bvo. ar. 6a\ 



Mahaffy (J. PA LittD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

MaJtland(P.WA LL.D. t Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal Bvo. 7 s.6a\ 

Maiden (H. E.X M.A. ENGLISH RE 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. is. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Merchant (B. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house. Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 3*. 64. 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. EA F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. With 20 
Illustrations. Second Ed. Dy.Bvo. 7s.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
xs. 6d. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With « 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo. 
xor . 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 2p.6d.net. 

Maskell (A.\ See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason (A. JL), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Maasee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. a*. 6d. 

Masterman (C. P. G.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Matheson(Mrs. E. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. 4to, xs. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Bvo. 3s. 6a\ 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Bvo. 2s. net. 

Also Cr. Bvo. 3d. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's 'Peace or War in South 

Africa.' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
teen Letters to thb Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 3d. net. 
Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr. Zvo. us. 6d. net. 
MUlais (J. Q.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy Zvo. 
7-r. 6d. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 
MUlln (O. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. net. 
MlllU (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Milne (J. CL), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcap. Zvo. 
3*. 6d. net. 
See s also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 
Minchln (H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 
Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mitton <G. EA JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
« Moll (A A ' See Books on Business. 
Molr (D. M.). See Little Library. 
Mollnos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. O. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Fourth Edition. Demy 
Zvo. $s. net. 
Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C. F. Pond. Fcap. Zvo. $s. 6d. net. 
Montmorency (J. B. Q. de), B.A,LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Moore (H. E.> BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Zvo. 2J . id. 
Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. < Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morflll (W. RA Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
Morlch (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series, 



Morris (J A THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Motile (H. C. <3.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal (W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newman(Qeorge),M.D.,D.P.H. l F.R.S.E M 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITV, A 
Social Problem. With 26 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nlcklln (TA M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. 2*. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (O. Le Qrys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s.6d.net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Grkiffen- 
hagen. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap. Zvo. 35. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Church 
op England. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Oldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Ollphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C), M. A.. Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. LAD.D. See Handbooks of 
) Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.)« See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. NA of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 15s, 
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Sells (V. PA M.A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE. Illustnited. Cr. Bvo. 

as.td. 
Setoas (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Okd. 

Ninth Edition, Fcap. Bvo, as. && 
School Edition, xs. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

With la Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 

Fourth Edition, Fcap. Bvo. as.6d. 

School Edition, xs. 6d. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. Bvo. 3s.6d.mt. 
Shakespeare (William). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, x6a 3 ; 163a; 1664; 

1685. Each £4, 4*> at*, or a complete set, 

;£xa, iss. not. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio a is nearly ready. 
See also Arden, Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

Bvo. a*. &/. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr.Bvo. is. 
Shelley (Percy B.\ ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

1 Endymion,' etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, x8ax. a*, not 
Sheppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 
Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

as. 6d. 
Shipley (Mary BA AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 

REN. a.d. 597*1066. With a Preface by 

the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. not. 
Slme (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
Slmonson (O. A.). FRANCESCO 

G U A R D I. With 41 Plates. Imperial 

4U. £a, as. not. 
Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. v. net. 
Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Smallwood (M. G.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(P. E.). Seel.P.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A. Two volumes. Demy Bvo. 91s.net. 
Smith (Horace and James), See Little 

Library. 



Smith (H. Bompas), 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 



M.A. 



A NEW 

Crown Bvo. 

as. With Answers, as. 6d. 
Smith (R. Modle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fern*. 8w. 

ys. 6d. not. 
Smith (NoweOC). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

Wilprbd Whittbn. Illustrated. Wide 

Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
SnowdenfC. B.\ A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bvo. 4*. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A. ). See Junior School Books. 
Sooth (B. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannay. 
Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Vol. 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Splcer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Bdgcambe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Royal Bvo. x6s. net. 
Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 
'Stancllffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. is. 
Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman(A. M. M.) f M.A. 
INITIALATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

Bvo. xs. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. as. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Seventh Edition, xBmo. 

xs. 6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 

1 8 wo. is. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. xBmo. Second Edition. 

xs. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Fcap. 

Bvo. xs. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary, 

Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. xs, 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh and Cheater Edition, 
re-written. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6a. Original 
Edition, as. td. Key, 31. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Roles and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr* 800. is. td. With Vocabulary, as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Fcaf>. Bvo. 
ts. td. With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Feat. Bvo. xs. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xBnto. Fourth Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, xBmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fca+. 8w. x*. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. xs td. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 
xBmo. Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
Hon, revised. Cr. Bvo. xs. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. 87/0. xx. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 
Key. 3*. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With x 4 j 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. as. td. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C)» of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. Third Edition. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A THE CHIEF 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr.Svo, 3*. td . 
Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 
Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 

COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Svo. ns.td. 
Stenart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 

WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. ts. 
Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 



HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. tat. 

Library Edition. Demy Bvo. a vols* a5s.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. Buckram, ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
x 8 87-8. Cr. Bvo. ts. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, x 891 -95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Bvo. ts. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Bvo. 3s. td. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Bvo. 5s. net. 

Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition, xs. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, axs. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr.Svo. ts. 

Starch (F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1809-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5*. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Syntes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 
as. 6d. 

Sympson(E. M.), M.A, M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 
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AGRICOLA. With Introduction 

Notts, Map, etc, by It F. Davis, M.A., 
Fern*. Bvo. as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. /*«•>. 
Bvo. a*. See also Classical Translations. 

Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Bvo. ios.6d.net. 

Taalor (J. )• See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. B.> THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy Bvo. xos.td.net. 

Taylor (P.O.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 36 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Taylor T. M.X M.A, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Bvo. ys.6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (0. T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SHOT. Illustrated. Second Ed. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins. M.A. Cr, Bvo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.> See Little Guides. 

Tlleaton(MaTyWVX DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium i6mo. as. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
9 Maps. Third Ed. Demy Bvo. ios.6d.net 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A, D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 5* 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelvan(G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (0. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A0t B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-QUl (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy Bvo. ior. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 



Vaiig1ian(lierbertJrL) t B.A.(Oxon.X TH2 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With ao Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. so*. 6d. net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 35 Illuv 
trations in Colour by Maukicb Grkiffen- 
hagsn. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voegelln (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1004* With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. ns. 6d. tut. 

Wade (Q. W.) f D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleathbr and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcap Bvo. 
as. 6d. each. 
Vol. 1.— The Ring of the Nibelung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. 11.— Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. hi. — Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall f J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Bvo. 
4*. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. WA See School Histories. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imol a and other authorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. Bvo. iv. net. 

Waterhouse(Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Bvo. as. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Bvo. 
as. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (F. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Welr (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.),M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Bvo, 3*. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, Bvo. y &*• 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(F.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illustrations, 
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7 of which are by A. H. Buckland. Large 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Whlbley (C). See W. E. Henley. 
Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Whltaker(0. H.)» M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warde 

Fowlbr, M.A. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 

the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 
Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 
Whltten (WA See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. Q.\ B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wilde(Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUC H ESS OF PADUA. Demy Zvo. 

X2S. 6d. net. 
POEMS. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS). Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Zvo. 1 2 j. 6d. net. 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy Zvo. its. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Zvo. 

j2S. 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Zvo. 

V2S. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
Wilklns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
Ito. 3s. 6d. net. 
Illamson (M. Q . ). See Ancient Cities. 
Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 

jos. 6d. 
Williamson (W.) f B.A. See Junior Ex- 

amination Series, Junior School Books, and 

Beginner's Books, 
Willson (Beckles). LORDSTRATH- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wllmot-Bazton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr.Zvo. Eighth Ed. 3*. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WHson( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts. 
Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA P A S- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Zvo. is. 6a. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 

to Composition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6a\ Key, 

5*. net. 
Windle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 

^uary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Sties, and School Histories. 

Wlnterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 34 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood(W. Blrkbeck), M.A.,late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.-G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Seeond Edition. 
. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d, net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti. 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Qordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 
ix. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. Zvo. 
is. 6d. 

Wrong (George M.) f Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demp 
Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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The Churchman's Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, $vo. is, 6d. net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Ens-rue or St. Paul thb Apostle to 
the Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
ion, M. A. Second Edition, 

Ecclesiastbs. Edited by A. W. Streane, 

D.D. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

the Philippians. Edited by C R, D. 

Biggs, D.D. Second Edition, 



The Epistle or St. Jambs. 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Edited by 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 

Volumes. With Map. 2*. net each. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 

thbEphjkians. Edited by G.H.Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. sw. 6d 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 

and Philemon. Edited by H. J. C Knight, 

M.A. ar. net. 



The Churchman's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown $vo. p. &£ each. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 
The Churchman's Introduction to thk 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 



The Beginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom op Heaven Herb and Here- 

aptbr. By Canon Wintexbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc.LL.B. 
Thb Workmanship op the Praybr Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D. D. Second Edition, 
Evolution* By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



Second Edition. 
The Church op Christ. 

M.A. 6s. 
Comparative Theology. 

Gulloch. 6s, 



By E. T. Green, 
By J. A. Mac- 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2*. 
Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me 

_; rr«u_ /-« 1. t>i cl:_ t»l_ t% :». 



iEsCHYLUS — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 

menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 

LL.D. 5*. 
Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. 3*- 6d, 
Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 

Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
I ated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s. 
CiCB*o-*-De Natura Deorum. Translated by 

F. Brooks, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 

Gardiner, M.A. as. 6d. 



nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S, 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3*. 6a\ 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. as. 6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2*. 6d. 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, as, 6eU 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 



The Art op the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
With zia Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
Text. Wide Royal %vo. izs.6d.net. \ 



Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates. Wide Royal Bve. 10s. 6d, net. 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown %vo. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5*. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies prom 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. *s. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Second Edition. 

zs.6d. 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 2*. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

Edition. 2*. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. w. 



A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition. is.6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition. 2s. 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. as. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
. encb. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles op Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. us. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition* as. 



The Connoisseur's Library 

Wide Royal Svo. 2$s. net. 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Svo t cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 



The Conpessions op St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Fourth Edition. 



The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C, 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book op Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 
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Thb Ldbaby or Devotion tiutinwod. 
Lyba Imnoodctium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Lips. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Fourth 



Thb Temple, Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D. D. Second Edition. 
A Guidb to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op Davis. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Afostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Inner Way. By J. Tanler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Thb Thoughts op Pascal, Edited by C 

S. Jerram, M.A 
On thb Lovb op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited byW. J. Knox- Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation from thb 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
Thb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
Thb Devotions op St. Ansblm. Edited by 

C.C. LWebb,M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A* 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Pbivata. Edited 

by A* E. Born, ED. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Stood Verse. 

Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Second Edition, revised. 

A Day Book prom thb Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English M ystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Lips, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R.Inge, M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introdootion by Elisabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of • A Little Book of Life and Death." 

Thb Little Flowers op thb Glorious 
Mbssbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Thb Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. MichaeldeMolinos^ Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice. 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttekon. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap $vo. $s. 6d. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With x6 Coloured Plates. Fca/.Bvo. as.net. 

Thb Lira and Dbath op John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With t8 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

Thb Lipb op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With i\ Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 



Thb Analysis op thb Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search of 

thb Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 

op Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 84 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.* With 

94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Da ncb op Li ps : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

{Continued. 
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Life in London ! or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Terry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real. Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tally ho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of 'National Sports' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 34 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 

K Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
>rtrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 21 in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

iEsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Complbat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A. Fcap. Svo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. Second Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B. A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fourth Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W, Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 3*. 6d. net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M-A, 
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Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 

W. Williamson, B. A. Thirteenth Edition. 

Cr.tvo. ix.6* 
Tm Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wiltoo South, M.A- With 

Three Maps. Cr. Bvo. xx. 6d. 
TheGospelAccordingtoSt. Mark. Edited 

by A E. Ruble. D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. Bvo. ix. 6a, 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 

son. B. A With numerous passages forjparsing 

ana analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. ax. 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A Tyler, B. A. , 

F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. at. 6d, 
Thb Acts or the Apostles. Edited by 

A E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. Bvo, ax. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. ax. 



Element art Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. CkMgh, A.R.CS. Chemists? 
by A E. Danstan, B.Sc With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fifth Edition, Cr, 8w. 

3X.6& 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 

With S76 Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, ax. 
Elementary Experimental Chbmistrt. 

By A. E. Dunstan, B. Sc. With a Plates and 

109 Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 

Cr. Bvo, ax. 
A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M.A ThirdEditien. Cr.Bvo. ax. 
Thb Gospel According to St. Luke. With 

an Introduction and Notes by William 

Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

Bvo. ax. 
The First Book op Kings. Edited by 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. 8tv. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr, Svo\ as. met. 



With Portraits. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilberporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 

iOHN Keble. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
'homas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrbwbs. By R. L Ottley, 

D.D. Second Edition, 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cults, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A 

Third Edition. 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbr. By A J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyk and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo, 2s, 6a\ net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 

Bookplates. E.Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

Romnby. George Paston. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durbr. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppnbr. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbbin. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BirnstingL 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jcnner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
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Little Books on Art— continued. 
Burme- Jones. Fortunee dc Lisle. 

Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. £. A. Sharp. 



Third I Claude. Edward Dillon. 

The Arts of Japan. Edward Dillon. 
I Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy 16010. 2s. 6d. net. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure! together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romney. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppner. 



I A Little Gallery of Millais. 
A Little Gallery of English Poets. 



The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8w, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; leather, 3*. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by £. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

By H. W. Tompkins, 

By G. Clinch. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 

M* A. Seventh Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. 
The Malvern Country. - By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Rosooe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertfordshire. 

F.R.H.S. 
The Isle op Wight. 
Kent. By G. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition. 
The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 
The North Riding op Yorkshire. By J EX 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8w. Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Edited by E.V. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. Two Vols. 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Eoward Wright. 

[Continued. 
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Thb Little Library— *»*#«*/<£ 
Barham (R. HA THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

Two Volume*. 
BaraetttMrs. P. A A A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 
Backfeed (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Denison Ross. 
Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

PEJtUGINI. 

Borrow ((leorge> LAYENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hinobs Grooms. Two Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FRONT THE EARLY POEMS OF 



ROBERT BROWNING. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 



Edited by W. 



Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THBV ANTMACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MlNCHIN. 

Crabba (Oeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

fOHN HALIFAX, 



Dbanb. 



Cralk (Mr..). _, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Mathbson. Two Volumes. 
Craabaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Allghlerl). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt- 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
• Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Barley (Oeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 
Daana (A. C.\ A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dlckena (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 
Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich * Freer and Lord 

I DDES LEIGH. TWO Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
OaskellfMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
HenderjonJT. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- l 

duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masepield. 
Klnglake (A. WA EOTHEN. With as 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (PA LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. Godley, M. A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. WA SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 
Wilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bebcming, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
MolrfD.MA MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henderson. 
Nichols (J. B. B A A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlet, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bebching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray ( W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedby S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
WaterhouseCMrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Edition. 
Wordsworth (WA SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 

Sampson. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott l6mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather -, price is. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
3*mo. Leather, as. net. 

Polonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. v By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1853. Demy%amo. Leather, as. net. 

Thb Rubaiyat of Omar KhayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the xst edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition. Leather, is. net. 



The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy $*mo. Leather, as. net. 

Thb Visions of Dom Francisco Quevbdo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, x668. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, 2s. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. $vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, $s. 6d. net. 

T. F. Henderson. 
With xs 



Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M. A. , 

D.Litt. With za Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With za Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illustrations. 
Tennyson. .By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

za Illustrations. 
Erasmus. a By E. F. H. Capey. With za 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With za Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By 

With za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M 'Do wall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With za 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich Seventh Edition. 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
6s.net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E* 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7s.net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B, A. 
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School Histories 

Ittustratod. Crown 800. is. 6d. 



A School History op Warwickshire. By 
B.CA. Windle, D.Sa, F.R.S. 

A School History op Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 

A School History op Lancashire, by 
W. £. Rhodes. 



A School History op Surrey. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. G00DCH1LD, M. A, RSc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8tw. js. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 

French, M.A. Cr. Be*. Fourth Edition. 

is.td. Part 11. By W. French, M. A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. 9vo. is. 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. few. 

3*. 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. too. as. 6d. 
Plant Lips, Studies in Garden and SchooL 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 

Diagrams. Cr. too. 3*. 6d. 



The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With za6 Illustrations. 
Cr. too. 

Am Organic Chemistry por Schools and 
Technical Institutes. ByA.E.Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Load.), F.CS. Illustrated. 
Cr. too. 

Elementary Science por Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clougfa, 
A.R.CS. (Lond.), F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc (Lond.), 
F.CS. With 3 Plates and zo Diagrams. 
Cr. too. as. 



Methuen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A 
One Shilling each. 



L'Histoire d'unb Tulips. Adapted byT. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 
Mbmoirbs de Caoichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— z. Soundness op Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. # 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume coo- 
tains from zoo to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Chattbrton. In 2 

volumes. 
Vol. 1.— Miscellaneous Poems. 

[Continued. 
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Mbthuen's Standard Library— continued. 

Vol. 11.— The Rowley Poems. 
The New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works ok Ben Jonson. 

Vol. i.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Vol. 11.— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
Paradise Lost. By John Milton* 

ElKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OF KlNGS 

and Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

xo volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure fox Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. 11. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. iv.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vi. 
Vol. vi.— The Third Part of King Henry 

vi. ; The Tragedy of King Richard m. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry vm. 
The Poems of Percy Bysshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. 1.— Alas tor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Sblborne. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., RSc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr. too. 

2$. 
An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 

Zvo. 7* 6d. 
Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 

Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 
Repousse Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal TechnicalSchool. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEV, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise stat e m e nt of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXXIX. Articles OP the Church op 

England. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Fifth Edition. Demy Boo. xas.6d. 
An Introduction to the History op 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

UU.D. Tkir& Edition. Demy Boo. tor. 64 
The Doctrine op the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Third Edition revised. 

Demy Boo. xa*. 64 



An Introduction to the History op the 

Creeds. By A. E. Born, D.D. Demy 

Boo. xot. 6d 
The Philosophy op Religion in England 

and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Demy Boo. xo*. 6eL 
A History op Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy to*. 

xot. 6d. 



The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Bvo. xot. 6d. 

The Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyBoo. 6s. 

Thh Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Boo. Third 
Edition, xot. 6d. 



The First Epistle op Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Boo. 6s. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling. 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Book op Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.LitU Demy Boo. xos. 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hon. aadiRev. James), 'Author 
of « Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
u. 6d. 

Albanesl (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE 'BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Bamt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fonrth Edition. Cr. 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Boo. 

6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 



DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

Boo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Bw. 

6s. 
Baring-Qoold (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 
TACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated 

Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
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J30MITIA. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6*. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. too. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
CV. too. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. too. 6s. 

CHTUS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. too. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

LITTLE TUTENNY. A Ne*t Edition. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.too. 6s. 

Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr* too. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. ; Second Edition. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr, too. 6s,. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Beffbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Svo. to. 
BeUoctHUalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G.K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr.too. 6s. 
Benson (E. P.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr. too. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.too. 3* . 6a\ 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 

OXFORD. Third Edition. 
Burton (J. Dkxmdelle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Svo. ©>. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine,' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOF DIANA PLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. too. 6a 
*\ JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.too. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr..too. 6si 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo.- 6s. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. 6>. 
ChesneytWeatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.too. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 

AGENT. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OP TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty-Eighth Ed. Cr.too. 6s. 

VENDETTA. Twenty*Ffrth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

THELMA. Thirty-Seventh Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE. STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. FifUenth Edi- 
tion. Cr.too. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.too. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifly-thira 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 150th Thousand. Cr. 

GOE?S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE L6VE 
STORY. Twelfth Edition. 144th Thbt*- 
sand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM* Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

BOY : a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr. 80* 6* 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr.too. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 
THEO'RUDDY. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of * The Raiders,' 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Thira 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s.- 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON^ 
MENT. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Thiyd. Edition. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.too. 6$. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.too. St.- l 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

CrosbIe 3 (Mary). DISCIPLES. SeMnd Ed. 

Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. too. y. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Coaan), Author df 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company.' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s* 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated, Third Edition. 

Cr. too. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
PindIater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Second 



THE LADDER TO THE STARS. 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Sm alio Shilling Novels. 
Radiator (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo.. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Hlus- 

nations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Sm also Shilling Novels. 
Frfarpatrick QC.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. ox. 
PraacU (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 

WARD. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
MARGERY O f THE MILL. Third 

Editi**. Cr.Zvo* 6s. 
Praacr(Mrs.Ha|rh). Author of* The Stolen 
* THE SLAKING OF THE 



SWORD. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Fry <B. and C.B.), A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Fmrior.MaltUnd (BHa), Author of • The 

LfeyBookofBethtaHardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
Clates(Bleanor), Author of * The Biography 

of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of * Lady Baby. 1 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Olsslng (George), Author of 'Demos,' 'In 

theYear of Jubilee/ etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Olelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 

TANCEMAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Zvo. ts. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Harrod (P.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Herbertsoa (Agnes O.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hlchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixteen* 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THX 

CAR. Tent A Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6k. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 61J 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANJ 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar 

Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition I 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. I 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. I 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. < 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 1 

trated. Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hope (Graham), Author of * A Cardinal sad 

bis Conscience,' etc., etc THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hoasman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DE GALIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hneffer (Ford Madoxl AN ENGLISH 

GIRL. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutdlffe), Author of ' Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSES. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Ct. Zvo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6a\ 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 

Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. 6tL 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. xs. &£ 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr* Zvo. 6s. 
Kenya (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

E ATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Entity). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

OF 

6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Ed. Cr.Zvo.6s. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE Third Edition. 

Cr. 8w. 6>. 
Levett-Yeats (S.). OR RAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Loadon (Jack), Author of ' The Call of the 

'Wild,' 'The Sea Wolf/ etc WHITE 

FANG. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Oblique Narration. Crown Svo. Fourth 

JSdxtton. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lyall (EdnaV DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr. Svo. 

3*. 6d. 
M 'Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ' If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 

TRINITY. Second Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s. 
MAcnaugiitan(S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MaletfLocas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 

THECARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cx. Svo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HlLBY. A New Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Marriott (Charles). Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A DUEL. Cr Svo. 6s. 



IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.) f Author of 'The Four 

Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. IIlus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen). Author of ' Comin' thro' the 

Rye.* HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Svo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Maxwell <W. B.), Author of "The 1 

Messenger/ VIVIEN. Ninth EdiU 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Sr>o. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.\ CESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo* 6s. 
Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Miller (Esther). LIVIN3 LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'Miss Molly* (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Montresor (P. PA Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edu 

Hon. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Nesblt(B.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris(W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Olllvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenth 

Edition. Cr* Svo. 6s. 
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OppeaMm (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6c 
OrenhaBi (Joha). Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WE AVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6>. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fomrth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. Fourth Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Palo (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition Cr. 9*o. 6s. 
Pmrkm (Oilbart). PI&RR& AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
URS.TALCBlOS.Fi/ihMdiHoM. Cr.Bvo. 

or. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. ox. 
THE TRAIL OP THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

Edition; Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of • Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGH.TY. Illus- 
trated. Fi/Utnth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms; Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE POMP Ol- THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr* Bvo. %s. oV. 
Pesnbertoa (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr* Bvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Phlllpotta (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6>. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
, Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s.. 
SOtfS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TH& RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 

piece. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. m _ 

Pfckthall (Marmaduke). SAfD THE 
^FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi? 

tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

<V,rA u ^ or of ' Deftd Man> » R <*k' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo.6s, 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition.i 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER, 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
MAJOR V1GOUREUX, Third Edition* 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Rawson (Mae* Stopaoy), Author of 4 A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labourers 

Comedy,* etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN* Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
Rim (draco). THE WOOING OF 

SHI ILA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6$. 
RMffe (W. Pott). LOST PROPERTY, 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s.' 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr.'Bvo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Bvx 

3*. 64. 
THE WICKHAMSES. 



Third Edition. 



Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Roberts (C. Q. D.% THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 3 s. U 
RossoU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS: Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr.6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK 

Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shelley (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
SMgwIck (Mrt. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn. 

tKa'sWay.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock-. Third Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Ichaen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
Sunbury (Ooorge). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo. &.6d. 
Urquhart (MA A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Walneman(Paal). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
vYaIt»(B. C). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Romance Cr. Bvo. 

6s, 
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JAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Woo. 6s. 
WISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus. 

trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition* 

Cr.Svo. 6s. 
'HE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr. Btw. 6s. 
i MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition* Crown too* 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Veils (H. 0.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Veymaa (Stanley), Author of ' A Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 
Tit entr -First Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

Vhite (Stewart E.\ Author of ' The Biased 
TrauV CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Vhite (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bva. 6s. 

Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 



Williamson (Mrs. C. NA Ainhorof; The, 
Barnstormers.* THE ADVENTURE 1 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 
Hon. Cr. Woo. 6s* 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

THE* CASTLE OF THE SHADOW& 

Third Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 
PAPA. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Williamson (C. N. and A.-M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Cat. . Illustrated.. 

Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Bve. 6>, 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Ninth Emtio*. Cr. 8w. 6s* 
MY FRIEND THE CHAu FFEUR. With 

16 Illustrations. Ninth' Edit. Cr.Svo. 6s.' 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s* 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON Fourth Ed. 

Cr. too. 6s. 
Wyllarde (Doll), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 



PIONEER (Nous Autres). 
Edition. Cr.too. 6s. 



Fourth 



Methuen'8 Shilling Novels 

Cr. &vo. Cloth, is. net. 
Author of 'Miss Molly.' THE GREAT Capes (Bernard). 

RECONCILER. TlR" 

Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 



Baring- Gould (S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OF CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane). Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK, 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bertram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

Benson (E. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA 
Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bollock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. ^ ^^ 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



AT A WINTER'S 

IRE* 

Chesney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RIN2 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. . • 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.% A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE: 
Collingwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET? 
Cornford (U Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.\ THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. '* 

Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
• trated. 
Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

Illustrated. 
Penn (O. ManvlUe). AN ELECTRIC 
• SPARK. 
' A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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I H.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 
Fl Ust ophen (Q.). MORS KIN THAN 

KIND. 
Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 
rCrist (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 

I OH* 6.X MISS ERIN. 
I (Ifea). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Oinril (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
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